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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIBTH OUR HEARTS.” 
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RHYME OF THE HAPPY FARMER. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


i. 
TaRovGa the timber two lovers ride, 
Side by side, 
Wrapped in a shaggy buffalo-hide. 


Encircled by trees which the ax has spared, 
In a bared 
White space of the woods, is their home pre- 


To that lonely door his bride he brings ; 
Back it swings ; 
The fire is kindled, the kettle sings. 


Though wooden platter and pewter plate 
Indicate _ 
Lowly station and small estate ; 


And happy they if their little hoard 
Will afford 
Daily bread for that rough-Lewn hoard ; 


Let the forest roar and the tempest blow! | 
Drive the snow ! 
In the heart of the hut is a heavenly glow. 


Lovethat is mighty and Hope that is great 
Consecrate 
Wooden platter and pewter plate 


In and about with busy feet, 
Light and ficet, 
She keeps his cabin cosy and neat. 


With shouldered ax I see him go 
Through the snow, 
To clear the land for harrow and hoe. 


Over his roof-tree curls the smoke, 
While the stroke 
Of his ax resounds on ash and oak. 


When the warm days come in early spring, 
She will bring 
Her work to the woods and sew and sing. 


’Tis pleasant to feel her watching near ; 
Joy to hear 
Her voice in the woodland high and clear. 


Together they talk in the new-fallen tree, 
And foresee 
The work of their hands in the days to be. 


Where the beech comes crashing down, and 
the lithe 
Branches writhe, 


He will turn the furrow and swing the scythe. 


A rose by the doorway she will set, 
Nor forget 
Pansies and pinks and mignonette. 


If. 
Before their door in the summer morn 
Waves the corn. 
*Tis winter again, and a babe is born. 


Not for the glories of wealth and art 
Would they part 
With that small treasure of home and heart. 


Dear Heaven! what springs of bliss are stirred 
When is heard 
Its langh or its first low lisping word! 


A flower let fall by the Infinite 
a Love has lit 
In their path, and brought God’s peace with ft. 


Gone long ago are the hut of poles, 
Stamps and knolls ; 
A frame-house now is the shelter of souls. 


By the river are farms all up and down, 
And the erown 
Of its steeples shows the neighboring town. 


Highways are braided and swamps reclaimed ; 
Towns are named; 
Life is softened, manners are tamed, 
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For youthful culture and social grace 


Soon replace 
The first rude life of a pioneer race. 


And men are polished, through act and speech, 
Each by each, 
As pebbles are smoothed on the rolling beach- 


The farmer has hands both strong and skilled, 
Fair fields tilled, 
A house well kept and big barns filled. 


In the porch at sunrise he will stand, 
Flushed and tanned, 
And view well pleased his prosperous land. 


Crib and stable and pear-shaped stacks 
Stalls and racks, 
Have come in the track of the fire and ax. 


Cider in cask and fruit in bin 
Are laid in 
For the gloomy months that will soon begin. 


Sons and daughters, a gathering throne, 
Fair and strong, 
Fill the old house with life and song. 


With threshing and spinning, wheat and wool, 
House and school, 
Heads are busy and bands are full. 


Then spelling matches and evening calls, 
Country balls, 
And sleighing parties when the snow falls. 


Tr. 
Laurels in life’s first Summer glow 
Rarely grow; 
But honors thicken on heads of snow. 


There is a luster of swords and shields, 
Well-fought fields ; 
The power the statesman or patriot wield¢; 


The glory that gleams from righted wrongs, 
Or belongs 
To the prophet’s words or the poet’s songs ; 


High thoughts that shine like the Pleiades 
Over seas! 
But worthy of worship, even with these, 


Is the fame of an honest. citizen, 
Now and then; 
The good opinion of plain good men. 


The farmer, solid and dignified, 
Through the wide, 
Fair valley on many affairs shall ride ; 


Through highway and byway, country and 
town, 
Up and down, 


He shall ride in the light of his own renown. 


In the halls of state, with outstretched hand, 
He shall stand, 
And counsel the Solons of the land. 


Neighbors, wearying of the law’s 
Quirks and flaws, 
To his good sense submit their cause. 


Their cause with wary, impartial eye 
He will try, 
And many a snarl! of the law untie. 


If simple and upright men there be, 
Such is he: 
A life, tke a broad, green, sheltering tree, 


For shade in the wayside heat and dust : 
All men trust 
His virtue and know his judgments just. 


Iv. 
One by one to the parents came 
Babes to name ; 
One by one they have passed the same. 


Hither and thither, each to his own, 
All have flown, 
Like birds from the nest when their wings have 
grown. 
Beginning again the same old strife ; 
Husband and wife 





Twisting the strands of the cord of life; 


Weaving forever the endless chain, 
Pleasure and pain, 
The gladness of action, the joy of gain. 


Hither and thither over the zone, 
All have flown, 
Like thistle-down by the four winds blown. 


One has power, and one has wealth 
Got by stealth : 
Happiest they who have hope and health. 


Into the further and wilder west 
Some have pressed ; 
Some are weary and some are at rest. 


Hither and thither, like seed that is sown, 
Each to his own ! 
What pangs of parting these doors have 
known! 


The tears of the young who go their way 
Last a day ; 
But the grief is long of the old who stay. 


Within these gates, where they have been left, 
Long bereft, 
With fond ties broken and old hearts cleft, 


They have stood, and, gazing across the snow, 
Felt the woe 
Of seeing the last of their children go. 


But new life comes as the old life goes, 
, Life yet glows! 
In children’s children the fresh tide flows. 


And the heart of the homestead warms to the 
core 
When once more 


Little feet patter on path and floor. 


v. 
Now daughters and sons, from far and near, 
m Reappear, 
And the day of all golden days is here. 


Experienced matrons, world-wise men, 
Come again : 
They are seven to-day who once were ten. 


Are these the children who left your door? 
Look once more! 


O mother. Are these the babes you bore ? 


One has acres and railroad shares, 
But no heirs; 
One, a house fall of children and poor man’s 
cares. 


But all distinction in life to-day 
Falls away, 
Like costume dropped with the parts they 
play. 


Here all, whatever success they claim, 
Rank the same; 
And the half-forgotton household name, 


As in old days, rings out again. 
Now, as then, 
It is Tom and Nelly and Sally and Ben. 


All smiles, all tears, through a shining haze, 
In a maze 
Of wonder and joy, the old folks gaze. 


Three generations around them stand, 
Hand in hand, 
As the petals of some vast flower expand. 


Sons, daughters, husbands and wives enclose 
Younger rows, 
Children’s children, and children of those, 


Whose children may yet with a living girth 
Circle earth. 
O infinite marvel of life and birth ! 


This is the crowning hour that cheers 
Failing years; 
This is the solace of many tears. 


Past sorrows, viewed from that sunset hight, 
Fade from sight, 
Or glimmer far off in softened light, 


Remembered mercies and joys increase, 
Trials cease, 
And all is blessedness, all is peace. 
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A JUNE RECOLLECTION OF 1879. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


Tae House of Lords is always a surprise 
to an American. The first thing that 
amazes youis that you are in it at all. 
Such is the number of guards, in import- 
ance and gold lace, and the prohibitions 
against going through this door and that 
one are so frequent that, unless you are 
well provided with tickets, you wonder 
how you get within the last door that sepa- 
rates the busy world from that group of 
old-time gentlemen. After a little incon- 
veninent delay, I was ushered by a servitor 
into the wasps’ nest which is dignified with 
the name of a gallery. The lords wear 
their hats, if they choose, while in session, 
and out of the whole number present at 
least a dozen had their bats on. It was 
difficult to identify the most of the mem- 
bers. Only here and there 1 knew one 
from his familiar portrait, and especially 
from his cartoonsin Punch. The session 
happened to be one of ecclesiastical inter- 
est. The week before the Government had 
been called upon to account for the death 
of the young Prince Imperial of France by 
the Zulus, and the response was not satis- 
factory. Now there was another inquiry, 
when the Government was questioned as to 
why it should appoint a new Dean of York, 
when the usagé was for the Chapter of 
York to elect its own deans. These in- 
quiries are not direct attacks, but they often 
have that force and correspond with the 
interpellation of the French Corps Legisla- 
tif. It is the public, through one of its 
representatives, asking how a particular 
thing has come about. It is an expression 
of dissatisfaction, and the Government can 
answer or not, as it may elect. 

In the present instance, the premier, 
Beaconsfield, was evidently expecting the 
question to come up; but only the sequel 
proved this, for his manner was of the 
utmost indifference. Unlike his neighbors, 
both right and left, he sat with bare head. 
He had the air of a sphinx. Thin, quiet, 
his calmness set off by a certain jauntiness, 
he looked at nobody and nothing; but, 
with arms folded across his chest, he seemed 
to be lost in dream or reverie. His blood- 
less olive face was as unlike any other one 
in the whole House of Lords as the Jew is 
unlike the Gentile. He looked for all the 
world like a mute figure in Madame Tus- 
saud’s Wax Works. First one and then 
another spoke in disapproval of the appoint- 
ment of the new Dean of York, and all the 
time the discussion was taking a closer 
range, and Beaconsfield was plainly told 
that such appointment was an invasion of 
the recognized rights of the Church ever 
since the Reformation. But not a feature 
of Beaconsfield moved. The one thing he 
had learned, both individually and as the 
representative of a persecuted race, was 
perfect repose under the lash. I was think- 
ing he meant to make no reply, but to put 
the matter off for another day, if not let the 
affair go by as an accomplished event. 
Here lay a mistake. He was only waiting 
for all the enemies’s guns to be discharged. 
He had been delving well into the books, 
had his evasive argument at his finger-ends, 
and was only waiting for the supreme 
moment to seize upon his prey. At last 
there came a pause, as if other business 
might easily come up, and then he arose. 
His manner was free from nervousness 
or haste. He did not look out upon his 
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audience, but at an empty seat across the 
table where he stood, and proceeded to 
develop one of the shrewdest arguments 
that any brain could devise. He made lit- 
tle reference to his opponents, except a 
pleasant word of gratitude at the privilege 
of being permitted to explain a very im- 
portant principle. He said that it was 
of grave importance that the new Dean 
of York should be a man of commanding 
influence, of great learning, of popular 
ability, and possessed of the confidence of 
the people in every part of the diocese. 
How could such a man be found? For his 
part, he believed the right man had been 
secured. He had consulted the Queen’s 
lawyers, and they had told him that the 
appointment belonged to the Crown, and, 
as its representative, he had advised the 
Queen to appoint the Rev. Mr. Fleming to 
the vacancy. How could he do otherwise? 
He must secure the best man, and had done 
80. 

Just here Beaconsfield gave the Arch- 
bishop of York a fearful stroke.. The 
Archbishop had been among the speakers 
attacking the premier for making an illegal 
appointment, and had been exceedingly 
earnest and strong in his assault; but 
when Beaconsfield came to the Archbish- 
op’s speech, he said that, in his own great 
desire to do the best possible thing for the 
diocese, he found it needful to consult 
others, wiser, perhaps, than himself in such 
matters, and among these excellent men, 
whose wisdom was an honor to Her 
Majesty’s dominions, there was one to 
whom he felt it a pleasure and a duty to 
go, and that man was none other than one 
to whom the lords had just been listening 
with exquisite delight and instruction— 
namely, the Archbishop of York himself! 
He defiantly declared that he had actually 
taken the Archbishop’s advice in appoint- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Fleming to the vacant 
deanship of York. This was the culmin- 
ation of Beaconsfield’s defense; or, rather, 
of what he had the deftness to make more 
an attack than a defense. He was far from 
apologetic and reached the apex of: his 
pyramid by slow and careful steps. Cheers 
went up from every part of the hall. The 
argument seemed final and overwhelming. 
There was a general understanding that 
nothing more could be said, and in a short 
time thereafter the epeaker took his seat, 
amid a round of applause. 

What more could be done? The Arch- 
bishop was, for the moment, in a bad 
predicament. No sooner was Beaconsfield 
through with his speech, however, than 
the Archbishop was again on his feet, to 
reply to what the premier had said about 
his endorsement of the Rev. Mr. Fleming. 
He said that, when consulted by Beacons- 
field about the quality and character of the 
proposed new incumbent, he had remarked 
that he was an estimable man; but that he 
gave no endorsement of him as the best 
man for the vacancy, or that the Crown 
had any right whatever to appoint him. 
This answer covered the whole case; but it 
had little avail. A large number of the 
members had walked out of the hall when 
Beaconsfield took his seat, and those who 
remained had lost all interest in the matter. 
The Archbishop's perfect explanation, which 
ehould have convinced every man that the 
matter of appointing a new Dean of York, 
who stands next to the Bishop, was only a 
Tory measure for the increase of power in 
Yorkshire, was heard by hardly a dozen 
lords, and those who may have heard passed 
it lightly by. The Bishop gesticulated ener- 
getically for such a sleepy body of men 
and threw much force into his speech; but 
he was fighting agains: tide and wind, and 
evidently believed there was no hope of 
victory, though he knew it belonged to the 
Chapter and himself. After a few random 
remarks from others, the lords passed to 
other business. 

And this was the end of the deanship 
matter. I had supposed it might come up 
again in some shape, so that the rights of 
the Chapter would be recognized for the 
future; but was told by one acquainted 
with affairs pertaining to the Upper House 
that the whole question was ended, and that 
the Chapter of York was now shorn of the 
privilege of appointing its own deans in 
future. 

The people outside the Lords understood 
the case thoroughly. It was part of Bea- 





consfield’s constant program: Add all you 
can to the power of themonarchy. Wher- 
ever you can clip off a bit of privilege 
from the people, whetherin churehor state, 
and splice it to the old cloth of royalty, 


do it; and wriggle out of it the best way 


you can, if they call you to aceount for it, 
Of course, every word of the discussion 


appeared in the uext morning’s papers. | 


Here the whole public’ was the audience, 
and the Archbishop’s speech went ‘for its 
full force. Ihearda man who sat next to 
me on the top of a stage going to Trafalgar 
Square, interject, as he was reading his 
Times: ‘‘ Beaconsfield has been caught 
again; but he has got out pretty well, after 
all!” ‘Why do you..Englishmen stand 
such nonsense?” I asked. ‘‘ Any man can 
see that he had no case. He was only lay- 
ing a trap, and has defended himself by 
further deception and misrepresentation.” 
‘Oh! yes; but then we don’t care to bother 
ourselves all the time with such little mat- 
ters. We like a man who wins, and that is 
what Beaconsfield generally does.” Not 
many months afterward, when people saw 
through the tinsel of Jingoism; and that 
Russia, and not England, was the real victor 
at the Berlin Congress; and that the 
Afghan and Burmese and Zulu wars and 
the making of the Queen an ‘“‘ Empress” 
were only little balloons to help the home 
inflation, the Tory went out and the Liberal 
went in. 

As a speaker, Beaconsfield was remark- 
ably clear and plausible. Of him it might 
be said, as it was of Stepiien A. Douglas, 
that he has seldom been excelled in mak- 
ing the worse appear the better cause. 
English annals nowhere furnish his supe- 
rior in setting off a bad case with the adorn- 
ments and padding of poetical quotation, 
literary history, and even the floating gos- 
sip of the upper ten thousand. He was 
never a Saxon in any sense. Only a 
stranger in the country, but admitted to its 
high places of confidence, he went forward 
from year to year by a species of dash and 
persistency that captured. solely by the 
trick of surprise. The useful lesson from 
Beaconsfield is how much one can accom- 
plish by working steadily toward one thing. 
Everything he did was for the premiership. 
His novels; his political combinations; his 
advocacy of the Reform Bill, when his heart 
was entirely the other way (toward repres- 
sion), were all in the same line and for the 
same goal. He had few sympathies, and 


those he had were controlled entirely by - 


his own advancement. He was the kind of 
man to serve a queen. He was a master in 
quiet flattery, and kept it up well. He was 
seldom candid, and preferred to make the cir- 
cuit of two sides of a triangle, instead of one. 
An oriental at the start, he never became any- 
thing else. Never was an ethnic mark better 
preserved than in him. He tells the story 
well in the account he gives as an introduc- 
tion to the best edition of the elder Disraeli’s 
works. It is the narrative of persecuted 
Jews—first in Spain, then in Venice, and last 
of all in England. 

So the long duel between Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield is over. One withdraws from 
the contest, and soon the other will disap- 
pear. Gladstone is the real Saxon, the 
direct combatant, the warm-hearted friend 
of the prostrate man, wherever you find 
him. Beaconsfield had few sympathies 
with the crustless masses. The dom- 
ination over his race (for, after all, he was 
still the Jew, with only the incident of 
Christian baptism) taught him how to 
domineer, and -he never forgot the lesson. 
He played the littérateur because he was 
from infancy in the sweet fellowship of 
books and had been born in a library. Be- 
sides, authorship helped him in the scram- 
ble for preferment. His works were the 
fiction of fiction, the hollowest part of the 
hollow trumpet, and his characters strutted 
through life on stilts or lounged in their 
great barouches past Albert Gate, in Hyde 
Park. With Gladstone everything has been 
different. He has walked the streets of 
London as a British citizev. He has never 
been a favorite at Windsor Castle or Buck- 
ingham Palace; but the people have believed 
inhim. They knew a man was there. He 
has written in many departments; but 
chiefly on Homer and his age. He has 
grown and learned, and his first book, on 
“Church and State,” which -Macaulay 
knew so well how to pull to pieces, marks 





the distance the man has traveled from his | a young preacher inveighing against it, 
first crudities to his presentaltitude. Lifebas_ 


been #6@ Teal for him to write fiction, and 
so his men have been the makers of history. 
In public speech he has said what he be- 
lieved; while Beaconsfield sfid what he 
only fancied. Judged from his own stand- 
ard, Beaeonsfield’s life was a saccess, for 
no more ambitious a spirit ever walked 
across Palace Yard at Westminster. He 
gained his end when ‘he became premier. 
How he should fulfill his task when in 
office was less in his thought. His work 
has been rather an Eastern dream uf seven- 
ty-five years than a long life of Western 
deeds. 

Des Morves, Ia., April 27th, 1881. 





JUDGING THE REVISION. 





BY THE REV. MEADE C. WILLIAMS. 





THE Revised New Testament is almost 
upon us. Its appearance is expected with 
whetted interest. It will, of course, at 
once be put under the ordeal of criticism 
and will have to bear a most jealous’ ‘scru- 
tiny. Thisis only natural. It is very im- 
portant, however, that this criticism be fair 
and intelligent. Ignorance, blind fatuity, 
unreasoning prejudice should not be al- 
lowed to discredit the work. The Revisers 
will give reasons for any changes they have 
made. If we object to their conclusions, 
we likewise must produce reasons. It must 
be a matter of knowledge and scholarship 
on both sides. Not only the Revisers, but 
the critics also will be under watch; and in 
the discussions soon to arise the latter part 
of Pope’s couplet may find many an illus- 
tration: 

“Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill.” 

It is obvious that the present English 
Version cannot be the standard by which to 
try the Revision. Neither can religious 
consciousness, or inner sense, or devout 
instinct be the test. Much less shall an 
arbitrary personal taste bear rule. 

What, then, is the true standard or what 
are the criteria of judgment by which to 
institute our tests of criticism? 

In general, if we want to object to the 
Revisers’ work, we must traverse the same 
grounds to disprove their findings which 
they have pursued to establish them. 

These are mainly two: 

1. The question of genuine text. 

2. Its best reproduction into English. 

When the Revisers occasionally omit a 
passage or word, or substitute a different 
word for one found in that Greek text 
which King James men used, they do it as 
experts, as most skilled and conscientious 
investigators in the sources of textual puri_ 
ty. And there are many of us who, though 
we have not access to those sources to ex- 
amine for ourselves, yet have no difficulty 
in trusting to the competence and honesty 
of these men, any more than we have in 
trusting the reports of sea-divers who go 
to the bottom of the deep, or of travelers 
who explore Central Africa. Now, if you 
object to these changes, you mustdo it not 
by crying ‘‘innovation,” “irreverence”; 
but by showing that the weight of textual 
authority is on the side of the present read- 
ings. The few excisions and other changes 
of text which may appear the Cominittee 
have made on grounds solely documentary, 
not sentimental or theological. If he calls 
this alteration sacrilegious, the critic must 
substantiate his very serious charge on 
grounds of the same character as those to 
which the Revisers have confined them- 
selves. 

Again, when no change is made in the 
Greek text, the Revisers still make changes, 
here and there, by giving other translations 
to certain words than the present version 
shows. If you object, it is puerile to do 
so simply because the displaced term 
isa ‘‘familiar wording” or has more 
‘roundness and grandeur.” The issue 
between the Committee and your 
self must be otherwise met. It is a 
matter of. 1st, grammar. Bring botti 
translations alongside the original and 
show that your preference for the old is 
sustained. You may have much to favor 
your view. They may have more. The 
only thing to do is to compare. It is related 
that, soon after the publication of King 
James’s Version, one of the Committee heard 
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giving three reasons: why @ certain word 
should not have been translated as it was, 
The, doctor calmly ealled his “attention to 
the: fact that not only had the Committee 


considered those three reasons hé had men. 
Honea § the word should not have been 

. but also thirteen reasons be- 
see ich were favorable to the rendering 


en Or, 2d, it is @ matter of 
Very much of the correction 
a ill be made does not reflect in the 
least on those who prepared the present 
version. The English Bible has many 
words which expressed precisely the sense 
of the original then, but do not now. This 
is not the fault of those translators, but is 
due to the changes constantly going on in 
all spoken languages. One great advantage 
of the Hebrew and Greek as chosen vehicles 
for the Scripture is that they were dead 
languages. Hence, their words were fixed 
and liable to no fluctuation of sénse. An 
old English poet was so impressed by this 
thought that he thus expressed his appre- 
hensions for his posthumous fame: 
“ Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek. 
We write in sand. ur language crows, 
And, like the tide, our work o'erflows.” 
It is not so bad as that; but still to the 
extent, it is said, of at least 200 words in 
the English Bible, now either obsolete or 
changed in their signification, does this ap- 
ply. If you reject the more accurate pres- 
ent-day phraseology which the Committee 
offers for this class of words, you must give 
a good reason for it. 


Thus, then, if we take issue with the 
Revisers, it must be on their own ground, 
and by strict application of the scientific 
methods of criticism.. We must fight it out 
on that line, and not on the ground of 
*‘familiar wording,” beauty of sentiment, 
‘‘inner sense,” or any @ priori considera- 
tions. If the Revisel New Testament 
should read, in the song of the angels, 
“Glory to God in. the highest, peace on 
earth among men of good will,” objects of 
God’s good will (Ido not say it 7s thus to 
read), we can object not because it disturbs 
a familiar Christmas text, but only by show- 
ing that the weight of manuscript author- 
ity presents the noun in the nominative 
and not in the genitive, 
A single letter makes the whole 
difference, and early documents, not 
personal preference nor the sentiment 
of past associations, must decide. If 
we should find John i, 18 furnishing u 
most explicit and stupendous declaration 
of the deity of Christ, ‘‘the only begotten 
God, which is in the bosom of the Father” 
(I am not saying this change will be made), 
it can be rejected not on the ground of 
the singularity of the stutement, but only 
by showing that texual criticism does not 
allow the reading. If it should represent 
that in the second chapter of John Jesus 
drives out from the temple not the traders 
and money-changers, but only the sheep 
and the oxen (I do not say it zi// so read), 
the case would not be determined against 
the change by reference to the present En- 
glish of it, or to the pictures, familiar from 
our youth, of the discomfited traffickers 
fleeing before the Lord; but only by the 
question: How do you understand the little 
Greek particle r??_ If we should have Paul 
counseling Timothy to “‘ give attendance to 
the reading ”"—viz., the service of Scripture 
reading in the assemblies of worship, along 
with his other public duties, “the exhort, 
ation and the doctrine” (instruction), in- 
stead of the present ‘“‘give attendance to 
reading,” as if an injunction to the cultiva- 
tion of general literature—if such change 
is made (I do not say it will be), we can 
take.issue with the Revisers only by show- 
ing that when the sacred writers used the 
Greek article. they meant nothing by 
it. 

One of our Church papers last winter in- 
timated that when-the changes made by the 
Revision are announced the public will 
“put their verdict upon them,” and that 
this verdict will ‘‘end controversy.” If 
the public is to decide and pass their “ ver- 
dict” upon.the ten years’ scholarly and de- 
vout labor of this English and American 
Committee, then, as I began, so [elose: It is 
to. be wished the public may do their work 
with understanding and intelligence. 

Princetor, ILL. 


case, eidoxia, 
* 
evdoxiac. 
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COUSIN KATIE’S HOPES. 
BY THY REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 








Ir Aunt Jerusha seemed somewhat op- 
pressed with fear by the prospective 
changes in the Creed, her daughter Kate 
was certainly all alive with hope. If the 
first was like a cloud or a nor’eastern driz- 
zie, the more hopeful daughter was like a 
May morning. 

There was inspiration in her bright smile 
and breezy air as she came in from her 
afternoon constitutional, accompanied by a 
youthful bachelor of divinity from Prince- 
ton. 

Cousin Katie had for some little time 
been deeply interested in theological ques- 
tions; and when she came home from Vas- 
sar, knowing more, as her mother said, than 
the three wise men of Gotham, she pro- 
posed for her next great undertaking to re~ 
write Dr. Hodge’s ‘‘ System of Theology.” 
When asked concerning her plan for the 
Revised Edition, she said she should leave 
out at least three-fourths, and try to sim- 
plify the remainder, so as to bring it within 
the comprehension of the average theo- 
logical student. That would save the sem- 
jmary boys a good deal of hard work and 
give them more time for their correspond- 
ence. She hoped to be able to give to the 
world a treatise which, for brevity and 
simplicity, as well as for its elaborate and 
adequate treatment of all important points, 
would be the wonder and admiration of all 
theologians. It should contain nothing 
but what they could all accept, and nothing 
‘but what was clearly taught in the Word. 
It should make no attempt to smother with 
poetry or piece out with metaphysics any 
biblical doctrine. All time spent in con- 
troversy, except what she consumed herself, 
was worse than wasted. 

‘‘ What is the use,” she would say, “of 
trying to befog all Christendom with what 
the Bible makes as clear as A, B, C?” 

Not seeing any particular use in it, we 
did not feel called upon to invent a 
reply. 

When she and her friend Richard came 
in where Aunt Jerusha was knitting, it was 
very easy to inquire of her how the revised 
edition of Hodge’s ‘‘ Theology” was pro- 
gressing. 

“‘Oh! bravely,” was the reply. ‘‘ The 
title-page is all complete, and the preface 
and table of contents. Only think; I’ve re- 
duced the latter to a single page! The 
main body is hung up for the present, to 
see what you are going to do with your 
creed. I see you are to have a new one?” 

‘*Oh! yes,” we replied. 

‘* Well, I’m glad you are. I’m delighted 
to know there is one denomination of 
Christians in the Nineteenth Century brave 
enough to look the Seventeenth Century 
out of countenance.” 

‘*Brazen enough, did you say?” 

‘‘Brave I said. It takes brass to affirm 
that the theological world reached the 
climax of wisdom two hundred years ago. 
If a doctor of divinity is expected to know 
more than a bachelor of divinity, if a man 
should know more than a boy, why 
shouldn’t the Church in its maturity know 
more than it did in its infancy?” 

Tt should, undoubtedly.” 

** Well, Lhope your committee will have 
the grace and the courage to tell us just 
what we may reasonably believe, now 
we've got our eyes open.” 

“It will. But see here, Cousin, if you’ve 
got your eyes open, suppose you tell us 
what you see that would be well for us to 
believe.” 

‘Oh! I see enough. I see that the world 
is hungry for a creed that lies more in the 
field of life and conduct than in the field 
of speculation, of guess-work, and logic. 
Shall I tell you what I hope?” 

‘* Certainly; certainly, if Richard is will- 
ing.” 

‘‘Tf he doesn’t want to listen, he may 
help mother toe off that stocking. It will 
not hurt him to get a touch of practical life. 
What I hope is this: that the new creed will 
define more particularly the place which 
our plain every-day duties have in. the re- 
ligious life. Isthere any saving faith or 
Christian faith except that which works by 
love? which works cheerfully, conscien- 
tiously, and faithfully in one’s daily routine 
of duty? There’s a good deal in what 
Cousin Sally Jones said, after her visit to 





Council Hall. She thought it should be 
made an article in the creed that students 
should take better care of their rooms; that 
their environment should testify to their 
carefulness and sense of order. Doesn't 
Paul say ‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order’? If that ‘all things’ doesn’t 
cover the care of a theologue’s room, in- 
cluding the library and writing-desk, it 
isn’t as broad as it might be. Andif a 
young minister or prospective pastor can- 
not learn to take care of things in his 
room, how is he going to keep everything 
straight in a parish, provided he ever gets a 
settlement?” 

“If you expect an answer to that conun. 
dram, we should say it is very doubtful 
whether he will ever be able to keep every- 
thing straight in his parish, whatever 
articles you would have in his creed or 
whatever training he has with regard to his 
writing-desk. That ‘everything’ covers a 
good deal of ground, and it will take 
more than one man to keep everything 
straight even in a small parish.” 

‘You may think I’ve strained a point; 
but you cannot help seeing the point I 
would make. There is such a thing asa 


vital creed—the beliefs of the beart which - 


are worked out in life; and there is such 
a thing as a formal creed and a speculative 
creed, containing the things we profess to 
believe, the things we guess at, or infer 
from some biblical statements. What I 
hope your committee will do is to run 
their propositions more nearly along the 
line of life, and avoid, us far as possible, 
the metaphysics and philosophy of theol- 
ogy. That is what men quarrel over. 
Mother used to tell us that little children 
shouldn’t ’spute. How can it be any more 
creditable for older children to keep up a 
running fire of disputation over what they 
ought or ought not to believe? Some one 
has remarked that ‘ conduct is nine-tenths.’ 
Then Christian conduct should have a 
large place in the creed. What we think 
and feel and do we know something about; 
but what part we guess Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob had in Adam’s sin makes 
very little difference to you or me. We 
know that we have torepent of our own 
sin. We feel a real contrition for our own 
bad conduct; but we do not so easily blame 
ourselves for what Eve did in the Garden, 
I wish you could see some of the letters 
I've written to Richard during the year 
past. He says they have helped him more 
in reference to some of the doctrines than 
the professor’s lectures. It is only because 
I come at them from the heart side, the 
practical side; and the professor from the 
head side or the speculative side. Itisa 
good thing enough fora professor to use 
his brains; but the conclusions of the brain 
should never inflict a wound upon the 
heart.” 

*‘I should like very much to see those 
theological letters. I've no doubt they 
were written from the heart and to the 
heart.” 

“Oh! you needn’t laugh. I only hope 
that new creed will be written from the 
heart and to the heart. If it expresses 
clearly and only what we heartily believe, 
it will be the marvel of our age. It should 
be a confession of faith, rather than a pro- 
fession of inherited dogmas.” 

‘*You may be more than half right,” 
we interposed. ‘‘And it is certainly very 
good of you to favor the committee 
with such wise suggestions. You are the 
daughter of a very suggestive mother; 
but a little before you came in, when she 
was suggesting brevity as an excellent 
quality for the new creed, it occurred to us 
that possibly she was not the one to give 
advice to the committee. It would hardly 
do to hint the same in your case, I suppose; 
but are you not too greatly interested in 
Princeton just at present to advise concern- 
ing a Congregational creed?” 

“Well, if we call ourselves Princetonians, 
we are first cousins to some of the Congre- 
gationalists, and we are deeply interested 
in whatever concerns your prosperity. I 
cannot help thinking, either, that you are 
setting the example for some of your near 
relatives, . If [had Richard’s last letter here, 
1 could show you that the students there are 
almost as much interested in your new con- 
fession of;faith as the St. Louis Council it- 
self, They have not all grown up to the 
Westminster Catechism yet, and they would 











like something which they can believe be- 
fore they get to Heaven. 

See here, Richard, do you mind if I show 
Cousin your last letter?” 

‘I don’t know that I have any objec- 
tions; but it can hardly be so interesting to 
him as it appears to have been to you.” 

‘*T guess he’ll like it, if it isn’t one of 
your brightest. Itis very suggestive. One 
part of it reminds me of what Uncle Jacob 
used to call ‘trusting in Providence.’ 
When his harness broke, he would tie it up 
with a poor string, and then trust in Prov- 
idence. When he ought to have had it 
mended and made strong, be would trust in 
Providence till the string gave way. That 
I call tempting Providence. I believe in 
cause and effect; in the law of God ruhning 
through all Nature. I would write my 
article somehow like this: ‘ We believe in 
a Providence who favors tl:ose that keep 
their powder dry.’ I hope your committee 
will put in something as practical as that. 
Mother used to pray that we children might 
have good health; but she took the utmost 
pains to give us plain, nourishing food, 
warm clothes, and good protection for our 
feet. Icall that the prayer of faith. Just 
let-me run up-stairs and get that letter.” 

In a moment she was bounding up the 
stairs, strong, happy, hopeful, audacious 
in the best sense, full of faith as of frolic, 
and ready for any encounter. 

As she whipped through the door, we 
could not help thinking that Cousin Katie’s 
hopes were, at least, as worthy of attention 
as Aunt Jerusha’s fears. If the latter did 
not want her creed too long, the former 
was quite as certain that she did not want 
hers too metaphysical. 

AMESBURY, Mss. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





THE popular brauch of the national legis- 
lature was the most interesting sight that 
the Capital had to offer to those who jour- 
peyed thither in 1826. The day of read 
speeches (prepared, perhaps, hy persons 
outside of Congress) had not arrived; nei- 
ther had it occurred to any one to ask leave 
to print prosy documents which had not even 
been read. The excitement of brisk debates, 
conducted by able men, was constantly to 
be had; and the elaborate speeches were 
eloquent or logical appeals, designed to 
make or change vetes. My very first morn- 
ing in Washington was devoted to the 
House, and the discussion gave me the op- 
portunity of hearing Webster make one of 
those massive appeals for loyalty to the 
spirit, as well as the Jetter of the Constitu- 
tion which distinguished his public’career. 

A movement to put a breakwater in the 
Delaware was in contemplation, and, as a 
means toward the successful prosecution of 
this end, Miner, of Pennsylvania, intro. 
duced a resolution requesting the President 
to lay before Congress a statement to show 
the net amount of revenue derived from 
imposts and tonnage from ports within the 
Bay of Delaware for the past thirty four 
years. Also the President was requested 
to furnish the amount of expenditures for 
lighthouses, beacons, and other public 
works made in that bay. This was to be 
followed by like information in respect to 
receipts and expenditures within the Bay of 
Chesapeake, as well as similar figures ap- 
pertaining to the harbor of New York, 
Now, the request for the increase of knowl- 
edge embodied in these resolutions seemed 
to me so harmless and even so laudable 
that I marveled at the evident displeasure 
of Webster while they were being read. 
Could it be that his practiced eye had 
detected a cat concealed in this measure 
of apparently innocent meal? It was 
even so, and the moment the reading 
ceased the great man rose, and, with the 
air of one not to be trifled with, demanded 
full information of the motives with which 
the call had been made. And so the mo- 
tives had to appear, though the mover of 
the resolution covered them with all the 
gloss of which they were susceptible. The 
hard fact was that the Delaware Break- 
water was wanted by his constituents, and 
he thought that these revenue statistics 
would establish a claim which Congress 
could be moved to recognize. Was it not 





pertinent, he asked, to show how the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of this commercial 
district compared with those of others? 
‘‘No,” exclaimed Webster; ‘‘not if you 
mean us to infer that, because the port of 
Philadelphia has yielded such and such 
sums to the revenue, it is, therefore, entitled 
to have its wishes complied with in the 
matter of the Breakwater. I oppose a call 
based upon such principles.” And then he 
added, with a mighty scorn, which seemed 
to settle the question: ‘‘ They are the, very 
essence of local legislation.” Whereupon 
Wurts, of Pennsylvania, came to the assist- 
ance of his colleague, and (to follow out the 
metaphor) smoothed the meal so carefully 
over the pussy, whose slumbers had been 
disturbed, that it almost seemed doubtful 
whether she could still be beneath that 
placid surface. An amendment was, of 
course, proposed, and the debate became 
general, Wood, of New York, and other 
members taking part in it. The closing 
speech was made by Webster, and was 
peinted and effective. He began by dis- 
claiming eny hostility to the Breakwater, 
The project, on its own merits, deserved 
serious consideration. But he wanted no 
information concerning the revenue col- 
lected in the port of Philadelphia. That 
revenue was paid wherever consumers of 
the imported products happened to reside, 
“The gentlemen in charge of this resolu- 
tion,” said Webster, with his imperative 
emphasis, ‘“‘are pushing the argument of 
stale against state; and I bar all such 
reasoning.” He proceeded to a reductio ad 
absurdum, sarcastically proposing to find 
out how much revenue was received at 
other ports, and then to make appropria- 
tions to each correspond to the figures of 
the custom-houses. ‘If the Breakwater 
is wanted,” he concluded, ‘‘ let it be shown 
on other grounds. If it is wanted at all, it 
is wanted as a great national work and 
must be urged upon great national consider- 
ations.” Assoon as Webster resumed his 
seat the question was called, and the resolu- 
tions rejected by a handsome majority. 
The speech was absolutely unprepared and 
was not a great one; but it was eminently 
characteristic of the man. It illustrated 
that exquisite sensitiveness to any disre- 
spect to the paramount majesty of the 
Union, which would allow no slur, how- 
ever subtle and indirect, to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

On the morning of Thursday, February 
16th, the galleries of the House were filled 
at an early hour. It was known that the 
most sensational orator of the time, George 
Macduffie, of South Carolina, a bitter opo- 
nent of the Administration, was to ask a 
hearing of his countrymen. The occasion 
gained interest from the fact that a young 
lady to whom the orator was very attentive, 
and whom, I believe, he afterward married, 
was conspicuous in the gallery. ‘‘ See! 
There is Miss opposite. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Macduffie will outdo himself 
to-day,” said one of the ladies of my party, 
as we took our seats. And these same 
ladies whom I attended were Miss Mease 
and Miss Helen; the former remarkable for 
her powers of conversation, the latter a 
niece of Mrs. Adams, whom I had often 
met in Quincy. 

Macduffie was certainly an orator, if 
earnestness and fluency can make one. His 
effort (and it may well be so called, for he 
gesticulated all over) lasted the greater 
part of two days, and was always lively, if 
never conclusive. He was not guilty of 
sawing the air with his hand, after the man. 
ner which Hamlet deprecates, for he pre- 
ferred to pound that element with tightly- 
clenched fists. ‘‘ Will not those fists of Mr, 
Macduffie fly off and hit somebody?” whis- 
pered Miss Helen to me, during one of the 
tempests or, as I may say, whirlwinds of 
his passion. Such were the remarks of the 
friends of the Administration upon the over- 
emphasis of this high-talking Southerner. 

To understand the motive of this violent 
speech, it is necessary to remember that in 
1824 the choice of President fell upon the 
House of Representatives, and an Execu- 
tive was elected to whom a majority of the 
electors and presumably of the people 
were opposed. In other words, the majority 
of the House had over-ruled the majority 
of the nation. Here was a situation cap- 
able of rhetorical treatment of the intensest 
sort; and the fact that the administration 
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of Mr. Adams was one of the most honor- 
able which the nation has enjoyed had no 
power to stay the sound and fury of parti- 
san calumny. The House had resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and was sitting to con- 
sider certain resolutions formally moved 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. It 
was proposed to amend the Constitution, 
so that a uniform system of voting by dis- 
tricts should be established in the states, 
and to prevent the election of President 
from ever devolving upon either branch of 
Congress. Under the guise of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, a proposition was 
made to alter the relation between the 
states upon which the original compact of 
union had been based; and this because, 
after nine successful presidential elections, 
there had come one failure. As the report 
of Macduffie’s speech may be read in the 
Congressional Records of the time, I shall 
attempt no sketch of its argument. The drift 
of it was that, because of the idolatrous 
homage rendered to the Constitution, the 
rights of minorities were in grievous peril, 
and this was a mutter of serious concern to 
this very democratic slaveholder; but, 
after all, he argued, the Constitution was 
aimed at ascertaining the popular voice in 
the election of President, and, if it missed 
the mark, it must, of course, be set to 
rights. And then the equality of represent- 
ation of the states in the Upper House was 
glanced at, and pronounced a wrong which 
the larger communities would not always 
tolerate. ‘‘In throwing the election into 
the House,” said the orator, ‘‘ we expose 
ourselves to those arts of political courtship 
which the ambitious have ever been prone 
to practice. The little arts of a dinner or 
a condescending smile are the means by 
which cunning aspirants address themselves 
to the vanity and foibles of those who 
fall within the sphere of their fascination. 

The People (properly spelt by the report- 
er with a large P) cannot be reached by 
these arts!” And then Macduffie went on 
to show how Mr. Adams, destitute of the 

confidence of this virtuous and discrimin, 
ating People, would be forced to buttress 
himself with patronage, and to introduce 
a corrupt civil service, like that employed 

by the Roman emperors. How has history 
answered these unworthy surmises? Three 
vears later the People seated Andrew Jack- 

son in the presidential chair, and the pure 
and efficient civil service maintained by 

President Adams was degraded to a posi- 

tion which is the shame of. America to this 

day. ; 

Mr. Macduffie’s harangue, though one of 
the famous incidents of the time, would be 
scarcely worth the notice here accorded to 
it were it not necessary in order to empha- 
size my delight with the reply of Henry R. 
Storrs, of New York. ‘‘A very masterly 
speech,” says my journal. ‘‘ He spoke like 
a statesman and commanded the attention 
of the House by his manly eloquence and 
cogent reasoning. He descended to none 
of the meretricious arts to provoke applause, 
but met the full responsibilities of the sit- 
uation.” Ihad never heard a parliament- 
ary speech that was so vigorous or which 
seemed to come from a man so thoroughly 
equipped. Storrs swept down upon Mac- 
duffie’s hasty assertion that the Constitution 
was aimed simply at ascertaining the pop- 
ular voice in the election of President. 
The pure democratic principle was to be 
found in no branch of the Government, not 
even in the House of Representatives. The 
pation was based upon a mixed principle, 
in which the rights of independent states 
were commingled with those of the people 
at large. And then came a cutting propo- 
sition to the Southern gentleman, who, in 
his enthusiasm for pure democracy, was 
disposed to sink the rights guaranteed to 
the states as separate communities. With 
telling effect Storrs pointed his finger at the 
peculiar Southern institution, and showed 
that its stability would be at an end the 
moment that the people of all the states 
were melted into one mass and the voters 
of the South had no advantage in repre- 
sentation. He begged that Macduffie would 
proceed to complete his amendment on his 
own principles, and abolish a state of things 
which gave the white men of his section a 
much greater weight than those of the 
North. The argumentum ad hominem was 
never more remorselessly put, and the 
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‘**sensation” which ran along the galleries 
was a deserved tribute to the acumen and 
eloquence of the member from New York. 
Mr. Storrs was, after Daniel Webster, the 
most impressive man in a Congress which 
fairly represented the best intelligence of the 
country. To hear him speak was to carry 
away a lasting memory of eloquence and 
ability; yet, for some reason, he missed the 
position of conspicuous leadership which 
men of far less power have easily main- 
tained. His friends used to account for 
this by saying that Storrs had a judicial way 
of looking all round a subject, which de- 
prived him of that absorbing enthusiasm 
for one particular view of it upon which 
political prominence depends. His reason- 
ing, they said, was strong enongh to con- 
vince every one but himself; but he could 
never believe that his own arguments quite 
closed a question, and he was sincere 
enough to let the world know that this was 
the case. A biography of Mr. Storrs was 
once in contemplation. It was to have 
been the joint work of William C. Noyes 
and William H. Bogart, and the latter has 
told us that, after the death of Mr. Noyes, 
the journal of Mr. Storrs had been given to 
the Buffalo Historical Society. Whether 
it has ever been published I have no 
knowledge. 

I was fortunate in hearing the elaborate 
speech by William §. Archer, of Virginia, 
upon the Macduffie resolutions, as it was a 
fine specimen of Southern eloquence, as 
well as very sensible in its general drift. 
The name of this gentleman was seldom 
mentioned without the addition of an 
adjective borrowed from Dr. Young’s 
“Night Thoughts,” a poem which at that 
time was familiar to everybody who read 
poetry at all. ‘‘Insatiate Archer! would 
not one suffice?” sung the royal chaplain, 
thus apostrophizing the Jast enemy of man. 
The quotation was altogether too felicitous 
to escape attention when the member from 
the Old Dominion made more speeches than 
were thought necessary upon some ques- 
tion before the House; and so it came to 
pass that in the social Washington of 1826 
it was as natural to speak of Jnsatiate 
Archer as of Daniel Webster or of Henry 
Clay. Mr. Archer’s rhetoric, though a 
little too brilliant for Northern taste, was 
certainly effective, and his unequivocal 
condemnation of the radical changes in the 
Constitution which Macduffie had de- 
manded was sustained by a vigorous argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, about the matter upon 
which the feeling of the day was most 
excited he was with his friend from South 
Carolina. He saw small hope for the 
Union unless the Constitution were so far 
amended as to prevent the election of 
President from devolving upon either 
branch of Congress. Waxing very elo- 
quent over the perilous jurisdiction of the 
House in the appointment of the Executive 
Magistrate, he finished a compromise speech 
which commanded the attention, as it 
largely appealed to the sympathies, of his 
audience. 

The gallery of the old House of Repre- 
sentatives was, in fact, not a gallery at all, 
it being simply a platform, raised a foot or 
two above the floor of the hall, which gave 
the honorable members an excellent oppor- 
tunity of attending to the ladies who had 
come to listen to them. The huge pillars 
by which it was divided rendered it difficult 
to secure a place from which the whole 
assembly could be seen, and it followed 
that it was highly important to know who 
the speakers were to be before selecting 
seats. It was a serious drawback to the 
interest of a debate that some of the partic- 
ipants must necessarily be concealed; but 
then the debates were interesting enough to 
overcome this drawback, for Congress was 
at that time fairly thrust up to the true 
theory of its character, and it was an educa- 
tion to have the freedom of the galleries. 
Men who could think on their feet and 
who were keen to take advantage of any 
slip in the arguments of their opponents 
were sent as the ablest mouthpieces of dif- 
ferent phases of public sentiment. To a 
New Englander, a debate in the House was 
like a glorified town meeting. There was 
all the alertness of mind which is so con- 
spicuous in that primal assembly, accom- 
panied with an ability which could fairly 
grapple with the national problems pre- 





sented for solution. Prejudice and passion, 





of course, there were; but the unjust war 
upon the Administration was well fought. 
From their point of view, the assailing 
partisans were patriotic men. Grant the 
premises that the Southern States were 
their country and slavery was its life- 
blood, and their favorite epithet, ‘‘ chival- 
rous,” need not be witheld from the leading 
spirits of the opposition. Men will soon 
come to believe what they wish to believe. 
A few downright phrases of Mr. Adams 
(‘Paralyzed by the will of our constitu- 
ents” was one of them) were torn from 
their context to represent him as a mon- 
archist conspiring against the liberties of 
the nation. Meantime, the ‘‘Old Roman” 
(as Jackson was absurdly called) was 
marching upon the straggling provincial 
town which then did duty as the Capital. 
He would reward his friends and punish 
his enemies, who were also, of course, the 
friends and enemies of mankind. The ver- 
dict of history has already been given upon 
the administration of the younger President 
Adams. It was tried as by fire, and came 
out as gold from the furnace. 

WALLAsTon, Mass. 





THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE 
SENATE. 


BY ‘‘ HARRY’S GRANDFATHER.” 


THE INDEPENDENT, in a late leading 
editorial article, vigorously vindicates 
the President’s constitutional right to 
make nominations to offices without con- 
sulting any senator. It speaks none too 
severely of any senator using his vote and 
his influence with other senators against the 
confirmation of a nomination because the 
President did not consult him before mak- 
ing it. If any senator is thus assuming to 
impair the President’s constitutional pre- 
rogative, THe INDEPENDENT has not too 
severely rebuked him. 

Is there not another side of this question? 
and may not the present be a good time to 
study it on both sides? | 

The President’s power to appoint is lim- 
ited by the constitutional provision that it 
must be ‘‘ with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” There is a good reason for 
this limitation. It is the duty of the Sen- 
ate to refuse its consent to an appointment. 
which would be dangerous to the country. 
It is the duty of each senator to vote against 
the confirmation of any nomination which 
he individually believes to be dangerous to 
the country, either on account of incompe- 
tency or want of integrity in the person 
nominated. 

In view of those principles of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform advocated by Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT, might it not be the duty of senators to 
withhold consent from an appointment pro- 
posed by the President which would have 
the effect of removing from office a tried, 
capable, and faithful incumbent for none 
but partisan reasons? Does Tue InNpDE- 
PENDENT see any but partisan reasons for the 
removal of Colonel Merritt from the office 
to which Judge Robertson is nominated? 
Colonel Merritt is not in office by favor of 
Senator Conkling, nor at his dictation. 
Continuing him there would be no humili- 
ating submission of the President to an im- 
perious senator. THE INDEPENDENT tells 
of a petition requesting his continuance, 
with signatures occupying ‘‘a space of 
fifty-five feet.” Those are understood to be 
the signatures of business men, who desire 
the office to be administered on business 
principles, and not as a political machine. 
Tar INDEPENDENT mentions a_ reported 
promise of the President to ‘‘ keep the New 
York Custom-house out of politics alto- 
gether,” ‘‘in the event of Judge Robert- 
son’s confirmation as collector,” and very 
properly suggests that that is the right thing 
to do, at any rate, whether Judge Robert 
son is confirmed or not. Is not that ad- 
mitted to be the very thing that Colonel 
Merritt has been doing? 

President Garfield’s best friends and most 
loyal citizens hope that he holds those 
principles of Civil Service Reform which 
were affirmed by his predecessor, and will 
faithfully apply them. Is not this a good 
opportunity to show that that is just what 
he means? We cannot justly say that the 
removal of Colonel Merritt and the ap. 
pointment of Judge Robertson would be 
contrary to those principles. It is our 
duty to presume that the President has 
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good reasons for his nomination. It is not 
disloyal nor discourteous to confess the 
fear that be has made a mistake, and the 
wish that he would withdraw his proposal 
to displace Colonel Merritt. He will best 
conserve his own prerogative by gracefully 
recognizing its constitutional limitation, 
and, now that the N. Y. Custom-house jg 
so cleverly “‘ out of politics,” just letting it 
stay out. 





A MOUNTAIN OF FIRE. 


BY THE REV. WM. B. OLESON, . 


A pruuar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night! That is what the Hilo boys 
and girls see now every morning and even- 
ing, only it does not go before them, as the 
cloudy and fiery pillar did before the 
Israelites in the wilderness. This is a col- 
umn of smoke and fire that is creeping 
toward this little Sandwich Island village 
every day, and it rises from a stream of red- 
hot Java that has already come thirty miles, 
and is now burning its way through the 
woods for the remaining fifteen miles be- 
fore it reaches the sea. It may never reach 
the sea, though the natives havea saying 
that the lava always finds the ocean. If 
this stream continues flowing, and it does 
not yet look as though it were going to 
stop, it may bury Hilo, asa similar stream 
buried Herculaneum, eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

Mauna Loa, which means Long Mount- 
ain, isone of the most wonderful mount- 


| ainsin the world. It does not rise intoa 


peak; but looks at a distance like a round- 
ed hill, with its flanks sloping gradually, as 
though it were in no hurry to lose its dig- 
nity and stoop to the level of a common 
plain. It is nearly 14,000 feet high, and I 
suppose one might walk in a direct line up 
its side for fifteen miles, without reaching 
the summit; but it would be a fifteen-miles 
walk that would take longer and require 
more strength than an ordinary tramp of 
twice that distance. Its crest is by no 
means a narrow one, for here is the re- 
nowned crater, Moknaweoweo, an immense 
hole that is 1,000 feet deep and over ten 
miles in circumference. This crater is the 
great furnace that has sent out so many 
destructive streams of lava; and it is just 
now in a very turbulent condition, or, at 
least, must be, judging from the number 
and extent of the sevcral streams that have 
already burst forth and flowed down its 
sides. No one has been to the summit dur- 
ing the present eruption, and so no one 
knows the terrors of the place. Any one 
who has seen the lava in a vigorous ebulli- 
tion elsewhere can form a faint idea of the 
explosions and unearthly noises that must 
make that great crater more like a Pande- 
monium than anything else on earth. 

Were you to see the great flow that came 
tumbling, roaring down the interior plain 
in November, though now its fires are 
hidden and but little smoke or steam is 
rising from it, you would think it a most 
horrible mass of broken stone. I find that 
these flows of rocky lava, called by the 
natives ad, leave but one impression, and 
thatis the sense of their hideousnss. When 
standing near one of these, one cannot lose 
the fecling that they are about to fall over 
and crush one under their merciless teeth; 
for these rocks as they have cooled have 
assumed every form of pointed and edged 
instruments. It is only with the greatest 
difficulty that one can walk over an ad 
flow. Every step cuts and files and tears 
one’s shoes, so that the toughest leather 
after awhile gives out, and travelers come 
away, as I have done, with little more than 
the heels left. Two flows of this nature 
have been driven out through rents in the 
mountain-side by the Titanic forces within. 
The Hilo stream was one of these, and, as 
it rushed headlong down the mountain 
for perhaps ten miles, the display was such 
as comes but once in a life-time. The 
whole region was lighted up by the molten 
mass. And yet there was no earthquake; 
nothing but the silence of night, and the 
glowing river of Java, and the broad Pacific 
at our feet, toward which the stream was 
speeding. A week later I was standing on 
the congealed surface of that fiery stream, 
though I must confess it was uncomfort- 
ably hot. 

The stream which is now facing us is the 
third which Mauna Loa has sent out during 
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this eruption. Little idea can be conveyed 
as to the extent of any of these flows. The 
great intesior plain between Mauna Loa, 
Mauna Kea, and the Hilo shore isa waste 
of Java. Mauna Loa has been at work for 
ages spreading out her black tentacles, until 
pow a vast territory is imprisoned, over 
which the lava in times of eruption runs 
riot. The lower limit of this tract is only 
six miles from Hilo. Horses don’t like the 
trip over it, and the bleaching skulls show 
that they bave reason on their side. The 
trail is marked by monuments of piled-up 
lava, and yetin some places not a scratch 
can be seen on the hard surface, and one 
easily loses the trail, though never losing 
sight of the monuments ahead. 

The lava, as it forces itself along. breaks 
down and destroys everything in its path. 
Loud explosions, due to the escape of gases 
and vapors, accompany the progress of the 
stream. These sounds can be easily heard 
five or six miles away. They lefta weird 
impression as we heard them at night in our 
camp in the silent forest. Men may rest; 
“but Nature, she worketh everywhere.” 

It is not surprising that, with such 
sounds in their memory, the ancients, in 
their mythologies, should people the bowels 
of the earth with divinities and giant 
workers; nor is it strange that these 
islanders, in their.ignorance, should have 
yielded homage to Pele, the fabled goddess 
of these internal fires. As to the fate of 
Hilo, no one can prophesy what it will be. 
That the mountain is yet intensely active 
no one doubts, and if the present stream 
does not continue to serve as a vent for the 
pent-up forces, there can be but little doubt 
that another stream will find its way out on 
to the interior plain, and it may prove to be 
more destructive than any of its predeces- 
sors. A slight change in direction may also 
send the present stream hurtling down upon 
us, and drive us forever from this pleasant 
little town, whose history is fragrant with 
the memory of the great missionary revivals 
of former days. It is to be hoped that God 
has something better in store for Hilo—a 
mission in the world yet that lava shall not 
defeat or turn to naught. 

HILo, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 
AN ESSAY. 


(PREPARED FOR THE ENGLISH ‘‘ CONGREGATIONALIST.”’) 
BY R. W. DALE, D. D., OF BIRMINGHAM. 





More than fifty years ago Mr. Carlyle put 
on record his estimate of the greatness of the 
literary life. He said: 

“Could ambition always choose ite own 
path and were will in human undertakings 
synonymous with faculty, all truly ambitious 
men would be men of letters. Certainly, if we 
examine that love of power which enters so 
largely into most practical calculations, . “ 
we shall find that all other arenas of ambition, 
compared with this rich and houndless one of 
Miterature—meaning thereby whatever respects 
the promulgation of thought—are poor, limit- 
ed, and ineffective.” 

This description of the province of liter- 
ature includes a great deal. It includes 
the unwritten conversations of Socrates 
in the streets of Athens, as well as the written 
dialogues of Plate: the sermons of great 
preachers, like Bernard and Chrysostom, as 
well as the tragedies of Aischylus and of 
Shakespeare ; the letters of Paul, to which 
some would hardly give the name of literature, 
as well as the ethics of Aristotle and the essays 
of Lord Bacon. 

And, accepting this description, I do not 
know how Mr. Carlyle’s eloquent account of 
the greatness of literature can be questioned. 
To govern the thoughts of men is, in the long 
run, to govern the world. Whoever is able to 
make his own convictions about the universe 
and about human life the convictions of any 
other man exercises an immeasurable infiu- 
ence over that man’s character and fortunes. 
If the power of the literary man extends over 
great masses of men, then be becomes one of 
the actual rulers of nations. Rousseau and 
Voltaire have exercised a more effective sove- 
reignty over mankind than belonged to Louis 
XIV. Luther did more to determine the sub- 
sequent history of Europe than any statesman 
or prince of his time; and in that unpretend- 
ing house in Cheyne Walk, where he lived 
from 1834 to the time of his death, Mr. Carlyle 
has been doing more inthe way of governing 
the English people than most of the men who 
during those years have held high political 
Office. His authority has extended beyond 
these islands, He has been a great force in 
America, as well as in England. 

It is not merely those who have read his 
works who have been powerfully affected by 





them. He has inspired and formed the minds 
of many, who have inspired and formed the 
minds of others. We have not only to reckon 
men like Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Froude who are 
among his disciples. Men like Mr. John Mor- 
ley, who have long ago passed into other 
regions of faith and thought, acknowledge that 
jn their earlier years they received an impulse 
from Mr. Carlyle which has left great and en- 
during effeets on their intellectual and moral 
life. Thousands upon thousands of less dis- 
tinguished people, who within narrower limits 
have had opportunity of exercising an infiu- 
ence over human faith and conduct, would 
make similar acknowledgments. 

Thirty years ago there was something like a 
papvic among Evangelical Noneconformists on 
account of the power which Mr. Carlyle 
was exercising over our younger preachers. 
On large numbers of us bis genius and his in- 
tensity cast an irresistible spell. He was more 
to us fora time than all our tutors; more to 
us than all the theologiaus and fathers of the 
Church ; and, though we may have gradually 
come to discover that some of his teaching 
was very incomplete and some of it very mis- 
chievous, we are differnt men from what we 
should have been had we never read ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus’’ or the ‘lectures on Heroes. The 
amount of our positive debt to him for the 
very substance and method of our thought we 
cannot measure; and for the intellectual ex- 
hilaration and the moral intensity of the years 
in which we were under his power we cana 
never cease to be grateful. 

Literary criticism is no part of the subject 
of this paper. Mr Carlyle had very much to 
say about human life, about morals, about all 
the subjects which are of supreme interest to 
preachers. In a very real sense he was a 
preacher himself, the greatest preacher that 
England has listened to during the last half 
century. Whatever he wrote— essays on Burns, 
Jobnson, or Voltaire ; Jectures on Mohammed, 
Shakespeare, or Napoleon ; the life of Ster- 
ting, of Cromwell, or of Frederick the Great ; 
lhe history of the French Revolutiou—he was 
still preaching. 

The substance of what he said does not seem 
to me to have been varied. He was always re- 
curring—which, indeed, is true of all great 
and effective preachers—to a few elementary 
ideas. The common delusion that, in order to 
be original, a man must be always saying some- 
thing that he never said before is quite dis- 
sipated by the writings of Mr. Carlyle. He was 
ove of the most original thinkers of the cen- 
tury, but he said the same things over and 
over again. Every great preacher follows this 
method. ‘Till men have received and begun to 
practice what he has told them, it is necessary 
to repent it. 

Mr. Carlyle had not many things to say, but 
he said them with wonderfwi force and fervor. 
Asa preacher he was greatin “ application” 
and ‘‘ persoval appeal.’’ He was always driy- 
ing home his great lessons. Every one will 
admit that his writings are “ protitable for ex- 
hortation’’—-more profitable, perhaps, for ex- 
hortation than for ‘instruction in righteous- 
ness.”’ In that respect, too, he was like other 
great preachers who have deeply stirred man- 
kind. The truths they actually taught were few; 
but they had pathos and vehemence, a stern 
adhorrence of evil and an infinite delight in 
goodness. Imagination, humor, passion, and, 
above all, moral intensity do more to make a 
great preacher than powers of abstract and 
legical thought. This was pre-eminently illus- 
trated in the case of Mr. Carlyle. 

To many of us, I suppose, he has always re- 
called the stern and lonely figure of Joln the 
Baptist. His home was in the wilderness, 
away from all churches, from all politica, 
parties, from all the transient interests of com- 
mon men ; among the solitary hills and under 
the silent heaven of thought. If we wanted to 
listen to him, we had to goto him there. His 
mind had clothed itself in raiment as rough 
and picturesque as that of John the Baptist ; 
his thoughts wore raiment of camel’s hair and 
a leathern girdle was round their loins. 

His preaching might be summed up in the 
single word which sums up the exhortations 
of Juhn—Repent! This was his perpetual cry; 
his cry to politicians, to preachers, to literary 
men, to people in trade, to working-people. 
Everything was wrong, and everything was 
wrong because men themselves were wrong ; 
and nothing could come right till men repent- 
ed and became better. When we went to him, 
he received us very much as John received the 
people that went tohim. No matter whether 
we were Pharisees or Sadducees, orthodox re- 
ligious people or doubters, he had the same 
words for us all: ‘‘O generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? Bring forth, therefore, fruit meet 
for repentance.” 

The ‘wrath to come,” in his sense of the 
term, had a very great place in Mr. Carlyle’s 
teaching. No modern preacher, I suppose, 
has ever threatened men so fiercely and so in- 
cessantly. He was always warning us that we 
must obey those stern and irrevocable laws 


which govern human destiny, or else be lost. 
No nation, no Church, no man can refuse to 
do right and escape perdition. The penalty 
is sure, tremendous, and, when it comes, 
is not to be averted by any regrets for 
past folly and wrong. This was his continual 
burden. The roll of his prophecy was written 
within and without with lamentation and woe. 
‘*Rose-water theories”? of the universe were 
among the most frequent objects of his scorn. 
For all speculations about human life which 
concealed the severity of it; for all teachers 
who said, Peace, peace, when there was no 
peace; for all vague and sentimental hopes 
that things might go on wrong and yet come 
right at last he had the sternest and most pas- 
sionate contempt. For those who shut their 
eyes against the light and went into revolt 
against the laws of duty he seemed to leave no 
place for repentance. You may summarize 
scores of fiery paragraphs in the single sen- 
tence: You must do right or ruin and de- 
struction are your irrevocable doom. Like John, 
he had much to say about the wrath to come. 
Unlike John, he did not give heart and hopeto 
men by announcing that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand. Things seemed to him 
so bad that there was little hope of mending 
them. 

He was *‘ profitable for exhortation”’ ; but, as 
I have said, it may be questioned whether he 
was quite as profitable for “instruction in 
righteousness.” 

The difficulty is to determine what was his 
real belief on many of the great subjects which 
he was continually touchivg. It is hardly pos- 
sible to make any statement about the sub- 
stance of the faith contained in his writings 
which cannot be contradicted by what may 
appear decisive quotations. Most of us, in 
reading him, took what fell in with our own 
convictions and left the rest; placed our own 
interpretation on passages which to other men 
conveyed other meanings. It is possible to 
show that he believed, with Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, that all that we can know of God is that 
He is unknown. It is also possible to show 
that he believed that God alone is worth know- 
ing; that He is the only real force in the uni- 
verse ; that we and all men are but passing 
shadows; that the visible world is but an un- 
substantial dream; that God alone exists, and 
exists from eternity to eternity. 

It is possible to show that he accepted 
with a simple. trust the elementary facts 
of the Christian revelation. It is equal- 
ly possible to show that he thought of 
the stars which once shone in the heaven 
of Jewish aud Christian faith as splen- 
dors which were glorious for a time, but 
have long ago been quenched in eternal night. 
Nearly everything that can be said about his 
definite teaching may, I repeat, be opposed by 
contradictory quotations. But we must judge 
of his writings by their general drift. 

It has been earnestly and confidently claimed 
for him that he extinguished what is called 
Byronism. Of course, it is asserted, in reply, 
that Byronism is as vigorous and triumphant 
asever. I think, however, that, whatever may 
be our judgment of his success, it is clear that 
he fought hard against the principal elements 
of the Byronic temper. Byronism thinks it 
the finest of all things to have fine feelings 
and to express them finely. Byronism delights 
in the assertion of personal independence, and 
regards impatience of all law and restraint as 
one of the characteristic elements of a noble 
spirit and of a great genius. Byron has been 
justly called the poet of the Revolution. [f 
this is a fair account of Byronism, Mr. Car- 
lyle certainly made it one of the chief occu- 
pations of his life to meet it with vehement 
condemnation and scorn. 

One of the first principles of what has been 
called his “ gospel ” is the sacredness of work 
and duty. In what a man does lies his true 
value. Apart from that, everything else counts 
for nothing. Work and work of all kinds he 
honored—carpenters’ work, bricklayers’ work, 
farmers’ work, whatever really contributed to 
the support and honorableness of human life ; 
the work of the schoolmaster, of the literary 
man, of the preacher, of the statesman—if 
only it was real work and left something solid 
and substantial behind it. He insisted on 
actual righteousness, not mere admiration of 
righteousness ; on industry, temperance, just- 
ice, truthfulness, courage, courtesy, not fine 
words and fine feelings about these things. 

Here is a man who reads about the suffer- 
ings of the poor and is melted to tears, and 
there it ends, or perhaps he says some very 
pathetic and beautiful things about what he 
feels; but when he has said them his compas- 
sion is over. To Mr. Carlyle that does not 
come to mtch. Here is another man who bas 
no fine feelings, but who does the best he can 
to encourage self-respect and industry among 
the people, to put down pauperism and what- 
ever else saps the strength of a nation. This 
is Mr. Carlyle’s hero, Here is a man who is elo- 
quent about the evils of bad government. To 
Mr. Carlyle that does not come to much. Here 





is another man who bas no eloquence, but who 





by patient industry and keen intelligence gets 
some government department into good work- 
ing order. This, again, is Mr. Carlye’s hero. 
The power of speech and the worth of speech 
he did not despise. He thought speech one of 
the most sacred of things, and, as we have 
seen, he thought its power greater than that 
of the soldier or the statesman ; but he thought 
it worthless unless it did something and did 
sofnething that was worth doing. 

No man who has sat much on committees 
or has attended many public meetings can 
miss Mr, Carlyle’s meaning. Speech for the 
sake of speech was for him mere obstruction. 
The one question to ask about, everything that 
is said is this: Does it help forward the work? 

It was for work that Mr. Carlyle cared. 
He was always saying: No matter how hum- 
ble a man’s work may be, if it is genuine, in- 
telligent, honest work, it is in itself a good 
thing and makes his life worth living. No 
matter how obscure, how simple a man’s duty 
may be, if he does it, it will be well with him; 
but the most eloquent emotions about faith 
and virtue, no matter how eloquently ex- 
pressed, are worthless if they do not lead to 
practice. This was partly what he meant by 
that famous article of his creed which insisted 
on the duty of silence. It seemed odd thata 
man should insist on this duty who bimself 
said so much; and Mr. John Morley—whose 
paper on Carlyle, published several years ago, 
seems to me to contain the truest and deepest 
criticism of him with which I am acquainted— 
Mr. Jobn Morley expresses the humorous side 
of the situation when he says that “ the whole 
of the golden gospel of silenee is [now] effect- 
ively compressed in thirty fine volumes.” But 
what Carlyle meant was, [ suppose, clear 
enough: Don’t talk about your duty, but do 
it. 

Closely connected with this first protest 
against Byronism was a second. The habit of 
indulging in what are supposed to be fine 
emotious is very likely to lead a man to insin- 
cerity. There is apt to be a wide gulf be- 
tween the man’s feelings and words, on the 
one hand, and his actual life, on the other. 
A man may easily mistake fine feelings 
for fine practice; fine words for fine deeds, - 
This is hypocrisy of the worst sort. It is 
hypocrisy which deceives the very hypocrite 
himself. If with Mr. Carlyle the command- 
ment which insisted on the necessity of work 
was the first and great commandment, the 
second, which is like unto it, insisted on the 
uecessity of sincerity ; sincerity in everything, 
in the lowest things, as well as the highest. 

It is from Mr. Carlyle that all our modern 
writers draw their inspiration who warn us 
against “‘shams”’ of all sorts. Things should 
be what they seem; should seem what they 
are. All kinds of insincerity in common mate- 
rial work, all adulterations, all attempts at de- 
ception, however ingenious and clever, are to 
be abhorred. This wholesome teaching which 
we have listened to for five-and-twenty or 
thirty years we owe to Mr. Carlyle and his dis- 
ciple, Mr. Ruskin. 

In higher regions he applied the same princi- 
ple. You are a schoolmaster; but are youa 
real schoolmaster? Do you teach? You are 
a doctor; but are you areal doctor? Do you 
make people better? You are a town council- 
lor. You seem to be doing something for 
the government of the town; but are you sin- 
cere? Do you really help to governit? You 
are astatesman. You are placed in hich office; 
but are you sincere? Do you see how great 
are the interests which are committed to your 
trust? Are you really trying to govern the 
kingdom justly and efficiently, or are you only 
pretending to do it ? 

You profess to have faith iu the Living God. 
That is a wonderful faith. If it is real, it 
brings Heaven down to earth, lifts the com- 
monest of earthly things into the splendors 
which surround the eternal throne. If it is 
real, then for you everything gives place to 
the supreme authority of God’s righteous will 
and to the blessedness of winning his complete 
approval. Every day you will do everything 
for him, and do everything just as he wants it 
done. Money, pleasure, reputation, social 
distinction—all these are as nothing to God; 
they will be as nothing to you. A life inspired 
and filled with faith in the Living God is itself 
divine. But are you sincere? Do you mean 
what you say about his righteousness and bis 
love, about your access to his presence, about 
your knowledge of his will, about his infinite 
mercy in coming to seek and save the lost, 
about the awfulness of perdition, about the 
blessedness of eternal salvation? If not, then 
your life is a dreadful imposture; a thing to 
be scorned, loathed, feared. To profess so 
great a faith and not to have it—this is the 
most appalling of crimes. 

And with the same just and stern severity he 
challenges all preachers and all churches. To 
Mr. Carlyle the work of the preacher was the 
most solemn, the most noble of all works ; but 
the preacher must be sincere. He stands be- 
fore men to tell them what he knows of God 
and the will of God. If he knows nothing of 
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either, cares nothing for either; if, for any 
treason, he conceals what he knows; if he thinks 
any falsehood, any pretense can serve God’s 
eternal righteousness ; if he is willing to take 
any fiction into the service of the Supreme 
Truth, then, of all the damned, be, according 
to Mr. Carlyle, deserves the deepest damnation. 

A Christian Church is sacred and wonderful. 
The songs we sing in praise of God; the words 
Wwe speak to him in prayer; the profession 
we make that we, for our part, de- 
sire to be on God’s side; the acknowl- 
édgment of each otber as confederates 
and allies with Christ—what can surround any 
society with a purer, intenser glory? But 
suppose we have'lost God; suppose that we 
have come to attach sacredness to a mere 
external ceremonial, to a place, to a thing; 
suppose we are without awe and rever- 
ence when we pray, without a divine joy 
when we sing; suppose that we think of the 
perfection or the defects of the music, the 
pathos, or dignity, or poverty of the prayers, 
the eloquence or the dullness of the preacher ; 
suppose that, when we look round on the con- 
gregation, the men and women about us are 
not transfigured, glorified; suppose that, 
instead of seeming to us what we say they are, 
princes of God’s own creation, heirs of immortal 
righteousness and joy, or, at least, with these 
immense possibilities within their reach—sup- 
pose, I say, that, instead of seeming all this, 
they are but tradesmen, clerks, working-peo- 
ple, more or less well dressed (the dress of 
some of them being to some of us the most 
interesting thing about them), then the Church 
is mere rottenness and corruption and the 
sooner it vanishes from the world the better. 

Another part of his polemic is to be found 
in the vigor with which he insisted on the 
necessity of obedience. A man, a nation not 
disciplined to obedience was to Mr. Carlyle 
wholly worthless and irrevocably lost. 

The Revolution, as illustrated by Byron, 
knew nothivg of the sacredness of this virtue. 
It admired a passiovate willfulness. It made 
heroes of corsairs. It burst out into wild re- 
sentment against the hard conditions of 
human life. It seemed to claim for nations 
the right and the power to dissolve all their 
relations to the past, and to construct consti- 
tution aud laws precisely as they pleased. It 
asserted, ina form especially offensive to Mr. 
Carlyle, the doctrine that one man is as good 
as another; that all men are equal; that 
authowy, government, law is initself an evil 
and should be reduced within the narrowest 
possible limits, Against all this Mr. Carlyle 
protested. 

This part of his teaching is hardest to con- 
strue. It would take a long time to disen- 
tangle and separate what is altogether good 
in it from what is doubtfel and what is 
positively mischievous. It may, perhaps, be 
regarded as including all that is most charac- 
teristic in bis teaching. It is the great moun- 
tain-range which runs continuously through 
all his books—is as distinctly present in his 
Cromwell as his Frederick or his Latter-Day 
pamphlets. And from this mountainous region 
—the watershed of all his doctrine—there ran 
down streams which have taken the most op- 
posite directions ; streams which have fed the 
strength of modern Puritanism ; streams which 
have fed the strength of the great Anglican 
Revival, which we now call Ritualism; streams 
which have contributed to the growth of a 
tyrannous, brutal spirit in dealing with subject 
and inferior races ; streams which have contri- 
buted to the growth of wise and just and 
generous conceptions of industrial and polit- 
ical life. Men of all religions, men of all 
politics may find something in this part of Mr. 
Carlyle’s teaching to satisfy them. 

He was impatient, vehemently impatient 
with the revolutionary resentment against the 
conditions of human life. All Europe was 
filled with the eloquent and passionate out- 
cries of Lord Byron against the miseries of bis 
lot. All Europe was moved by the tragic and 
melancholy loneliness into which he withdrew 
himself while he lamented his woes. The 
same passionate discontent, as Mr. Carlyle be- 
lieved, was shown in a great deal of the politi- 
cal and social life of our days; and he main- 
tained that it was useless, mischievous, and a 
mere waste of strength. You must take the 
universe as it is. You will do nothing to make 
it better by quarreling with it. Find out the 
laws on which the real well-being of human 
life depends, and obey them. You cann>t 
alter the laws. They listen to no eloquence. 
They crush all resistance. No man can fight 
them with any hope of success. Learn what 
they are and submit. And so with nations, 
Lug’ slate as you please, and you can never re- 
peal the unwritten commandments by which 
the fate of nations is determined. No Jegisla- 
tion can make the pint pot bold a quart, or 
secure for idleness and inefficiency the wages 
of industry and skill Adopt by universal 
suffrage a law which is not in harmony with 

tue laws of the universe, and universal suf- 
trage will do nothing to make the law work- 
able. The higher law will have its way, and 


the nation which commits itself to revolt 
against the invisible and supreme authority 
will be destroyed. In the nature of things, 
certain homely virénes are of absolute neces- 
sity to the well-being of mankind. Where these 
are human life will be wholesome and pros- 
perous; where these are not no legislation 
can avert ruin. 

The influence of national institutions on na- 
tional eharacter he always disparaged. He 
maintained rightly enough that only when men 
themselves become better is there any chance 
of their condition becoming permanently bet- 
ter; but he did not see, or, at least, in his most 
characteristic moods he forgot, that national 
institutions may assist in educating and enno- 
h bling the national character. . 

His one hope for the race was in the power 
of the men whom he called heroes. Now and 
then a man arises with great clearness of vis- 
ion and with great sincerity. He sees how the 
facts of the universe lie, and he insists on their 
being acknowledged. He becomes the natur- 
al ruler and governor of men. He himself has 
the virtue of obedience in the highest form ; he 
is not willful; he accepts the laws which govern 
all things. He resolves that other men sball 
accept them too. The commonality of man- 
kind can never have discernment enough to 
see for themselves the right way ; but they may 
be able to recognize the truth and worth of a 
man whose discernment is keener than their 
own, and it is their first duty to obey him—to 
obey him as the visible representative of those 
laws which he has discovered and which they 
have not—laws which must be kept if men are 
to escape perdition. To make such a man 
their ruler, to submit to him willingly, to give 
him their perfect confidence, to place all their 
strength at his service—this is their only 
chance of getting the affairs of the world 
ordered wisely and justly. Such a man reigus 
by divine right. He, in the strength of his 
alliance with facts, may set aside-all mere 
political constitutions, all the forma) guaran- 
ties of personab liberty. He is sent to bring 
order out of chaos; and he must do it, or he 
himself will be untrue tu the eternal powers 
which have sert him. 

And so Mr. Carlyle has immeasurable ad- 
miration for Cromwell—an admiration which, 
indeed, he justifies on other and surer grounds. 
He has also admiration for Frederick the 
Great and a qualified admiration for Napoleon. 

The doctrine has most noble elements tn it. 
When Mr. Carlyle was im his best moods, it 
amounted to this: that ali real and enduring 
human strength comes from alliance with the 
laws which are eternally supreme over the 
destinies of mankind. And these laws are 
just. In the long run, so he was in the habit 
of maintaining, right and might areone. ‘That 
is a generous and lofty faith; but, to apply it 
wisely, we must take care to say right is might. 
To put it the other way, and to say might is 
right, is to imperil the very foundations of 
morality. And Mr. Carlyle was so penetrated 
and possessed with the identity of right and 
might that he sometimes seems to satisfy him- 
self that where there is strength there must be 
righteousness. 

Too often he appears to ask nothing more 
of a government or of a governor than the 
single question: Are you strong? If so, you 
have a right to rule and the weak must 
obey. If they will not, you have author- 
ity to make them. And s0, as it seems to 
me, Mr. Carlyle sometimes became untrue to 
one of the central elements of his creed, that 
justice is, after all, supreme. He confounded 
the strength which verifies itself by immediate 
and visible successes with the strength which 
is in alliance with the higher laws of the uni- 
verse, and which may sustain for a time appar- 
ent defeat. 

To the man who sees asI cannot see the in 
visible and eternal, I do owe not, indeed, the 
unmeasured submission which Mr. Carlyle 
claims for his heroes, but a large confidence 
and a qualified submission. But tothe man 
who only sees as 1 cannot see the visible and 
the actual, the conditions of immediate practi- 
cal success, Iowe no moral allegiance at all, 
Frederick and Napoleon were men of this in- 
ferior type, and have no real claim to a place 
in Mr. Carlyle’s pantheon. 

But the doctrine had its noble elements, 
Believing that, according to the unchanging 
constitution of things—it is for some men té6 
rule and for others to obey—he insisted on the 
great responsibilities of all who occupy posi- 
tions of authority. For an aristocracy, a true 
aristocracy, consisting of the wisest and ablest 
men of the nation and animated with a gen- 
uine and unselfish desire to govern all ranks of 
the people justly and efficiently, he had an 
immense respect. 

But for an aristocracy which cared for noth- 
jog but self-indulgence and luxury, was zeal- 
ous for its rights and careless about {ts duties, 
refused to acknowledge that where the duties 
are not discharged the rights lapse—for such 
au arjstocracy he bad nothing but scornful de- 
nuociation and menaces of certain and 
righteous ruin. If you claim the prerogatives 








of government, you must have the ability and 
the virtue to govern. 

He applied his principles to those who have 
risen to wealth by commerce and manufac- 
tures. It was he, I suppose, who first called 
the masters of iron works, brass works, col- 
lieries, and cotton mills the captains of indus- 
try. They are commanders in the great army 
which is fighting with want and misery, and, 
if they holda higher positicn than the men 
who are fighting im the ranks, the position 
they hold is not conferred on them for their 
personal profit and their personal honor, 
but for the benefit of society. They have 
to organize and to lead to peaceful vic- 
tory the great hosts of industry. Not their 
own wealth, not their own distinction should 
be the object for which they carry on their 
business ; but the prosperity and safety of the 
whole community. All that Mr. Ruskin, all 
that many other ethical teachers have said on 
this topic may be found in germ, at least, in 
some of Mr. Carlyle’s writings. 


The necessity of government and the re- 


sponsibilities of governors, the necessity of 
government and the duty of obedience are 
principles which you will find illustrated by 
him in innumerable forms. And these princi- 
ples he carries out through the whole order of 
human life. The necessity of governinent in 
the family, and of obedience in the family; 
the necessity of government in the organiza- 
tion of industry, and of obedience on the part 
of those who are included in the organization; 
the necessity of government in the city, and of 
prompt, cheerful obedience by the citizens; 
the necessity of government in the nation, and 
of obedience by the people; the duty of na- 
tions themselves to recognize the august and 
irresistible laws which through century after 
century control all human affairs, and render 
to these laws fearless obedience— these are the 
main principles of Mr. Carlyle’s practical 
ethics. Find the mau who has a right to rule, 
and obey him. This is one of his chief pre- 
cepts. - 

In maintaining these principles, it was nat- 
ural for him to be betrayed into scorn—some- 
times humorous, sometimes fierce and flery— 
of the common mass of mankind. He was 
always insisting that it was not safe to leave 
men to themselves ; that, umless we are under 
the hand of a strong government, we shall be 
certain to go wrong. The greatest concession 
he would make was that we maybe able to 
recognize our rightful governor when we see 
him ; but in some of his moods he seems un- 
willing to concede this. There are thirty mil- 
lions of people in these islands, he said, mostly 
fools. To attempt to govern the nation by 
public opinion always seemed to him sheer in- 
sanity. Public opinion is almost certain to be 
wrong. The wisest and best, according to 
him, have the right to govern. For parlia- 
ments, therefore, as representing national 
opinion, he was accustomed to express great 
contempt; especially for modern parliaments, 
which are very much under the influence of 
the electors. When, on one occasion, some 
membét of the House of Commons told Mr. 
Carlyle that he had given a certain vote in 
obedience to the wishes and opinions of his 
constituents, the old man broke out: ‘* You 
will be damned ; not your constituents.” 

For the sufferings and poverty of the large 
masses of the people, for the cheerless 
life of many who are not miserable he had 
a profound and affectionate pity. He was 
eager and vehement in his demands that 
these terrible evils should be redressed ; but 
the impression produced on my mind by much 
that he has written is that he babitually under- 
estimated the real power and sagacity of the 
great mass of mankind. Iam notclear thatthe 
thirty ‘millions of people in these islands are 
mostly fools. Perhaps I am not a competent 
judge ; but [ think that I have found among 
them a great deal of good sense, a great deal 
of industry, of patience, of courage, of hope- 
fulness, of justice and charity. The noblest 
service which men of Mr. Carlyle’s intellectual 
rank can render to us is, not to govern us 
merely, but to help us by their teaching to 
recognize the laws by which we ought to be 
governed, and so enable us to govern ourselves. 
For the details of political administration and 
policy we must trust the wisest and strongest 
men we can find; but that nation is noblest 
whose people are so instructed by their wisest 
and best men that they are able to see for 
themselves what are the true ends of national 
life and by what methods these ends can be 
secured. 

And now what is te be said concerning Mr. 
Carlyle’s teaching on those great subjects 
which affect the innermost anxieties and the 
loftiest hopes of man ? 

Many of his readers will say that he, of all 
men in these days, had the most vivid and 
energetic faith in the Living God and insisted 
with the most solemn energy on the necessity 
of doing his will. Many of his readers, on the 
other hand, will say that his thought was over- 
powered and paralyzed with an awful dread 
as soon as it passed beyond the narrow limits. 








of the visible and the temporal. To him 

indeed, as he says in “ Sartor,” man stands in 
the center of immensities, in the conflux of 
eternities, and man himself is wonderful. He 
quotes with admiration the saying of Chrysos- 
tom, “‘ The true Shekinah isman” ; and adds: 
“ Where else is the God’s presence manifesteq— 
not to our eyes only, but to our hearts—as in 

our fellow-man ?”’ 

He is always under the power of the infinite 
mysteries which surround with their mighty 
shadows this mortal life. He is always 
plunging into the abysses beneath, traveling 
into the darkness around, trying to ascend to 
the sublimiijes above; but the immensities 
and eternities are silent. 

That in the long run justice will assert 
itself he is certain, and he looks back with 
pathetic regret on the ages of faith, speaks 
with sadness of the time (two hundred years 
ago) when the English nation finally closed itg 
Bible, dug up the dead body of Cromwell and 
hung it at Tyburn, and received Ctarles II for 
its king ; but he speaks as though that old faith 
could not return. 

And yet at other times his heart seems to 
palpitate as if he had just heard the Divine 
Voice, and as if some ray from the splendors ot 
the face of God had fallen on his vision. Who 
can tell how it was with him? For those of 
us who have a living and earnest faith in the 
living Christ,the manifestation of the Living 
God, the Light and Life of men, the Way to 
the Father his writings may do much to add 
to the awe, the depth, the strenuousness of 
our religious and moral life, and for this we 
are thankful to him. 

There is one consideration in relation to his 
religious teaching which may be deserving of 
some serious thought. He saw that to Luther,, 
and Knox and Cromwell, and to other saints 
God was very near; that they had immediate 
access to him; that his light shone round 
about them. Did he forget that they had found 
their way to God, that God had found his way 
to them, through Christ, and that in Christian 
lands this is the law of the divine action ? 

That beyond the boundaries of Caristen dom, 
or among those to whom the Christian revela- 
tion was obscured by Christian superstitions 
and crimes, God has found his way tosome men. 
from the first, apart from the historical Christ, 
does not affect the law of the divine movemen; 
in Christendom itself and where there is the 
open vision of Christ. His own theory abou 

heroes might have led him to the truth; for 
he believed that to a few elect souls the clear 
light comes from Heaven, and that the rest of 
us have to discover our path through their 
ministry. We, too, may see for ourselves the 
eternal realities; but we must first accept the 
guidance—so he taught—of those who are 
nearer to God than ourselves. What is this 
but an illustration of the lawof which the 
manifestation of God in Christ is the supreme 
fulfillment? Christ lives in the light, knows 
the Father, and no man cometh to the Father 
but through him. The highest confirmation 
of his principle on the uses of great men Mr. 
Carlyle seems to have missed. Had he grasped 
it, its effect on his whole thought would have 
been wonderful and sublime. 

And yet he himself may have had a faith, 
which in his later years, at least, was sup- 
pressed, latent, and denied utterance. Some 
three’ years ago he wrote words which show 
how his mind and heart were yearning for an 
ampler life beyond life: 

‘Three nights ago, stepping out after mid- 
night and looking up at the stars, which were 
clear and numerous, it struck me with a strange 
new kind of feeling. ‘In a little while I shall 
have seen you also for the last time. God 
Almighty’s own Theater of Immeusity, the 
Infinite made palpable and visible tome. That 
also will be closed, flung to in my face, and I 
shall never behold it any more.’ The thought of 
this eternal deprivation—even of this, though 
this is such a nothing in comparison—was sad 
and paioful to me. And then a second feeling 
rose in me: What if Omnipotence, that has 
developed in me those pieties, those rever- 
ences and infinite affections, should actually 
have said: ‘ Yes, poor mortals, such of you as 
have gone so far shall be permitted to go 
further. Hope; despair not. God’s will, 
God’s will, not ours, be done.’”’ 

And in this direction lies the irresistible con 
firmation of our faith in that immortality 
which Christ has brought to light through the 
Gospel. We are sure that God has not 
brought us home to himself, made us glad 
with his rigoteousness and love, to lose us 
again forever at the touch of passing acci- 
dent or under the breath of passing disease. 
Having found God, we have found him forever. 





Ons of the pleasantest things said about Lord 
Beaconsfield was uttered by the Vicar of Hugh- 
enden. ‘*l neverin my life, that I know of,” 
said Mr. Blagdeo, applied to him for help with- 
out his meeting me inthe most kindly and gen- 
erous way. Those who knew him weil had au 
ever-increasing affection for him. No public 
man, 1 suppose, was everable tocall forth such 
an amount of devotion as he did; not only among 
his political supporters, but still more when 
we come to the narrower circle of his own 
place. I never, in the course of the twelve 
years I have been here, heard one of his ten- 
ants or one of those who served him say an 
unkind or bitter word of him.” 
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DR. BACON. 
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BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Mr. Bacon’s two other contributions to his 
Andover tract are rather spiritual songs than 
hymns proper. One of them, 

“Land where the bones of our fathers are sleeping,” 
is a ‘“‘ Farewell,’ supposed to be sung by mis- 
siovaries at their embarkation. ‘The other is 
better known or remembered, and deserves a 
higher rank than the author seems disposed to 
give it. 

“ Weep not for the saint that ascends” 
here bas four eight-line stanzas. It was called 
forth by the death of Levi Parsons, one of the 
first two missionaries sent to Palestine by the 
American Board. He died at Alexandria, Feb. 
10th, 1822, and a touching account of the cir- 
cumstances, by his colleague, Pliny Fisk, was 
published the following Summer. The lines 
were composed ‘on a journey (partly pedes- 
trian) from Hartford to Andover, in the Au- 
tumn of 1822, or possibly in the Spring of 
1823.” While in Hartford, our young student 
had a conyersation on this topic with the poet 
Brainard, and “attempted to disabuse him of 
the notion that the men sent abroad as mission- 
aries were inferior to his own admired paster ; 
and Brainard’s exquisite little poem on the 
death of Parsons was a consequence.”’ 

The second stage of Mr. Bacon’s hymnic 
activity came about thus: “Coming home 
from a journey, in the Autumn of 1833, I found 
that the publishers (Durrie & Peck) of 
Dwight’s ‘Collection,’ which was still used 
in the New Haven churches, had employed the 
leader of our choir to make an Appendix, and 
that part of it was alreadyin type. With their 
consent, I took the work in hand, and did what 
I could to make it better than it would other- 
wise have been. The result was that Dwight 
was retained in many Connecticut churches 
till the publication of the ‘ Conn. Psalms aad 
Hymns,’ in 1845.”’ 

Dwight must, indeed, have become some- 
what antiquated by 1833, supplying, as he did, 
in addition to Watts, only his own excellent 
versions of psalms and some 96 hymns, all of 
much the same school and type, and not a 
verse other than iambic among them. Mr. 
Bacon added 227 hymns, one-third of them 
modern and half of these American, and man- 
aged thus to infuse into the somewhat dry 
bones sufficient marrow, and to clothe them 
with enough of cotemporary life to keep them 
erect for another dozen years. This ‘‘ Supple- 
ment”? contained ‘ Wake the Song’’ in its 
amended form, as we have seen, and three 
others by the editor: a Thanksgiving bymn, 

“God of our fathers, to thy throne”; 
ove for communion, which has a place now in 
Dr. Robinson’s very popular ‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary,”’ 

“O thou who hast died to redeem us from Hell”; 
- “ Though now the nations sit beneath,” 
which is rather widely used and has a peculiar 
history. lt is based on a piece by Sarah Slinn, 
preserved (432, Second Part) in Dobell’s famous 
**Selection,’? 1806—10. This was taken into 
the Andover tract, stanzas 405 being there 
much altered and the first couplet of each re- 
written. The Jast half of this (over one-third 
of it being now Bacon’s) was copied by Nettle- 
ton, and from him into ‘‘ Church Psalmody,” 
1831. There our author found it again, and, 
substituting*new couplets of his own for the 
last half, left no more of Slinn than the faint- 
est touch in the third and last lines. As we 
have it, it should be (as it is) credited to Dr. 
Bacon, with the dates 1823—33, chief stress 
being put on the latter. 

Dr. Bacon’s four later hymns, with all the 
earlier except one, are included in the ‘‘Psalms 
and Hymns”? set forth in 1845 by the General 
Association of Connecticut, of which he was 
one of the compilers. Of the two last written 
I give the story in his own words: “‘ When we 
were compiling the ‘Connecticut Collection,’ 
we desired to introduce two which were orig- 
inal in the ‘ Village Hymns’; but an applica- 
tion to the then proprietors of Nettleton’s 
copyright (he baving lately died) was met with 
a sort of papal non possumus. The two were 
Mrs. Brown’s ‘I love to steal awhile away’ 
and Mrs. Hyde’s ‘ Dear Saviour, if these lambs 
should stray.’ I was a little excited by the 
refusal, perhaps inspired, and I thought that a 
tolerable substitute for each of the two was 
not impossible. I did what I could, and the 
result was 

“* Hail, tranquil hour of closing day’ 
“*O God of Abraham, ever sure.’” 
The former of these is familiar to most readers 
and very widely used now. 

Another dates back to 1825, though never 

inserted in a hymnal, I believe, till 1845, Of 
“Here, Lord of life and light, to Thee” 


and 





its author says: “It was written for my instal- 
lation as pastor of the First Church in New 
Haven, March 9th, 1825. It has been sung at 
the installations of my two successors in the 
same church, and I hope to hear it sung once 
more, ere long, on a similar occasion.” The 
printed version omits two stanzas, the second 
and third, which run thus: 
“They thought on England’s fields of green, 
Nor wept that ocean rolled between ; 
But praised the Lord, the Lord their Guide, 
Who brought them o’er the swelling tide. 
“ They looked on yonder mountains rude, 
And in this wide, wild solitude 
They worshiped Thee, their God, whose hand 
Had brought them to their promised land.” 
One textual change was made in the last 
stanza. That house of worship, built near 70 
years ago, covers the remains of former at- 
tendants ; so the original, in place of ‘‘ amid,” 
read ‘‘ and o’er our fathers’ graves.”’ 
The one which remains is well known, espe- 
cially in New England. 
“O God, beneath thy guiding hand,” 
was written in its original form for the Second 
Centennial of New Haven, and sung on that 
occasion, April 25th, 1838, ‘‘ with little thought 
of its being used again before 1938.’’ More 
than a few will be glad to see this. 


“ The Sabbath morn was bright and calm 
Upon the hills, the woods, the sea, 
When bere the prayer and choral psalm 
First rose, our fathers’ God, to thee. 


“ Thou heard’st, well-pleased, the song, the prayer 
Thy blessing came ; and still its power 
Goes onward, through all time to bear 
The memory of that holy hour. 


“What change! Through pathless woods no more 
The flerce and naked savage roams ; 
Sweet praise, along the cultured shore, 
Breaks from a thousand happy homes. 


“ Law, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves, 
And where their pilgrim feet have trod 
The God they trusted guards their graves. 


“‘ Here peace, beneath tly wings, and truth, 
And law-girt freedom still shall dwell ; 
And rev’rend age to manly youth 
His treasured stores of wisdom tell. 


“ And here thy name, O God of Love, 
8 ive th ds shall adore, 
Till these eternal hills remove 
And Spring adorns the earth no more.” 





A glance at the hymn as it stands in any of 
the books now used will show what changes 
have been made in this, and Dr. Bacon him- 
self shall tell us how and why they were made. 
“* When we were compiling the “‘ Conn. Psalms 
and Hymns” it occurred to me that by some 
modification the hymn might be adapted to 
the annual commemoration of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620. According- 
ly, I substituted a new and ‘ wintry’ stanza for 
the first, which was quite vernal. I omitted 
the penultimate stanza, as containing a local 
allusion to a university town and for brevity’s 
sake. Thus the change in the second line of 
the last (‘their children’s children’ in place of 
‘successive thousands’) became grammatic- 
ally feasible. Other slight changes need no 
explanation. ‘These egernal hills’ originally 
referred to the basaltic bluffs of East Rock 
and West Rock, at New Haven ; butthe phrase 
serves equally well as meaning the granite 
ridges of New England. Originally the allu- 
sion to ‘ Spring’ in the last stanza was a sort of 
echo from the first ; but in the modified form it 
may be taken as an allusion to the hope which 
cheered the Pilgrims on ‘tbe wintry strand.’”’ 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Legal. 


BY WHAT LAW TO FRAME A WILL. 


Aska school-boy to describe a fish, and he 
will give a glib answer at once. Ask Agassiz, 
and he will ask back: ‘* Which fish?’ For 
there are a multitude of distinctions of species, 
very important in the naturalist’s view, of 
which the lad knows nothing. Likewise, if 
any question upon the law of wills be put to a 
business man, he will answer, without hesita- 
tion, stating the law as he has beard it in the 
place where he lives; and he will, very likely, 
answer correctly for that place. But when a 
lawyer is asked, he must inquire, in turn, or, 
at least, consider mentally : Which state have 
you in mind? For wills are subject to the 
management of the states. 

We Americans live undera double govern- 
ment: a National or United States Govern- 
ment, which has charge of a limited number 
of subjects, in which the people of the entire 
country bave a common interest ; and a system 
of state governments, controlling all other 
subjects—that is to say, all which seemed, 
when the Constitution was formed, to need 
different management in different localities. 
Disposal of one’s property by will belongs to 
the latter class. One would scarcely know, 
from reading the laws of Congress, that there 
were such things as wills. The whole subject 
belongs to the states, and the law upon any 











| particular question may differ in different 





states. It would be quite possible that two 
lawsuits should come to trial, one after the 
other, before the same judge, involving the 
same sort of bequest ; and that the judge 
should decide, and rightly decide, them in op- 
posite ways, the reason being that the two 
wills were subject to different state laws. Ifa 
party of railroad travelers were to commence 
discussing wills on their journey, the explana- 
tions made might be strictly accurate in the 
morning and quite incorrect in the afternoon, 
the reason being that the train had crossed an 
imperceptible boundary line and entered an- 
other state. There is a strong general similar- 
ity between the various laws ; but upon almost 
any question of minute detail the rule is liable 
to variation under the different governments. 

We can assume but very little responsibility 
of declaring special rules which prevail in par- 
ticular states. As there are thirty-eight sys- 
tems, a statement of details would be nearly 
interminable. Again, the laws are liable to 
frequent changes. The most perfect state- 
ment which could be framed would soon be- 
come untrustworthy. Moreover, the local 
details are important only to those living 
where they arein force; not to the general 
mass of readers. Our articles, being intended 
for general circulation, must be confined 
chiefly to explaining what is generally true 
throughout the land. Reader, accept the 
caution, once for all, at the outset, that the 
peculiar law of your own state may require for 
you some modification of what you read in 
THE INDEPENDENT about wills. 


A further question is: Which is the state 
whose law shall control? In the discussions 
which have taken place in the courts relative 
to applying the conflictmg statutes, three prin- 
ciples, among others, haye won general ap- 
proval. 1. Land ought to be subject to the 
law of the state where it lies. 2. Personal 
property can be most easily managed accord- 
ing to the law of the state in which 
the owner lives. 3. A legal proceeding 
must be governed by the law of the state in 
which the court is held and the suit prosecuted. 
These privciples are generally applicable to 
will questions. The proceedings to prove a 
will and administer and account for the estate, 
and those in any lawsuit founded upon a will, 
are subject to the law of the state where they 
take place. This, however, isa matter of but 
little importance to our purpose. What is of 
greater consequence is the distinction between 
gifts of land and of personal property. As to 
these, the general rules are that, in so far as a 
will endeavors to devise real property, it is 
subject to the laws of the state where the 
property is situated ; but in so far as personal 
bequests or legacies are involved, the law of 
the state where the testator had his home when 
he died is the chief guide. 

An illustration of the necessity of observing 
this distinction may be found in the recent 
case of Dr. Martyn Payne. He resided in New 
York City, where he held a leading position in 
the medical profession. Many years ago he 
had a son who was a student at Harvard Col- 
lege, and whose death there, under circum- 
stances which older readers will remember, 
seems to have turned the father’s thoughts 
strongly toward the college. The father’s will, 
made in 1864, gave the bulk of his property 
to the College, giving very strict and peculiar 
directions how the income should be em- 
ployed in maintaining scholarships and prizes, 
as a permanent memorial of hisson. Now the 
property was partly land in New York State 
and partly personal property. The will was 
contested. There is no rule of law in New 
York (where the testator’s home was, down to 
the time of his death) which forbids bequeath- 
ing money, securities, or other personal proper_ 
ly to corporations in other states. According- 
ly, the Supreme Court of this state made no 
difficulty in deciding that the personal proper- 
ty of Dr. Payne should go to the College; but 
the state has a statute which forbids lands ly- 
ing within the state from being devised by 
will to corporations of other states. Accord- 
ingly, the Court, in the same decision, said 
that Harvard College could not take the land. 
The counsel for the College showed that it 
was authorized by its charter to take and hold 
land anywhere. But the Court said that a gift 
of Jands in New York must be governed by 
the law of New York, which forbade the 
gift made; therefore, the land must go to 
the heirs. It is clear that what Dr. Payne 
should have done, in order to have 
accomplished his intention of benefit- 
ing the College, was to have devised 
the land to his executors, or to some other 
persons, in trust to sell it and pay the money 
over to the College. This, however, is a mode 
of meeting the difficulty which only a lawyer, 
and one of considerable experience, could be 
expected to suggest ; but any ove who is form- 
ing a plan for makiug a will should understand 
and remember this, that he must be influenced 
by his general impressions of the law of the 
state where he lives only in respect to gifts of 
land in that state or of personal property. If 
land in another state is to be devised, the law 
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of the other state must be followed. In the 
latter class of cases there is, as will easily be 
perceived, strong reason for taking profession- 
al advice. 

Hence, we reach this practical rule: in so 
far as a will disposes of personality, it should 
be made according to the law of the state in 
which the maker lives ; but a gift of real prop- 
erty must conform to the law of the state where 
the property lies, and to consult a lawyer 
acquainted with that code is generally prudent- 
** EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“* Please state in yourarticle on Wills whether, 
if the law is changed after a will is made so 
as to require more witnesses or a different 
form, the will needs to be made over again. 

‘*VIRGINIA.”’ 

We are glad to receive any question raising, 
as this one does, a point of practical import- 
ance. The law in force at testator’s death 
governs, rather than the one in force when he 
made the will. Inthe case stated, if testator is 
still living, he should, by all meaus, make the 
will anew ; if he has deceased, those interested 
under the will should lay the facts before a 
competent adviser. Special facts may exist, 
which may save the will from the operation of 
the general rule. 


Fine Arts. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 














NINTH PAPER. 


J¥LIaAN Davipson, whose studio isin Booth’s 
Building, Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, is one of the few marine artists who 
have dared to step aside from his conventional 
sea picture, and to paint some strong and ex- 
ceptional phases of sea life. He has even un- 
dertaken so difficult a thing as a naval battle, 
and acquitted himself with such credit that 
he may be—or, perhaps, more properly, might 
be, if he chose to go further on in this line— 
reckoned with the half dozen historical marine 
painters which this country has produced. He 
is a close student, a good draughtsman, a 
colorist having more intensity than refine- 
ment. His ‘Capture of the ‘Guerriere’ by the 
U.8.8. ‘Constitution,’ ’’ in the last Water-Color 
Exhibition, was a spirited composition of a 
good degree of merit, and his picture of wait- 
ing pilot-boats, in the Academy of this year, 
has in it much of the lonely majesty of the 
sea. , 

Ed. Dowdall’s pictures, both genre and por- 
traits, indicate a natural talent, somewhat 
hampered by the formalities of method, such 
as young artists are apt to learn by too much 
study in schools and at the elbows of masters. 
Mr. Dowdall is one of the many who need to 
sign a declaration of independence, and, going 
out face to face with Nature, find a method of 
his own for interpreting her truths and mak- 
ing manifest her beauties. This artist’s ad- 
dress is No. 824 Broadway. 

M. F. H. De Haas, whose work-room is in the 
Tenth-street Studio Building, has long been 
known in American art circles aa a successful 
marine mainter. He belongs to a family of 
artists, who by the circumstances of their 
heritage, birth, and education take to marine 
painting as paturally as ducks take to water. 
Mr. De Haas was born at Rotterdam, and be- 
gan his art studies in the schools and on the 
wharves of his native city. He was later a 
pupil of Louis Meyer, at The Hague. Once, 
for a short period, he was by appointment 
artist to the Dutch navy, whatever that may 
mean. Since 1859 he has been a resident of 
New York, and has received in this city such 
honors as our National Academy has to be- 
stow. More than that, he has received the far 
higher honor of general popular recognition as 
a clever and painstaking artist. The Dutch 
training which he received in youth still shows 
itself in his pictures. His pictures of American 
coast scenes always have in them the low-lying 
mists such as are blown along the waters of 
the Dutch coast. His distances melt into fogs, 
and do not fade from the sight because they are 
distances: He has never succeeded in getting 
into his work the strongly luminous qualities 
of our atmosphere.. His pictures of Northern 
European coast scenery are infinitely superior 
to his American shores. But when he paints 
moonlight at sea, then he istriumphant. Then 
his art becomes for the first time great, in the 
truly catholic sense. His pictures have no 
longer meretricious and meaningless points of 
light, to catch the eye; but melt into undis- 
turbed harmonies. The most admirable of his 
pictures are embraced within that class of sub- 
jects beginning at late sunset and ending with 
early morning. His *‘ Loug Island Sound by 
Moonlight,” his ‘ Moonrise and Sunset,” and 
his “Sunset at Cape Ann ”’ are among his best 
pictures. In these he takes leave of the tenets 
of Dutch formalism. Mr. De Haas is repre- 
sented in some of the best private collections 
in this country, and has been an almost con- 
stant exhibitor at Academy and Water-Color 

exhibitions since he came to this country. 
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William Frederick De Haas is an older 
brother of the artist whom we have just 
named. He is also a marine painter of excel- 
lent reputation. His style is less sensational 
than that of his brother, but he has not his 
brother’s skill in the choice of subjects. 

Percival De Luce is one of the younger 
artists who has come into prominence through 
his connection with the illustrated magazines ; 
but his reputation has not stopped with his 
efforts as a mere illustrator of books and 
periodicals. His work in black and white, 
conscientiously done always, has been an 
admirable training for the more advanced 
walks of art. His pictures in oil and water- 
colors, exhibited at various exhibitions during 
the last decade, show a steady advance in 
artistic perception and expression. His figures 
are generally well drawn, vigorously drawn 
always, and have action. His work in color is 
not always characterized by as careful preser- 
vation of relative values as is bis work in black 
and white. His subjects are full of poetry 
and his compositions well balanced. He hasa 
knack of finding original methods of treatment. 
He is never stupidly conventional. He is not 
of the stuff of which academicians are made. 
If he belongs with any group of artists more 
than another, it is with those splendid fellows 
who have just now had their triumph in the 
American Art Gallery. Mr. De Luce’s studio 
is at 58 West 57th Street. 

F. 8. Dellenbaugh (Booth’s Building, corner 
of Twenty-third Street) has in his pictures a 
dreamy, sometimes weird character, asin his 
“‘Haunted House,” with a not too finical re- 
gard for details and atendency to idealization. 
His color leans to the grays, thus gaining of- 
tentimes a certain tenderness at the expense 
of vigor. An independent and thorough stu- 
dent, Mr. Deilenbaugh has marched steadily 
forward in his art, and many besides his many 
friends now find an interest in his pictures, as 
they appear from time to time in the exhibi- 
tions. 

Frederic Dielman (146 East Fortieth Street), 
to whom belongs the exceedingly high honor 
of secretaryship to the Society of American 
Artists, is not an American by birth, but an 
enthusiastic American in his efforts to help 
along the progress of artin this country. He 
belongs to the advance guard of the men of 
the renaissance. Mr. Dielman’s art education 
has had two important phases: embraced in 
the six years which he spent as a topograpber 
in the United States Engineer Department in 
Virginia, and in the few months which he 
spent under the mastership of Diez, in Mu- 

nich. In tbe former he learned to study the 
face of Nature carefully, even minutely, and 
came in contact with the most picturesque 
types of the American people ; in the latter 
he learned those qualities of technique which 
made possible an expression of the knowledge 
gained in his engineering experience. With 
the exception of Winslow Homer, no Amer 
ican artist has more faithfully depicted scenes 
of Negro life in the South. The happy darkey 
fairly beams when Mr. Dielman touches him 
with his brush. But this artist’s work is not 
narrowed to aspecialty. Figures and bits of 
landscape have come from his studio that 
have been charming in a strong simplicity. 
There has been an even excellence in Mr. 
Dielman’s work; an entire absence of sensa- 
tionalism anda strong, good sense that has 
kept him from adopting any of the vagaries of 
the extreme schools. He is neither a cold 
realist nor a vague impressionist ; but a right 
down plain, straightforward artist. 

E. Leon Durand (1267 Broadway) bas wrought 
for himself a good name in the art annals of 
the city. This would bave been trueif he had 
painted only “The Little Arcadiaus,” which 
hung in the Academy Exhibition of this year. 
There is something in this shady wood interior, 
with its group of lounging children, that re- 
minds one of Diaz, of whose work Mr. Durand 
has evidently been a close student. At all 
events, in nearly all of his pictures one finds 
the artist striving to express himself by the 
methods which made the French master great 
as a specialist, ‘* Versatile, unequal, impetu- 
ous” are words that have been used by a great 
critic in speaking of Diaz. They might well 
be applied also to Mr. Durand. He is versa- 
tile, since portraits, landscape, and genre pic- 
tures have come from bis brush, all of them 
good, but some so much better than others 
that no one would think of calling him equal 
in his efforts. There is, too, the hurried impet_ 
uosity of the man whose impressions rapidly 
succeed each other and wko paints with fever- 
ish anxiety, lest some thought be lost. But 
there is a charming richness of color in many 
of Mr. Durand’s pictures. The little genre 
landscape that has been mentioned is full of 
sweetness and grace. Mr. Kurtz, io his 
‘Academy Notes’’—an admirable memoran- 
da, by the way—thus describes it : 

“Three little children out in the forest all 
by themselves—for the time being little Arca- 
diaus—wiihout a thought of the world out- 
side. They have just finished a simple lunch, 
and the tiny dishes lie on the ground beside 
them, Unconsciously, the little ones have 


becqme impressed by their surroundings. 
Their lively, rollicking games have given place 
to a quiet season of restful contentment, of 
full enjoyment from within and without. 
They bave come into perfect harmony with 
the Nature around them. The trees are their 
great, good friends, the flowers their sweet 
companions, and the wind that rustles the 
leaves seems to bring to them whisperings 
from Fairy Land. The picture abounds in deep 
poetic feeling.”’ 

Mr. Durand’s children are always charming, 
graceful, and full of the child-spirit of self- 
forgetfulness. He is at his best when his pic- 
tures are simplest and when they are produced 
on a low gamut of color. 

Rosina Emmett, known but a few years ago 
as a clever decorator of china, is now entitled 
to a place in the front rank of American art- 
ists. Her work from the beginning has been 
admirable work. In all her successes—as a 
china painter, as an illustrator of children’s 
books, as a designer of pretty cards—there has 
been a promise of further excellence. The 
friends of this talented woman have prophe- 
sied great things for her, and year by year she 
has justified their prophecies. Her last work, 
the portrait in the Society of American Artists’ 
late exhibition, is perhaps her best work. She 
has done honor to herself, honor to her mas- 
ters, and a service to art by painting that 
lovely child, in her pretty blue gown. She has 
made at ounce a likeness and a symphony in 
color. It is good work, without trickery or 
affectation. There is at once firmness and 
delicacy of touch in the picture. There is pre- 
cision, without stiffness. There is an absolute 
purity of color, and modeling that leaves little 
room for criticism, We can no longer regard 
Miss Emmett asa clever designer. We must 
reckon her with the best of our portrait paint- 
ers. She has learned in the Art Students’ 
League the best things that that excellent 
school can teach—a technique that does not 
swamp one’s individuality. It is a pleasant 
thing to say of Miss Emmett that to name her 
pictures is to write a list of successes, and that 
as yet there is no materia) for a list of failures. 

New Yor« Ciry, May 3d, 1881. 





Sanitary, 


STREAMS AND THEIR RELATION 
TO HEALTH. 


Onz of the most common subjects of dis- 
cussion in England is that of the pollution of 
rivers and streams by sewage. Perhaps the 
most important of the many health reports 
made to Parliament is upon this theme. It is 
very natural and proper that it should be. 
Every land bus a crowded population. The 
water-carriage system largely prevails in most 
of its cities. In addition tothe great bulk of 
liquid sewage discharged from households, the 
various liquids from manufactories have to be 
poured into the same streams. Some of these 
not only impart taste, but kill fishes and plants. 
Thus the pollution of many streams has entire- 
ly unfitted them for drinking-water purposes, 
at the same time that it interferes with Na- 
ture’s mode of disposal of much organic mat- 
ter. Itis claimed by many that, independent 
of any need of use for water-supply, such pol- 
lution of the rivers is unhealthy and will lead 
toa bad condition of the air. Attention has 
more recently been attracted to the pre- 
cipitation of sewage which takes place 
in many of the streams. When streams 
of filth thus go out into the rivers, the 
theory was that the currents floated it out into 
the sea, or that it became oxidized or changed, 
so as todo no barm; but examination shows 
that very much of this sewage settles to the 
bottom, and there, unchanged, forms a mate- 
ria] of deposit. In the wreck of the ‘*‘ Princess 
Alice,” a few miles down the Thames, it was 
claimed that many perished from the sewer 
deposits, rather than from drowning. Perhaps 
even this subsidence and mingling with sand 
and comparative permanence of deposit se- 
cures a greater purity to the water. I[t is quite 
certain that the present tendency of thought 
and opivion is to claim that sewerage should 
be disposed of by some other means than that 
of emptying into streams, and that these 
should be preserved for palatable water. We 
think the question is one to be decided by 
locality and by other considerations, rather 
than by a general law. There are some 
streams which flow over such rocky beds and 
through soils so free from organic matter that 
a large amount of sewage can be introduced 
into them without harm, because it is quickly 
disposed of by oxidation, by subsidence, etc. 
Where fisb are abundant, much of it is disposed 
of, and the introduction of fish into streams is 
advocated with this view. Plant-life on the 
streams or on its borders also disposes of some. 
Much depends, too, upon the situation of 
cities. If the stream is one thickly populated 
at various points, the use of it for sewage is 
more questionable. A city situated very near 
to tide-water may usea stream, where larger 
cities higher up in its course would pollute it 
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a stream the use of which for sewage is very 
questionable, if it is at all to be used as a 
water-supply. There are too many cities and 
factories along its course, and its flow aud out- 
fall are not such as to favor its double use. 

We think the questions which are now wisely 
under deliberation for many of our cities are 
just these: Can our rivers be used both for a 
water-supply and for delivery of sewage? If 
it cannot be used for both, for which sbould it 
be used? There aresome cities on some rivers 
so situated in reference to fall and outfall, and 
to other cities, that ft is entirely feasible to 
obtain a watersupply above and an outfall 
for sewage below. There are some cities 
so situated with reference to each other 
on the same stream that it is quite certain that 
the sewage of the upper one will be so dis- 
posed of before it reaches the lower one as in 
no wise to endanger its water-supply. There 
are others in which a choice must be made, and 
in which it must he decided whether water- 
supply or use for sewage shall have the pref- 
erence. This is very largely a question of 
economy. The handling of sewage is so ex- 
pensive, if it is to be gotten rid of by artificial 
means, that we believe most of our cities will, 
if need be, seek their water-supply from other 
sources, and use the rivers for vatural drain- 
age, for storm and surface water, and for dis- 
posal of sewage. Dr. Fox, in his work on the 
‘Sanitary Examination of Water, Air, and 
Food,’’ as a source of drinking-water-supply, 
places last the “ water of streams and rivu- 
lets, the majority of which contain more or 
less filth, and in times of beavy rains soils and 
mineral débris of every description.” It is 
now becoming quite common for water in our 
cities to have during the summer season such 
unpleasant taste and smell from plant-life, or 
from other causes, as to make its use objection- 
able. Some of this is not deletrious to health ; 
but the taste and smell show how easily such 
growth finds its way into the streams and im- 
pregnates the water. With modern methods 
of obtaining water from water-bearing strata, 
or of storing it in cisterns, we believe it will be 
found oftener feasible to depend for water- 
supply on other sources than upon the rivers ; 
but the especial point which we wish to em- 
phasize is that this question must not be decid- 
ed, as the theologians would say, ‘‘ on these,” 
while there are general considerations. Each 
case in hand has its factors and must be decid- 
ed by itself. Each city, in determining the 
question, should call to its aid competent 
engineers and sanitarians, and should adopt its 
plans on the basis of local consideration. The 

rapid growth of our cities and their diversity 
of population make it imperative that the 
securement of a pure water-supply and the 
complete disposal of all sewage should be 
planned and executed in such a way as shall 
not at all depend either on theory or on private 
methods. 

fa 


Biblical Research, 


Dr. SAMUEL Wo.corr, of Cleveland, O., 
asks us to give some further facts about the 
Chaldean seal in the possession of Professor 8. 
Wells Williams, of New Haven, described in a 
paper by William Hayes Ward, D.D., in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for April, representing the 
evil principle, under the form of a serpent, 
pursued and wounded in the head by the 
beneficent divinity, Bel Merodach. He wishes 
to know (1) the history of the Williams seal 
and the evidence of its authenticity. It is one 
of a number of seals collected at Mosul, thirty 
or forty years ago, by the brother of Professor 
Williams, who was then a missionary there. 
Of its genuineness there can be no doubt. 
Its age must be judged by internal 
evidence. The appearance indicates great 
antiquity, and we should put it among the 
earlier Chaldean cylinders of at least fifteen 
hundred years B. C., and probably earlier. It 
is to this date, or some hundred years older, 
that parallel dated cylinders belong. The 
naked god and worshiper would both have 
been dressed in the later seals. Dr. Wolcott 
asks (2) as to the antiquity of the myths be- 
lieved by the Chaldeans as to the temptation 
of man by a serpent and the punishment of the 
serpent, which are figured on this seal, and on 
another representing a man and a woman 
plucking fruit of a tree, with a serpent behind 
the woman. The antiquity must be at least 
1700 B. C., as the Accadian language, which 
gives fragments of these myths, or allusions 
to them, at least accounts of the war of 
Bel Merodach with the Evil Spirit Tiamat, 
ceased to be a living language about 
that time, as is stated in Smith’s “‘ Chaldean 
Genesis.” Dated cylinders, of a similar archa- 
ic style to these, date even to 2000 B. C., and 
are, doubtless, even earlier. These facts show 
that the Chaldeans did not get their no- 
tions of mythology by a perversion of Jewish 
beliefs. Whatever be the date of Gevesis, the 
Chaldeans, at an equally early date, had their 
parallel beliefs which illustrate those recorded 








by Moses. On this subject the best sources of 








information are Smith’s “Chaldean Genesis” 
(Sayce’s new edition), Tompkins’s: “‘ Times of 
Abraham,” Lenormant’s “‘ Origines d Histoire,” 
and an admirable work by the Abbe Vigour- 
oux, which ought to be translated, on the con. 
tirmations of the Bible from Egyptian and As. 
syrian discoveries. 


----Mr, Henry G. Tomkins proposes in The 
Academy the following identification : 

“The first campaign of Thothmes III was 

caused by a revolt across the eastern frontier, 
‘beginning with Izaa’ (Brugsch], or tather 
Tazza Patpepere|, evidently the nearest wy to 
Egypt. When rhaddon began to feel his 
way toward Egypt, ‘he took the city of Azz 
which was situated on the small stream calle 
the River of Feypt, dividing that country from 
Palestine’ [G. Smith, Budge]. This Azza 
seems to be the Iazza of Thothmes. Is Wady 
el-Arish a corruption of this name Azza? Or 
is the ‘Neby Jasar,’ which Mr. Greville Ches- 
ter mentions, close to the sea-shore, at the en- 
trance of the wady, with the remains of an- 
cient houses hard by, the representative of 
lazza ?”’ 
But what sball separate this Izza of Thothmes 
III, or Azza of Esarhaddon, from the biblical 
*Azzah, which in sixteen instances of our 
Authorized Version is represented by ‘‘Gaza”’ 
and in three by “Azzah”’ (Deut. ii, 23; I Kings 
iv, 24; Jer. xxv, 20)? It is well known that 
Gaza has a large wady or stream of its own. 
Certainly the biblical ’Azzah is absolutely 
identical with this Egyptian Izza or Azza, 
while el-’Arish is not. Why should not all 
references, from both sides the line, allude to 
one site on the boundary or near thereunto, 
rather than to two places, one in Palestine and 
one in Egypt yet only a little distance apart. 
Surely, the range given in 1 Kings iv, 24— 
“From Tiphsah even unto Azzah’’—ought to 
reach to the very outpost of Egypt. 


.... Travelers who have visited Egypt and 
have had occasion to regret the frequent dis- 
figurement of ancient monuments there, or 
such sacrilegious destruction as the chipping 
away of the sarcophagus in the King’s Cham- 
ber of the Pyramid of Cheops, will be giad to 
learn that the present Khedive has appoimted 
guardians for all the chief temples, tombs, and 
other antiquities of the country, for their pro- 
tection and conservation. And not only these; 
bat such mediwval monuments—such as the 
tombs of the Mamelukes and of the Khalifs— 
are to be preserved from natural decay, as 
well as from profane damage. Also the road 
to the Pyramids, which of late has fallen into 
such a state as to be impassable over the last 
mile, is now to be restored by thorough repair. 








Science. 


Tue U. 8. Naval Observatory have just 
published an important volume upon the 
eclipse of 1878. The Government put at the 
disposal of the Observatory an appropriation 
of $8,000, with which eight regular parties 
were sent out, and a number of individual ob- 





servers were more or less assisted in their © 


work, on condition of sending their reports to 
the Observatory for publication. The four 
parties under the charge of Professor Hall, at 
La Junta, under Professor Eastman, at Las 
Animas, under Professor Holden, at Central 
City, and that under Professor Harkness, at 
Creston, were the largest and most completely 
fitted out; but the smaller parties of Professors 
Newcomb, Langley, Stone, and Mr. Todd also 
did important work. As will be remembered, 
the observations of this eclipse brought out, as 
to the sun itself, mainly the fact that at the 
time of sun-spot minimum the gaseous element 
of the corona is much reduced, r€ndering the 
corona fainter, though not smaller. In fact, 
the observations of Profs. Newcomb, Langley, 
and Holden showed a corona far more exten- 
sive than ever seen before; the great extent, 
however, being probably due largely to the ele- 
vation of the stations of observation. Astothe 
polarization of the corona, the reports of 
Professors Wright and Hastings still stand, as 
they did at first, in direct and unexplained 
opposition to each other. Professor Wright, 
in harmony with all previous observers, pre- 
sents what seems unimpeachable evidence of 
radial polarization ; while Professor Hastings 
presents observations which seem almost equal- 
ly conelusive for tangential polarization. There 
appears to be about the problem some peculiar 
difficulty or ambiguity, which has not yet 
found explanation. The observations of Pro- 
fessor Watson and Mr. Swift, which are claimed 
asthe discovery of a pair of intra-mercurial 
planets, are given at length. As things stand 
at present, however, the balance of evidence 
seems to be against the validity of the observa- 
tions. 


....One of the most interesting and promis- 
ing recent inventions is a machine for purifying 
the middlings of wheat-flour by electricity. The 
work is done by passing the coarsely-ground 
middlings under a series of bard rubber cylin- 
drical rollers, which are kept in an electric 
condition by the friction of sheep-skin pads 
with the wool down, pressed upon them 1. 
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from the middlings, leaving the pure parts to 
be ground over into flour of the highest grade. 
The machine by which this fs effected is small 
and compact. The process is noiseless and 
free from dust. The present process, besides 
accumulating in fhe mill a fine starch-dust» 
which is highly explosive and has already led 
to the destruction of several grist-mills, is 
wasteful, some eight or ten per ceat. of the 
fine flour being blown off into the air or lodged 
Inthe mill-roof in the process. It is found 
that ina mill which produced 600 barrels of 
fine flour by the so-called “‘ patent”’ process, 
360 barrels of the same flour can be produced 
by the electric process and without risk from 
the explosive dust. This process is the com- 
bined invention of two American boys. Kings- 
land Smith seems to have conceived the idea 
of using electrified rollers of hard rubber in 1876 
or 1877. He talked the matter up with Thomas 
B. Osborne, of New Haven, now a senior at Yale, 
who contrived the machine. This machine has 
sow been in full practical operation on a com- 
nercial scale for a year, and seems destined to 
make arevolution in an industry which may 
ye rated in this country alone at about 100,- 
00,000 barrels of flour annually. 


....Jn the volume of the “ Proceedings” of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadela- 
phia, just issued, are some observations on the 
nfluence of nutrition in deciding sex in flow- 
srs. In many plants there seemed to be no 
iifference between the vegetative vigor of a 

plant producing wholly female flowers and 
those producing male flowers; but very often 
in diecious plants the male was a weakly 
plant and had not the vegetative vigor char- 
rcteristic of longevity. In the common “ Rag- 
weed’? (Ambrosia artemisiafolia) the weakly 
plants which followed the cutting of grain had 
numerous male flowers and comparatively 
tew females, while in the rich soil of a potato 
or corn-field, where the plants were thinly 
seattered over the fertile soil, the proportion 
of female to male flowers was found to be very 
large. In some cases plants are found which 
are wholly female, or, at least, with but a 
scattered male flower here and there. As a 
rule,the highest conditions of nutrition, togeth- 
er with the ability of the plant to make good 
use of these conditions, favor the female sex 


in flowers, 
Music, 


On Tuesday evening, May 34, the great 
Music Festival, projected a year since and 
brought to pass by the ceaseless labors of so 
many months, began its performances, and, 
after occupying, with slight interruption, the 
enlire week, came to its triumphant close on 
the evening of the 7th. After the daily and 
detailed accounts in each morning and evening 
journal, a minute resumé here seeins needless 
and tardy. A general recapitulation of the 
great event, meager compared with its magni- 
tude and importance in the musical annals of 
our city, is all we can present in these col- 
umns. The Festival has been a thorough 
financial and artistic success, Dr. Damrosch 
and the unwearied committees have decked 
themselves with honor by it, and thousands 
and tens of thousands have been gratified in 
taste and advanced in art knowledge by this 
memorable week’s work. The audience which 











surged into the Armory forthe opening night’s - 


program, though smaller than anticipated for 
the first performance, numbered at least some 
8,000 persons (including many hundred stran- 
gers, attracted from sister cities) and in itself 
wasa noble and stirring sight. Scarcely less 
so the vast stage where, rank above rank, the 
mighty chorus, overtopped by the organ, rose 
up intrenched behind the orchestra, whose 
glittering trombones and flashing trumpets 
lent a semi-military accent to the picture. 
The arrangements for distributing and seating 
the tenthousand seat-holders were admirably 
perfect. Great bursts of applause aud cheer- 
ing broke forth when, after the signa] fanfare 
had died away, Miss Cary, Signor Campanini, 
and Mr. Whitney took their seats, and a tumult 
of enthusiasm announced the appearance og 
Dr. Damrosch in the midst of the orchestra. 
A moment more, and the first notes of Handel’s 
“ Dettingen Te Deum ” sounded forth, to which 
first half of the evening’s program and the 
other selection completing it (Rubinstein’s 
“Tower of Babel’’) the audience paid most 
rigid attention and received with every 
demonstration of interest. The “Te Deum” 
named, as is well known, was written by 
Handel, in 1748, to celebrate the celebrated vic- 
tory whose name it bears. It is regarded as one 
of the greatest monuments of his creative 
genius. As to its performance on this occasion, 
as might be feared, neither soloists nor chorus 
did themselves or the great work trusted to 
them justice on this the first night of their work. 
The chorus sang very uncertainly, making sev- 
eral times sad departures from time and tune. 
Miss Cary, and even Signor Campanini, ap- 
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ly in the celebrated trio ‘“‘ Thou Sittest at the 
Right Hand”’), while Mr. Whitney, perhaps from 
lack of acquaintance with the building, and a 
consequent forcing of his voice, flatted imter- 
mittently. Altogether, the “‘Te Deum” was 
hardly a brilliant beginning of the Festival. 
Rubenstein’s already famous sacred opera,‘ The 
Tower of Babel,” which followed, was far more 
successfully rendered, the orchestra doing 
especially superb work throughout it, This 
comparatively recent composition of its author 
has evoked great interest and enthusiasm in , 
Europe, and its production here has beeu an 
especial feature of the Festival. It is a work 
whose gigantic scenic requirements render its 
present production impracticable except as an 
oratorio, magnificently scored for soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra and wedded to some 
rather indifferent sacred text by the German 
librettist, Rodeaberg. The charming choruses 
of the ** Three Races’ toward the end of the 
work and the final chorus were most imposing- 
ly sung by the chorus, being by far their best 
efforts during the evening; and the now (in 
Germany) renowned scene of the storm and 
destruction of the Tower were given by them 
and the orchestra with telling power and ef- 
fect. A great outburst of enthusiasm followed 
the last notes of the cantata, after which 
the building was slowly emptied of its 
enthusiastic crowds for the night. The 
first performance of the Festival was alto- 
gether by no means a full artistic suc- 
cess. Unfortunately, too, the matinée fol- 
lowing it rather increased than stilled any 
nervous apprehensions—fears, we are glad, 
however, to say, soon to be quite dispelled. 
The first afternoon concert offered some mest 
interesting and attractive selections: the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, Spontini’s rare 
“ Olympia’’ overture, and two Wagner num- 
bers, with Mme. Gerster and Miss Cary, and 
Signor Campanini again, as soloists. The 
overture and Wagner numbers were superbly 
played by the great band; bat Jin their per- 
formance and throughout the Symphony a 
resonance (not precisely an echo, but danger- 
ously approaching to it) became manifest and 
somewhat marred enjoyment. This unpleas- 


*ant element was largely due to the absence of 


the chorus from behind the orchestra, and the 
difference in the audience at this particular 
concert ; more largely still to the soloists, 
seeming hardly yet to understand the unques- 
tionable defects in the Armory as a music- 
hall. The sprightly duet from.‘ Gulio Cesare,” 
sung by Miss Cary and Mme. Gerster, and the 
latter’s beautiful rendering of Berloiz’s ‘‘ La 
Captive,’ were almost inaudible in the lower 
end of theroom and fell exasperatingly flat. 
Signor Campanini, nevertheless, sang “ Sig- 
mund’s Love Song’’ with apparently per- 
fect ease and all his usual effect; and 
the gems of the afternoon—the playing of 
the ‘“‘ Olympia ’’ overture and the frantically 
redemanded “ Ride of the Walkiire ’—contrib- 
uted much to redeem the afternoon’s work 
from being recorded as somewhat tame and 
disappointing. But with Wednesday evening 
the first great triumph and overwhelming suc- 
cess of the Festival occurred. The immense 
throng of 12,000 people, all eagerly curious to 
hear the famous Berlioz ‘‘ Requiem,” the in- 
creased confidence of the performers, and 
their more thorough acquaintance with the 
Armory as a place to sing and play in, and 
their careful drill and practice swept them 
and the audience along in a storm of enthusi- 
asm. The Festival Overture, by Dr. Dam- 
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length to fully appreciate what was needed to 
insure success, and to, as it were, “get the 
step’ of the great building they must domin- 
ate or allow todominatethem. Nothing could 
surpass the beauty of Signor Campanini’s sing- 
ing of the “Euryanthe” air and his encore 
following it; or the perfect success of Mme. 
Gerster’s delightful voice in the “‘ Casta Diva,’» 
where, by the way, the grand orchestra was 
used with excellent effect. Every note of 
either artist was distinctly heard in any cor- 
ner of the hall. The “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture, as played by so large a body 
of strings, was a great instance of their precis- 
fon and delicacy; and in Brahms’s popular 
‘*Hungarian Dances,’ two of which were on 
the program, they achieved their chief success. 
This program also included two interesting 
works from cis-Atlantic music-writers—a fine 
Scherzo by the eminent Dr. F. L. Ritter and 
a ‘Folksong,’ by no means original in theme, 
but cleverly orchestrated, from one of Asger 
L, Hamerik’s ‘‘ Norse Suites.”?» The house was 
overflowing at this concert and the applause 
unsparing throughout. 

On Friday evening the sight of the auditori- 
um was one to be protographed enduringly on 
the recollection. Every inch of standing-room, 
as well as seated territory, was occupied (many 
ladies and gentlemen appearing in full evening 
dress), and several hundreds were turned away 
outside the doors. The performance of the 
‘‘ Messiab,’’ to which this concert was devoted, 
was pre-eminently a majestic and a reverential 
one. During the first portion of the oratorio 
the chorus proved decisively the great care 
spent in their instruction. That so unwiel- 
ly-sized a mass of singers should'‘do the justice 
in sentiment and expression which they cer- 
tainly did on Friday evening to the chorus 
‘‘ And the Glory of the Lord,” and those truly 
inspired creations succeeding, ‘‘ For Unto us 
a Child is Born” and “ Behold the Lamb,”’ 
was a circumstance particularly gratifying and 
flattering. In fact, the most sustained choral 
success of the whole Festival may, perhaps, be 
looked back upon as this rendering of the 
First Part of the ‘‘ Messiah.’”? Toward the 
close of the evening the chorus seemed to 
bave grown much fatigued, and their work be- 
came rather dragging and spiritless. As to 
the solo efforts of the night’s entertainment, 
Mme. Gerster is certainly not an eminently 
successful or feeling interpreter of Handel’s 
masterpiece, though she won hearty recogni- 
tion for her expressive and finished singing of 
“TI Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” and 
her pure and clear upper notes were a marked 
addition to the familiar concerted passages. 
Mr. Courtney was in excellent voice through- 
out the performance, and his singing gave 
pleasure to all who heard it, which those in the 
uttermost parts of the Armory, beyond doubt, 
did not do. Mr. Whitney seemed to have 
quite regained proper control of his naturally 
fine organ, and his rendering of ‘‘ Why do the 
Nations”? won the warmest approval from the 
audience. The solo triumphs of the occasion, 
achieved under such difficult circumstances, 
must, however, unquestionably be allotted to 
Miss Cary, whose perfect grasp of the senti- 
ment pervading Handel’s deeply-conceived 
and deeply-religious work she was at this per- 
formance most happy in vocally conveying. 
The lovely quality of her lower notes and great 
and tasteful expression in religious, as in so 
much other music, pever were better exhib- 
ited than in “ He Shall Feed His Flock” and 
“He was Despised,” and made one more than 
ever sensible of the fact that in this artist’s 





rosch, was superbly played, and the comp 
and conductor of it received almost an ovation 
at its close. The work itself is an interesting 
and scholarly piece of writing, masterfully 
orchestrated, of course, in theme and color- 
ing thoroughly of the Liszt-Wagner school of 
music. Concerning Berlioz’s remarkable com- 
position, which succeeded it, so much infor- 
mation hus lately been promulgated that we 
shall not reiterate these characteristic facts 
and its history here. In all essential respects, 
most nobly and effectively was this extraor- 
dinary production interpreted on this memor- 
able evening. The solemn ‘* Requiem Eter- 
name’’; the tremendous fanfare of the ‘* Dies 
Ire ’’ (an orchestral passage which, however 
sensational in treatment, is as a musical effect 
perhaps without parallel, especially in any re- 
ligious composition); the enchanting “‘ Lacry- 
mosa’’ and the divine peace breathed in the 
“* Agnus Dei’’—all were alike unfolded with 
wonderful insight and expression by all the 
performers therein. Signor Campanini’s voice 
in the recurring phrase “ Pleni Sunt Celi” 
of the ‘‘Sanctus” was alone a thing to be 
long remembered. A most majestic and spir- 
ited rendering of Wagner’s ‘* Kaisermarsch ” 
concluded the concert, the greatest success by 
much thus far of the Festival and an enthusias- 
tic triumph for the distinguished conductor 
and all his assistants. Thursday afternoon, and * 
the fourth concert witnessed and heard, a fresh 
success. The evening before seemed to have 
set the key-note for all to come after. Solo- 
ists, orchestra, and chorus now seemed at 





continued pr on our concert and lyric 
stage we have an ornament not easily paral- 
leled. The warmth of the Armory and the 
stifling crush within it induced many to wedge 
their way out ere the oratorio was entirely 
concluded, and Dr. Damrosch made some dis- 
ereet cuts beyond those customary in a work 
which, if given in its entirety, would trench 
upon hours, when to most people music 
ceases to become enjoyable. The audience at 
this concert of the Festival ts said to have 
numbered not far from 13,000 persons. 

The most attractive matinée program seemed 
to have fallen to Saturday afternoon, in view 
of which fact, and the increasing successes of 
the week, no one was probably surprised to 
find a house (it might better be called an iron 
barn) overflowing and crowded beyond all en- 
durance to listen to the sixth concert. Still 
greater numbers than on the evening before 
were reluctantly forced to give up all hopes of 
gaining admission and depart. The multitude 
who sat or uncomplainingly stood up within 
the hall had a rare treat in the most perfect 
attd satisfactory of the three afternoon per- 
formances of the Festival. Much interest was 
evinced in the appearance of the promised sup- 
plemental chorus of 1,200 young ladies from 
the Normal College, and the boy choir, who 
united in singing charmingly a beautiful 
“Fifteenth Century Hymn” (anonymous and 
arranged for them by Dr. Damrosoh), and the 
fascinating ‘‘Chorus of Houris,” from Schu- 
mann’s “ Paradise and the Pern.” Later they 
also assisted admirably in the celebrated 





“ Friedensbéten,” seene from Wagner's 
“*Rienzi.’’ Mrs. Imogene Brown sang but very 


ineffectively the celebrated ‘‘Ocean, thou 
Mighty Monster” of Weber. The great in- 
cident of afternoon was, however, the 


singing of three selections from Verdi’s 
“ Requiem” (a work which it is time we had 
suitably repeated here), in which Signor Cam- 
panini won new laurels by his beautiful render- 
ing of the “ Ingemisco,” and Miss Cary and 
Mme. Gerster sang, with a beauty not to be 
passed over unmentioned, in the ‘‘ Recordare”’ 
and ‘‘Domine Jesu.”’ The afternoon’s pleas 
ures were greatly enhanced by the magnificent 
manner in which the orchestra played a five 
arrangement for them by Dr. Damrosch of one of 
Schubert’s bewitching marches, and their con- 
cluding number, Liszt’s ‘‘ Symphonic Poem,” 
“Les Preludes’’ (which the audience seemed 
rudely to take as a kind of marche de sortie) 
was given with unrivaled expression and 
beauty. 7 

That the final concert of this great series 
should be a climax was to be anticipated and 
was such. On Saturday evening—for which 
performance the ‘Selections from Die Mets- 
tersinger”’ of Wagner and the Ninth 8ym- 
phony were set down—the Armory was nearly 
full by 7:30, and densely packed by again 
some 13,000 persons at 8 o’clock. Amid tu- 
multuous recognition from stage and audito- 
rium, the conductor and soloista respectively 
took their posts, and the performance began. 
While the selections from Wagner’s great 
comic opera did not include one or two which 
might have well been made available, they 
proved of manifest-interest and pleasure to the 
audience and were applauded to the echo. 
The enchanting Quintet was remarkably well 
given by Mme Gerster, Miss Cary, Signor 
Campanini, Mr. Toedt; and Mr. Stoddard. 
Scarcely a note of either solo or concerted 
numbers during the evening was not perfectly 
to be heard in any corner of the hal); and at 
the end of this first half of the program the 
enthusiastically and deservedly popular con- 
ductor, as well as all the artists on the stage, 
were the recipients of an exciting ovation, 
The Symphony which followed, and seemed 
involuntarily the truest and only fitting con- 
clusion to so mighty an undertaking as the 
Festival, was given, especially as to the grand 
orchestra, in all essential respects, in a most 
impressive and noble fashion; the great nu- 
merical strength of the band seeming no draw- 
back to a performance full of beauty, spirit, 
and sentiment, and in the comprehensive suc- 
cess of which small and incidental blemishes 
are readily forgiven. The passionate struggle 
and alternating emotions of the matchless first 
movement ; the tumultuous and Titanic frolic- 
somevess of the Scherzo; the Adagio, whose 
every measure and chord seems heavén-in- 
spired; and the overpowering climax of the final 
chorus—each of these successively produced 
their inevitable effect on minds of the listeners 
at this memorable performance, and not until 
the last echo of the last note had died away 
did a tempest and whirlwind of applause shake 
the great building, that made the Ammory and 
the squares around it ring with a deafening 
roar. Over and over, after his soloists had 
managed to withdraw themselves, was Dr, 
Damrosch compelled to reappear, and bow his 
acknowledgments from the desk, until, after a 
final cheer, he was permitted to retire, and the 
first great May Festival of New York was over. 

We have space now for but a brief word as 
to the general result of this arduous enterprise. 
We, accordingly, reiterate, first, the gratifyiog 
success which has attended it. Drawbacks and 
imperfections there have unquestionably been ; 
these in great part insuperable, owing, as has 
been said, to the indifferent qualities of the 
Armory as &@ music-hall. In the overcoming of 
these obstacles, as far as possible, the efforts, 
practical and artistic, of the conductor and 
committees cannot be too highly recognized. 
The programs have been most interesting, 
their execution usually successful, and the 
pleasure afforded to so many thousands in- 
calculable. The practical reader will also be 
interested in knowing that the financial results 
of the Festival have been not far from $100,000, 
the total expenses being in the neighborhood 
of $80,000; an arithmetical relation most 
agreeable and a pleasing index of the practical 
appreciation of art in our city. We under- 
stand that a suitable testimonial to Dr. Dam- 
rosch is now taking shape. Perhaps, however, 


his not least satisfactory reward to-day is what 
he certainly knows he has already—the thanks 
of his numberless admirers and friends in our 
metropolis and land; the feeling that success 
has attended his ambition and enterprise in 
this particular undertaking ; and, last, the fur- 
ther recognition here and abroad of that 
noble position which he occupies in musical 
America, the value of his aims and labors to- 
ward the advancement in our country of the 
divinest of all forms of the retining principle 
of art. . 


The musical season in New York for 1880— 
1881 being now fairly at an end, the Musical 
Department proper, of THE INDEPENDENT vill 
with the present issue, be intermitted ui 
early in the coming Fall and the reopening of 
the musica] season. 
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L evsonatities. 


Mr. Cuaries Dickens, the son of the 
great novelist, declares that his father was not 
interred in Westminster Abbey contrary to the 
terms of his will. Mr. Dickens adds: “‘ The 
directions he left behind him related only to 
the manner, and not to the place of his burial, 
and were most carefully observed. Had his 
will expressed any desire that his remains 
should rest in any particular place, it would 
have been religiously obeyed.”” ~ 


-++.The original manuscript of the valedic- 
tory address of Jonathan Edwards for the 
class of 1720, at Yale College, is in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman in Hartford. It is writ- 
ten in Latin and was delivered when the 
author was but sixteen years of age. With 
the exception of a single mutilated page, the 
manuscript isin a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 





----Bismarck always had the highest esteem 
for Disraeli. Conferring with a diplomat in 
his private cabinet, and in speaking of the late 
premier, he, pointing to the walls of the apart- 
ment, remarked : “‘ There hangs the portrait of 
my sovereign ; there, on the right, that of my 
wife; aud, on the left, that of Lord Beacons- 
field.”’ 

.--»The Rev. Joseph Cook will not return at 
once to this country, but extend his tour, and 
finally return by way of India and Japan. The 
audiences at Mr. Cook’s lectures in Great Bri- 
tain have been very large, and he is about to 
give another series of lectures in London. 


....-Mrs. Washington, a relative of General 
Washington, has written a letter stating that 
the spot selected by Mr. Evarts for the monu- 
ment to mark the birthplace of the Father of 
ous. Country is some distance from the site of 
the house in which he was born. 


--The Duchess of Marlborough is atill 
continuing her efforts in aid of the distressed 
Irish. She has just provided for the free pas- 
sage to Manitoba of fifteen Irish families, who 
will be provided with farms on their arrival. 


.-The old house of Abraham Lincoln at 
Springfield, M., was recently torn down, and 
a boy realized quitea fortune by turning the 
shingles with a scroll saw into mementos, 
which sold readily. 


..- President Grévy, of France, has bought 
a large property in the Jura, adjoining his 
own estate and renowned for excellent sport- 
ing. M. Grévy’s daughter is reported to be 
engaged to the artist, Bonnat. 


..Itis thought in London that the Mar- 
quis of Ripon will shortly resign the position 
of Viéeroy of India, and that he will be suc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Dufferin, ex-governor- 
general of Canada. 


..Competition for the place left vacant in 
the Order of the Garter by the death of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield is narrowed down to 
Lord Rosebery and the Earl of Kimberly. 


...The death of General Joseph Lane leaves 
but two surviving generals of the Mexican 
War—Generals Patterson and Harney, aged re- 
spectively 90 and 81 years. 


-»-President Garfield is fond of riding and 
is said to be an excellent horseman. He is 
seen in the saddle nearly every evening after 
office hours. 


-+-+Queen Victoria is going to Italy in June, 
fm company with her youngest son, Prince 
Leopold, whose delicate health is the cause of 
much anxiety. 


...-Mr, James Gordon Bennett, the proprie- 
for of the. New York Herald, is said to be en- 
gaged to the daughter of the Prince de Fiir- 
stenberg. 


....-The Cincinnati papers represent Arch- 
bishop Paorcell to be failing rapidly, and but 
slight hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


.-Princess Louise, the Marchioness of 
Lorne, who has been paying a visit to the 
Queen, will return to Canada next month. 


...-Senator Mahone is said to be extremely 
sensitive in regard to the political cartoons 
representing him as a Very small man. 


..Up to the present time, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle has received $1,000 for the 
relief of the widow of John Brown. 


..Mr, Millais, the famous English painter, 
has commissions for portraits for which he will 
receive over $200,000. 


.-Mr. James Redpath contemplates an- 
other trip to Ireland, to aid the cause of the 
Land League. 


siead A colonelcy in the Mexican army has 
been offered to a son of General Ord, a boy of 
twenty. 


..Ths reports of the indisposition of the 
Empress of Russia have been authoritatively 
denied, 





The Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR MAY 22d. 
PARABLES ON PRAYER.—Lovxe xvitr, 1—14. 


Notes.—‘‘ Always to pray.’”’—Always as op- 
portunity offers. Of course, it is not meant 
that one is not to stop for ordinary duties, any 
more than Paul means that one cannot stop to 
sleep or eat when he says “‘ Pray without ceas- 
ing.” “* Not to faint."—Not discouraged 
because the answer is not immediately evident. 
“*A judge.”"—Whose business was to try 
cases between parties and punish the guilty. 
“Feared not God.’’—He had no scruples 
about preventing justice. “* Avenge me,”"— 
That fs, give me justiceon him; have him pun- 
ished “Mine adversary.””—My opponent 
in this case of law. “ And shall not God?” — 
The illustration goes by contraries, in part. 
If an unjust judge will do a right thing for an 
unfortunate suitor, will not God, who is just, 
hear the prayers of his suitors ?. ** Avenge.” 
—To grant justice by punishing their enemies. 
“* His own elect.”,—Those whom he has 
chosen out of a wicked world. “*Speedily.”* 
—They shall not have to wait very long. God 
will, a8 soon as is best, set things right by 
punishing the wicked and honoring his elect. 
‘* Son of man cometh.”"—Apparently re- 
ferring to Christ’s second coming, yet referring 
also to any time when he may wish to right 
wrongs. ** Shall he find faith?”—Many 
will be discouraged and have given up hoping 
in him. There will be a falling away first. 
‘A Pharisee,”’ ‘‘a Publican.”—At the two 
extremes of social reputation. “ The 
Pharisee stood.’—The ordinary attitude of 
prayer. “* God."—Or, better, ‘*O God.” 
There is no rudeness intended. “T fast 
twice in the week.”"—This was more than the 
law required, which commanded only once a 
year. The two fast days of the week were 
Tuesday and Thursday. “I give tithes 
of all that I possess..".—Better, of all that 
I acquire. He thus obeyed the law faith- 
fully, even beyond what was required. 
‘Standing afar off."—If the Publican 
was a Gentile, he would have stood in the 
Court of the Gentiles; but thisis not neces- 
sarily implied. It is meant that he did not go 
where he would he observed. 

Instruction.—We can get good lessons out of 
bad things. The Spartans showed their sons 
drunken slaves, to warn them against intem- 
perance. Everything can teach us some lesson, 
even an unjust judge or an unjust steward. 

Keep on praying. That is the lesson of this 
parable. If it is something you need, some 
help in trouble, then don’t be discouraged. 
God rules. Ask him and keep on asking him. 
Do not faint. God will not neglect you. 

It is a judge’s business to punish wrong- 
doers and set the injured right. Itis the duty 
of a teacher or of a parent to do the same thing 
between Children. Children have a right to 
justice, and, if any one abuses them or bullies 
them, he should be punished and the injured 
party set right. A boy that is a bully is the 
meanest kind of a person and needs to be 
punished severely. 

The man who does a good thing from a bad 
motive deserves no credit for it. The judge 
will get no praise from God or man who does 
justice because he is wearied into it. The 
scholar who gets his lessons merely because 
he is hired to or frightened to it does not 
earn any praise. 

The Lord {s at hand. He may come to us 
very speedily. Shall we be among those to be 
rewarded or punished ? 

Why will not people be discouraged in their 
faith in God? He has given us very great and 
precious promises, which we may trust; 
nevertheless, how little faith Christ would 
find. 

Those who seem the most religious are not 
always so. Religion is in the heart, not in 
the outward act. Some men who make no 
claim to religion may be a great deal nearer 
Heaven than sorse ministers and teachers. 

Some’ who have been actually fmmoral may 
be less blameworthy than some against whom 
you could never charge any special wrong act. 
A very moral man may be a very hard-hearted, 
bad man. 

Nothing could be more silly than to plume 
one’s self on his faithfulness to his moral or 
religious duties. We are all sinners before 
God and our true attitude fs of humble con- 


fession. 

Humility fs a beautiful grace. Never put 
yourself before other people.. Let them put 
you forward. Never, never boast of what you 
have done or could dq Self-praise goes but 
little ways. 

If one asks God's mercy, he will get it. It is 
God's delight to forgive those that confess 
their sins. He has no special business to be 
ba favor to those that demand it as a 


righ 

Tt 7 a peculiarity of Christianity that itis 
good news not for the res pre the right- 
eous, the noble ; but for the poor, the suffer- 
ing, ‘the despised, the oppressed, the sinful. 
If we want its advantages, we had better put 
ourselves in the list of the needy. 



























































ZL ebbies. 


It was a Vassar girl, just graduated, who 
inquired : “Is the crack of the rifle the place 
where they put the powder ?”’ 


...-An enterprising street-vender sells “‘ con- 
science suspenders.”’ Called “conscience” 
because of their extreme elasticity. 


+++.Thirty cents’ worth of velvet, three 
cents’ worth of wire, and 40 cents’ worth of 
feathers can be stirred up and sold for $25. 





..-.The fron-clad June-bug is now reviving, 
and is contemplating with rapture what a 
good time he is going to have bumping out his 
brains against plate-glass windows. 


..Judge: ‘See here, prisoner, if you do 
any more lying, you won’t get off with three 


years.”’ Prisoner: But, Judge, how many 
years d’ye s’ppose y’d gimme if I told the 
truth?” 


.. It would be very awkward just now if 
the Indians were to make an attack on the 
frontier. Pretty nearly all the United States 
army is here in New York, attending the Whit- 
taker trial. 


...-A Cumberland (Me.) man has robbed a 
tank of eight hundred pounds of trout. He 
djdn’t go about the country prating of 
speckled beauties and all that sort of thing. 
He attended strictly to business. 


..A Boston paper says that ‘* May is an 
unlucky month for marriages.” The other 
unlucky months are June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April. 


..Gilhooly bought a cigar the other day, 
and, as he lit it, the tobacconist said, with 
pride: ‘‘ That’s a fine imported cigar.” “Is 
it?” responded Gilhooly. ‘It has always 
been a mystery to me why Galveston does not 
raise her own cabbages.”” 


..A bad little boy, upon being promised 
five cents by his mother if he would take a 
dose of castor ofl, obtained the money, and 
then told his parent that she might castor ofl 
ip the street. He will make a humorous news- 
paper paragraphist one of these days. 


....Fupa;: **That picture shows the story of 
Prometheus, and the vulture that fed on his 
liver. Every day the vulture devoured it, and 
every night it grew, for him to eat it again.”’ 
Sympathetic Child: “* Poor, dear old vulture! 
How sick he must have been of liver every 
day ,? 

..“Let us play we were married,” said 
little Edith, “and I will bring my dolly, and 
say: ‘See Baby, Papa.’” ‘ Yes,” replied 
Johnny; “and I will say: ‘Don’t bother me 
now. I want to look through the paper.’” 
Children have strange ideas of grown folks’s 
ways; now, don’t they? 


...- We can’t say that we feel flattered, when 
we receive a communication of two columns, 
length about a matter that could be fully 
dealt with in six Hnes, to have the writer 
eonclude with “A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient.”” What does he take us for, and why 
this gratuitons filing at the sagacity of our 
readers? 


eee-From off the running rivulet the icy chain 
is thawed, 
And the flutter of the winglet of the dove- 
let is abroad : 
The quacklet of the ducklet in the brooklet 
we can hear. 
» And the rootlet of the piglet will presently 
appear. 


...-A Galveston school-teacher asked a new 
boy: ‘‘{f a carpenter wants to cover a roof 
fifteen feet wide by thirty broad with shingles 
five feet broad by twelve long, how many 
shingles will he need?’ The boy took up his 
hat and slid for the door. ‘‘ Where are you 
going ?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘To find a car- 
penter. He ought to know that better than 
apy of we fellers.”’ 


..-A critic dropped into a studio in Paris, 
one day, stopped before the portrait of a lady 
on the easel, and remarked : “It is very nicely 
painted ; but why did you take such an ugly 
model?” “It is my mother,” calmly replied 
the artist. “Oh! pardon a thousand times,” 
said the critic, in great confusion. ‘“‘ You are 
right. [ ought to have perceivedit. It resem- 
bles you complete 


..Jt is remarkable what little bites a wo- 
man takes when eating in the presence of her 
sweetheart. What alittle mouth sbe has then! 
She nibbles with her little white teeth, like 
some dainty squirrel eating a hickory-nut. 
But Wait until wash-day comes! Watch her 
when she goes to hang up clothes and gets in 
a hurry.. By the time that she gets the big 
ends of fifteen clothes-pins hid in that moutb, 
you will begin to think that it isa pretty good- 
sized, hearty month, after all. 





Ministerial Register, 
FAUNCE, W. D., ay in Mass., accepts 


call to E.-Street ch., Washington, D.C, 
KLING, W. H., North Attleboro, Mass., re- 





signs. 

RAIRDEN, N. B., called to Muncie, Ind. 

READ, Epwarp A., supplies Shaftsbury, Vt, 

SAMSON, G. W., D. D., resigns pastorate of 
First ch., Harlem, N. Y. City. 

SHAFF, J. B., Toledo, O., called to Bhelby- 
ville, Ind. 

TYSON, 8. E., ord. at. Unity, Ill. 

WELLS, J. H., Mérshfield, accepts call to 
East Dedham, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BASSETT, W. E., Bethlehem, called to East 
Canaan, Conn., one year. 

BECKWITH, E. G., D.D., Second ch., Water. 
bury, Conn., resigns. 

BECKWITH, G. A., Harrisville, N. H., resigns, 

BOWFR, A. W., Oregon City, Oregon, resigns, 

BOWERS, J. M., Earlville, Ia., resigns. 

BROWN, C. O., accepts call to First ch., Kala- 
mazoo, Mieh. 

CALLAN, M. J., Maple Hill, Kan.. resigns. 

COLMAN, G. W. Sheffield, IIL.. resigns. 

CURTISS, Grorez, Union, accepts call to 
Wethersfield-Ave. ch., Hartford, Conn. 

DAME, CHar.zs, First ch., — Newbury, 
Mass., goes to Falmouth. 

POSTER, B. F., ord. in First , Little Rock, 

rk. 


FREEMAN, J. A., Broadbrook, Conn., resigns. 

GARLAND, Josera, Rumford, Me , resigns. 

HINCKS, E. Y., State-street ch., Portland, 
Me., resigns 

KENDALL, 8. C., inst. in Ellington, Conn. 

wt A. L. P., accepts call to Rosendale, 


McLEAN, C. B., Lynnfield, Mass., resigns. 

MORRIS, 0. 8., West Cummington, Mass., 
accepts call to Ashford, Conn. 

POPE, Hi. W., Black Rock, Conn., dismissed. 

SKEELES, H. M., Turner Jenation, Ti., re- 
signs. 

SWAIN, A. C., Hyde Park, accepts call to 
Groveland, Mass. 

THOMAS, Reven, Brookline, Mass., called to 
West Arch-Street ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WELLS, J. D., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to 

Woodstock, ml. 
WINSLOW, Horace, Willimantic, Conp., dis- 
missed. 
WOODBURY, WEssTER, 


Skowhegan, will 
supply at Gardiner, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARBOUR, Joun, accepts call to Twenty-sec- 
ond-St. "ch., Louisville, Ky. 

BEARD, J. D., Avalon, Mo., accepts call to 
Elk, Nev. 

BERGER, A. J., Champaign, Ill., resigns. 

BOGGS, J. H., inst. in Hermon ch., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

CONOVER, R., inst. at Lexington, Ml. 

GREEN, T. E., a¢cepts call to Sparta, IM. 

HUGHES, J. V. R., Kilbourn City, Wis., re- 
signs. 

JOHNSON, AtFrep V.C., Parsippany, N. J., 
resigns. 

McKEEHAN, J. L., called to Second ch., Hot 
Springs, Kan 

MoCARRELL, ALexanper, D. D, 
recently, at Claysville, Penn., aged 

NILES, W. H.. Stephenville, accepts call to 
Jacksboro, Texas. 

PAYSON, Georae H., ord. and inst. at Ros- 
lyn, LI. 

REED, Carson, Fairfield, accepts call to New 
London, Iowa. 

ROGAN, DANIEL, Gied, recently, in Kings- 
port, Tenn., aged 74 

SAMMIS, J. H., inst. in Indfanota, Ind. 

SAMPLE, J. Looay, inst. at Sandy Lake, Penn. 

SCOTT, Joun, oo recently, in Indianapolis, 

nd., a 

SMITH, GeorcE N., died, recently, in North- 

port, Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ANDREWS, W. G., accepts call to Guilford, 
Conn. 

ASHTON, James W., ass’t rector of Grace ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

BARKER, Tuomas B., St. John’s, Lancaster, 
Penn., resigns. 

BATES J. M., West Hartford, Conn., takes 
charge of mission in Waterville, Me. 

EDMUNDS, CHarves C., Jk., Fonda, accepts 
call to Fort Edward, .¥. 

MITCHELL, Henry, becomes missionary in 
Pitkin City, Col. 

OSBORN, I. T., Alexandria, Minn., accepts 
call to Boise’ City, Idaho. 

PATTERSON, G. H., resigns presidency of De 
Veaux College. 

PERRY, Josran, elected ass’t rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Washington, D. C., 

RICHARDSON, N. 8., D.D., East Bridgeport, 
Conn., resigns. 

REAEREASE, A. W., becomes rector in Flint, 


died, 


exeute. Amos, 5 a Mass., accepts call 
to Rochester, N 

SNIVELY, Tessosve, A. A., becomes rector of 
8t. John’s, Troy, 

TARBABZ, Henry, ord. priest at East Haven, 


wilson. OLIVER, Mn Na La., accepts 
call toWinona, Mise. 
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Literature, 


Th» prompt mention in our list of “ Books aj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for all volumes received The tnterests of 
out readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE METHODISTS IN THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY STRUGGLE. 


BY D. A. WHEDON, D.D. 








A FULL history of the relations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Slavery 
would require a large volume, but Dr. Mat- 
lack’s work contains the essential facts. 
No light compliment was paid him when 
the late Bishop Gilbert Haven, Drs. Curry, 
Hatfield, and several others requested him 
to write a history of the anti-slavery strug- 
gle in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Like them, he was an “ original abolition- 
ist”; but, unlike them, he was in the hos- 
tile Wesleyan camp, which fought slavery 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
equal zeal, while they remained and fought 
the battle in the Church. In view of their 
“desire that justice may be done to the 
Abolitionists of our Church,” as they ex- 
press it, the selection was a good one; yet 
he obviously writes at a disadvantage, and 
in some points he fails of that close exact- 
ness which they will demand who were in 
the thick of the fight. Nevertheless, he 
has made a very excellent history. It will 
show the young men of the Church how 
their fathers contended for freedom and 
righteousness; and it will, at the same time, 
recall to the fathers who survive the vary- 
ing phases and scenes of the thirty years’ 
struggle. 

Going back to colonial times, Dr. Mat- 
lack shows the beginnings of Negro slavery 
in America. Even Friends held slaves. Mo- 
ravians held them, ‘‘ with the intent of con- 
ducting them to Christ ”—a plea used long 
afterward to silence opponents of the svs- 
tem. William Penn and George White- 
field died slaveholders. Yet slavery had in 
America no legal existence, no law having 
established it, though there was plenty of 
legislation respecting it as an existing fact. 
Buying a_stolen man gave no title. As 
Judge Harrington, of Vermont, put it: ““A 
bill of sale from Almighty God is needed 
to render valid the claim set up to a human 
being asa slave.” 

Mr. Wesley’s view of American slavery, 
as ‘‘ the vilest that ever saw the sun,” is 
well known. The first Methodist preachers 
in this country preached against it, as 
against theft or any other sin; but, during 
the confusion» of the Revolution, when 
Wesley’s missionaries, Asbury excepted, 
had returned to England, and the work 
was carried on, societies founded, and 
members .received by young, inexperi- 
enced men, who bad been brought up in 
the midst of slavery, a few slaveholders 
got into the societies and the ministry, 
Methodism was then chiefly in the slave 
states. As order was restored, the reform 
began, and in 1784, at the organization of 
the Church, slavery was declared to be 
‘contrary to the golden law of God, . . . 
and the inalienable rights of mankind, as 
well as every principle of the Revolution.” 
No more slaveholders were to be admitted, 
while those already members must free 
their slaves within twelve months, Dr. 
Matlack says that at the same time a new 
rule against slavery was added to the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Rules,” as prepared by Mr. Wesley, as 
follows: ‘‘ The buying or selling thé bodies 
and souls of men, women, or children, with 
an intention toenslave them.” In this he, 
doubtless, followed Elliot; but with Elliot 
it was only an inference. Had it been a 
proven fact, the line of the long controver- 
sy would have been materially changed. 

It was not to have been expected that 
these stringent regulations could be en- 
forced without difficulty; and, in fact, so 
great was the friction that at the end of 
six months they were suspended. Yet the 
preachers, almost autocrats in administra- 
tion, preached against slavery, shut the 
doors on many an applicant, and secured 
the emancipation of thousands of slaves. 
They were perpetual agitators. Still the 
first fatal step of retreat had been taken, 
and ground was lost that could not be re- 
“+ Tae Awnt-Stavery STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPH IN THE 


Meruepist EriscoraL Cuurcn. By Rev. L. C. Mat. 
Lack, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. D. D. W: 


por, D. 12mo, pp. 370. New York: Phillips 
soone, Gihemetl: Wenaené testi: 1881, 
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covered. Successive General Conferences 
made enactments unfriendly to slavery; but 
increasing difficulties compelled a steady, 
though slow retrogression, until there 
seemed no other course than a quiet tolera- 
tion of the evil, with efforts to do all pos- 
sible good to both master and slave. We 
verily believe, however, that, had the 
position of 1784 been firmly held, in 
spite of embarrassments and _persecu- 
tion, the Church and the nation 
would have been saved from the 
terrible calamities of later years; but when 
the apostasy for expediency’s sake had 
begun there was no stopping. The acqui- 
sition of Louisiana and Florida opened new 
markets for slaves; slaves rapidly rose in 
value; Virginia grew rich by breeding babies 
for sale; even good men came to deem that 
good which their fathers had pronounced 
evil; and slavery, believed by the fathers 
of the Republic doomed to early extinction, 
claimed permanence and rule. The Disci- 
pline of the Church continued to ask ‘‘ What 
shall be done forthe extirpation of slavery?” 
and to answer ‘‘ Weare as much as ever 
convinced of the evil of slavery.” It for- 
bade the *“‘ buying and selling,” and would 
not allow ministers and official members to 
hold slaves where legal emancipation was 
possible (in most of the states it was not); 
but its ‘‘extirpation” from the private 
membership was no longer attempted. 

Such was the condition of things when 
the anti-slavery awakening came, in 1831, 
following the discussions in England on 
the question of West India emancipation. 
Dr. Matlack traces its history, and shows 
both the fearful opposition aroused and the 
progress made. Anti-slavery societies were 
formed:in the Church, as well as without, 
and the question was carried into annual 
conferences, North and South. The author- 
ities of the Church did their utmost to stifle 
freedom of speech and crush the agitation; 
but in vain. Attending anti-slavery con- 
ventions and making anti-slavery addresses 
were in ministers punishable offenses. 
From the General Conference and bishops 
down to the class-leader, the duty of the 
hour was to crush out opposition to slavery. 
Dr. Matlack himself was in 1837 and 1838 
refused admission to the Philadelphia Con- 
ference and lost his local preacker’s license 
simply because he was an Abolitionist. 

The record reads strangely to-day, and 
the apology becomes lame and humiliating 
when it is seen that Southern men, who 
claimed to be hampered by the evil beyond 
extrication, were even then preparing to 
thrust slavery into the episcopal chair. 
One result Was the secession of some six 
thousand members, and the formation of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection; and 
this in turn incited adherents to the Church 
to bolder expression aud more positive 
action. 

The chapter on ‘The Great Crisis”— 
namely, of 1844—insufficiently presents the 
facts. Dr. Matlack fails to note the un- 
written law that, while slaveholding was 
tolerated in the ministry in most of the 
slave states and in the membership every- 
where, the episcopacy must be kept free 
from it, as a slaveholding bishop could 
not be an acceptable presiding officer in a 
Northern conference. On this ground, Dr. 
Capers, a slaveholder, refused a nomina- 
tion, in 1832; and J. O. Andrew, a non- 
slaveholder, was’ nominated by the South 
and elected. By 1836 the purpose was 
formed by many to secure a slaveholding 
bishop or to inaugurate a pro-slavery seces- 
sion. They secured him when Bishop An- 
drew, by marriage, became a slaveholder, 
Thenceforth he must be sustained, anda 
marriage must reverse the settled usage of 
the Church, though it was patent to the 
most superficial observer that he could not 
be received in the North, When the Gen- 
eral Conference met in this city, in 1844, 
and the facts became known, the entire 
body of Northern delegates, conservative 
and abolition, by the necessities of the case, 
stood together in insisting upon the unwrit- 
ten law and ancient usage of the Church. 
For the first time since 1784, a determined 
resistance was made to slavery aggression. 
Neither patty would yield; neither dared 
yield; and the result was, the Southern 
secession, With a loss to the Church of near 
half. a million members. The expressed 
‘‘sense” of the General Conference was 
that Bishop Andrew ‘‘desist from the 





exercise of his office so long as this im- 
pediment remains,” A _ ‘‘ Declaration,” 
signed by fifty-two delegates ‘‘of the 
Southern and Southwestern Conferences ” 
(says Dr. Matlack; in which he is wrong, 
the honor of the fifty-second belonging to 
Illinois) was referred to a ‘‘ Committee of 
Nine.” Here Dr. Matlack singularly blun- 
ders in saying that they were instructed to 
*‘ devise a constitutional plan for division, 
mutual and friendly.” When he says “‘a 
plan was presented by them,” and speaks 
of ‘‘this plan,” the only inference is that 
the General Conference, in adopting it, di- 
vided the Church, Now, besides incorrectly 
quoting, he forgets that the instruction 
given was conditional; he omits the words 
‘if possible”; he overlooks the almost 
unanimous opinion of the body that 
division was not ‘possible’; and he 
seems unawares that on Dr. (afterward 
Bishop) Hamline’s refusal to go out with 
instructions to devise a plan to divide the 
Church, the instructions were modified to 
read, ‘“‘If the South shculd separate, to 
make provision to meet the emergency with 
Christian kindness and the strictest equity.” 
The so-called ‘‘ plan” simply declared what 
the Church should do in case the South 
accomplished its threatened secession, and 
nobody at the time pretended that it was a 
plan for the division of the Church. Dr. 
Matlack coolly gives away the pivotal point 
of the forty-years’ debate between the 
two churches. 

In the Border conferences a few slave- 
holders remained after the secession. The 
aggressive spirit of slavery kept alive the 
anti-slavery feeling and increased it, so that 
in 1856 a vigorous effort was made to re- 
store to the Discipline the ancient testimony. 
Success was attained in 1860, in the declara- 
tion that ‘“‘the buying, selling, or holding 
of human beings, to be used as chattels, is 
contrary to the laws of God and Nature 
and inconsistent with the Golden Rule.” 
The full climax was reached 'in 1864, in the 
prohibition of slaveholding. slavery still 
existing in the Border States by the ex- 
ceptions of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Dr. Whedon’s Introduction to this vol- 
ume insists strongly on the firm anti- 
slavery position and record of the Church. 
His view of Mr. Garrison is in part correct; 
yet it must be conceded that Mr. Garrison 
was instrumental in awakening the con- 
science of New England Methodism to a 
proper sense of the evil of slavery. They 
soon ceased to follow him; but their spirit 
so leavened the Northern portion of the 
Church that a slaveholding bishop was 
intolerable in 1844. Dr. Whedon's policy 
at the time was that of silence. Nothing 
else would satisfy the South. The calmest 
criticism could not be endured. Now that 
the glamour is off, we know the intolerant 
spirit of slavery. Its purpose to be lord of 
the continent was formed before Mr. Gar- 
rison began his career. All that Dr. 
Whedon claims respecting the anti-slavery 
position of the Church is true, so far as the 
letter and theory are concerned; but the 
“protest” was on paper. The Discipline 
from 1784 onward has been anti-slavery; 
but character is determined more by prac- 
tice than by profession. Anti-slaveryism 
repressing anti-slavery utterance, arraign- 
ing such men as Floy and Burch for anti- 
slavery action, censuring Norris and Storrs 
for anti-slavery speeches, and by force 
crushing out all anti-slavery feeling and 
expression, testifies of itself more loudly 
than stereotyped disciplinary formulas. 
Surely, Dr. Whedon has not forgotten the 
stripes laid on his own back and the social 
ostracism he was compelled to endure for 
his anti-slaveryism by his brethren who 
believed in an anti-slavery Discipline. The 
truth seems to be that, while the Discipline 
was anti-slavery, though greatly emascu- 
lated and minified, the practice under it 
was pro-slavery—so much so that valy 
through a bitter struggle, continued through 
a series of years, was the reversal attained. 








Great Speeches by Great Lawyers (New 
York: Baker, Voorhis & Co.), by William L, 
Synder, is a collection of some of the most cele- 
brated speeches before courts and juries, made 
by the most eminent Jawyers that have graced 
the bar of this country or of England. The 
whole volume embraces seven hundred and for- 
ty-eight octavo pages and includes twenty-five 
speeches, counting the charge of Baron Smith 
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to the jury. Sixteen of these speeches are 
by American lawyers of the highest distinction 
in their profession, some of them still living, 
and nine are by British lawyers. The editor 
has prefaced each speech with a brief intro- 
duction, giving a general statement of the 
ease which was the subject of the argu- 
ment, and has also added an analysis of 
the argument, setting forth the leading points 
of the discussion, and thereby greatly facilita- 
ting the intelligent apprehension and under- 
standing of these remarkable speeches, The 
topics discussed by tbe ablest lawyers that 
this country or Great Britain has ever pro- 
duced cover an exceedingly wide field, so 
that, taking the volume as a whole, a vast 
amount of light is poured upon a great variety 
of legal questions. The editor has shown ad- 
mirable skill in his selection, not only among 
the masters of the legal forum, but also among 
the notable cases that have engaged their 
learned and eloquent advocacy at the bar. 
Every speech is of the highest quality and 
from the ripest legal mind, and was called 
forth by a case of unusual public interest. 
These speeches, too, were addressed to courts 
and juries, and, hence, glow with the in- 
tense light of law in a form suited to 
popular apprehension and impression. Juries 
originally heard many of them, and these 
speeches were designed to convince and 
persuade jurors. This fact, while not at all 
lessening the value of the book tothe legal 
profession, makes it eminently readable by 
those who are not members of the bar, not 
only for the purpose of information, but for 
enjoyment and culture in fine style. Take, for 
example, the speech of William H. Seward tn 
the Freeman trial, or that of Rufus Choate in 
the Dalton trial, and it will be difficult to find 
anything superior to them in the simple mat- 
ter of style, to say nothing about the argu- 
ment. The editor, in his preface, remarks 
that, if this volume ‘* meets with the approval 
avd support of the profession and the public,” 
he will in due season publish two others, of a 
similar character. It is to be hoped that he 
will find abundant encouragement to carry 
this purpose into execution. Sure are we 
that no one, whether in the legal profession 
or out of it, can read such speeches as are 
contained in this vclume without real eajoy- 
ment and a solid profit to his intellect. Noth- 
ing is more quickening and culturing to the 
human mind than contact with the great mas- 
ters of thought, putting forth their best efforts 
on great and exciting occasions, 


.... The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
publish two new volumes in their “* Epochs of 
History,’? Rome and Carthage: The Punie Wars, 
by R. Bosworth Smith ; and Frederick the Great 
and the Seven Years’ War, by F. W. Longman. 
These books, like the others in the same series, 
are designed for young people and are thor- 
oughly good and even admirable as such. 
They are written in an interesting, fruity style 
and with much good judgment. They are not 
dry chronicles, The actors live in the page. 
You study their characters and are made ac- 
quainted with their motives. Mr. Smith de- 
elares for the Dent du Chat and the Little 
St. Bernard as Hannibal’s route over the Alps. 
He also defends that great general from his 
critics, among whom is Napoleon, fn his 
decision not to march on Rome after Trasi- 
mene, and again after Cannz. The other 
history, that of Frederick the Great, touches on 
contemporaneous events in other lands, and 
gives a brief but excellent account of the war 
in Canada known to us as the “Old French 
War.” It is next to impossible to go 
astray in compiling such a book as Advanced 
Readings and Recitations, by Austin B. Fletcher, 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Mr. Fletcher has 
experience and knowledge, and, of course, the 
selections are good. Many good enough 
books come to us against*which nothing in 
the world is to be urged, except that there is 
nothing very definite aud positive to be said 
for them. To this class belong long rows of 
compilations of all sorts—literary, historic, 
poetic, and biographic. Leaders of Men. A 
Book of Biographies Specially Written for 
Youth, by H. A. Page (Robert Carter & 
Bros.), is a very good example, against 
which we have nothing more to say than 
that we do not see what explanation the 
author has to make to the public for having 
invited them to read another book. Anp- 
ocber similar compilation, very respectable in 
iteelf, is Cornell’s Lives of Clergymen, Physi- 
cians, and Eminent Business Men of the Nine- 
teenth Century, with Recollections of the Olden 
Time, by Wm. M. Cornell, D.D., LL.D. (Bos- 
ton: Howard Gannett.) The author seems in 
this case to have printed biographies of any 
man he happened to know, without further 
consideration of what reason there was for 
publishing their obscurity. Present Les- 
sons from Distant Days, by Wayland Hoyt, 
D. D. (New York: Ward & Drummond), is a 
little book which gives an account of itself as 
a book of practical helpfulness and Christian 
usefulness in encouraging and guiding kuman 




















beings in the duty and drama of life.———— 
Very good, indeed, is another compilation, The 
Praise of Books as Said and Sung by English Au- 
thors, by John Alfred Langford. (Cussell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co.) The selections are from a 
long roll of authors, from Richard De Bury and 
the “* Philobiblon,” down through the richest 
English writers, to Shelley, Keats, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and George Dawson, of our 
own time. 


-+++ The Princeton Review for May is opened 
by Professor Young, of Princeton, with a paper 
on the “ Practical Uses of Electricity,’’ which 
is at once lumfnous and thorough and possesses 
exceptional value as a comprehensive state- 
ment from a competent source of the present 
position of a matter which absorbs so much of 
the public attention. The contribution of 
Professor Bowen, of Harvard, on “ Christian 
Metempsychosis”’ interests us deeply; not 
that we accept its positions, but as an admir- 
able discussion of one of the profoundest 
themes. The objections which we should raise 
are so obvious that it is not worth while to 
state them. The theory of pre-existence has 
had many able defenders in modern times, 
notably Julius Miiller and Edward Beecher. 
Professor Bowen, so far as we know, is the 
first to bring forward in our day the theory of 
metempsychosis or the transmigration in long- 
continued and repeated migration of each 
human soul from one body to another, and 
the repetition of his life on earth, with no 
other break in the continuity than a break of 
memory. Mr. Bowen applies this view to the 
solution of the problem of evil and of the in- 
equalities of lot in life. The paper, which is 
serious, suggestive, uncontroversial, and writ- 
ten in the best spirit, aims rather to set forth 
the theory than to discuss it. That this theory 
relieves some of the hard turns of life is more 
than counterbalanced by the consideration 
that it creates more difficulties than it 
removes. President Barnard follows with 
a discussion of “The Silver Question and 
the International Monetary Conference of 
1881." President McCosh takes up ‘* Causa- 
tion and Development”; Professor Weir, 
of Yale, writes on “The Sculptor and his 
Art’; and Dr. Lyman Atwater, of Prince- 
ton, on ‘* The Regulation of Railroads.” Pro- 
fessor William D. Whitney, of Yale, reviewing 
the ‘So-called Science of Religion,” traces 
the outlines of the comparative study of the 
world’s religions and of what has been solidly 
established by these investigations. Professor 
Whitney asserts that ‘‘no trace of monothe- 
ism is to be found anywhere In the world ex. 
copt with a polytheism behind it.”” He admin- 
isters what looks very much like a coup de grace 
to Max Miiller’s henotheistic theory. He sees 
in all religions a struggle toward a philosophy 
of life. He denies that the worship of images 
is an original feature in any religious system, 
high or low, and claims that the normal tend- 
ency of an ethnic religion, when once formu- 
lated and established, is toward decay. Even 
Christianity, which he does not include in the 
elass of ethnic religions, had a hard struggle 
to “‘make partially successful what needed 
not to be the substitution of a new faith, but 
only a return to something nearer its own orig- 
inal standard.” 


éoael Monsieur Guizot in Private Life, ¥787—1874, 
by his daughter, Madame DeWitt, and trans- 
lated by M. C. M. Simpson. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat.) Frangois-Pierre-Guillaume Guizot was 
born at Nismes, near Avignon, in the south of 
France, in 1787. He died in his home at Val- 
Richer, in 1874. His life, which was hardly be- 
gun when his father fell on the scaffold which 
France erected for the noblest of her sons, wit- 
nessed the great events which have revolu- 
tionized Europe, ending with the establish- 
ment of the republic in France and the empire 
inGermany. Guizot’s first love was literature 
and home. To these he constantly recurred, 
and left them with regret for the highest posi- 
tions of state. His friends have always asserted 
that it was in private life that Guizot was 
greatest and most charming. This volume, by 
his daughter, Madame DeWitt, has been re- 
ceived with great favor abroad, and particular- 
ly at Geneva, where Guizot was known. The 
reader, coming to it with the highest expect- 
ations, may be somewhat disappointed. The 
picture of the life and bome are not altogether 
adequate. It is less brilliant, less crowded 
with distinguished persons, has less of the 
light and life of France and Europe in it than 
we expected, and is rather too strictly personal 
and private. Guizot’s own reserve and super- 
ficial coldness hangs over the book ; but the 
man, in his purity and strength, his severe 
virtue, his love of letters and of home, is 
there. We get his views of education in 
the large and in the small, for the state and 
for his children, It is an evidence of the 
wholeness and absorbing intensity of his home 
life that his daughter, in writing of it, seems to 
have almost forgotten that there was anything 
else in the world. Guizot tells a droll story of 
getting lost in Windsor Castle, and wandering 
around in search of his room, when there as 
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minister of France. He opened one door af- 
ter another, till, peeping through the one he 
tried last, he caught sight of a lady preparing 
to retire in her chamber. The next morning, 
at breakfast, the queen rallied him, with a 
smile on her face, for having opened her bed- 
room door as she was retiring. It was on this 
occasion that he went with the queen to a race 

and won twenty-eight guineas on the leading 
He tells the story in a letter home,, 
adding, quite in keeping with his habitual 
thrift, that he should use the money to replace 
the twenty guineas he had to pay out in fees 
to the servants at Windsor. 


----N. J. Cooper, in The Art of Furnishing, 
gives plain and practical suggestions on the 
decoration and furnishing of a house. This is 
an English reprint and is so sensible and com- 
pact as to be well worth the reproducing. 
The author’s suggestions as to varying the 
wall and background tints about the house 
are good. He gives, for the benefit of those 
whose eye for color cannot be depended on, 
tables of harmonious or pleasant contrasting 
colors, suitable for dining and drawing-rooms. 
However, a well-trained eye is surer than any 
printed table; because, even when colors are 
harmonious, a shade less or more of intensity 
in either will throw them out of balance and 
unsettle your room. The best thing, after 
all, about this little volume is that the author, 
being the advocate of no special fashion or 
style, is assured that what was good per se yes. 
terday is good to-day and will remain good so 
long as it is gifted with the grace of ‘contin- 
uance. (Henry Holt & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers. ) 





LITERARY NEWS. 





The late Lord George Paget, who was con- 
spicuous among the heroes of the charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaklava, left a journal, 
which has just appeared, with the title ‘“‘ The 
Light Cavalry Brigade in the Crimea.’ In it 
the famous charge is graphically described. 


Mr. George A. Plimpton, of New York, has 
become a partner in the publishing house of 
Ginn & Heath, of Boston, which will hereafter 
be known under the name of Ginn, Heath 
& Co. 


Mr. Richard Grant White’s recent articles on 
English character in The Atlantic Monthly 
will shortly be published in book form, under 
the title of “‘ England, Without and Within.” 


Harper's Young Teople, which has been itn 
existence but a little over a year, has already 
reached a circulation of 50,000. 


It is said that Miss Braddon, the novelist, 
will hereafter devote her entire attention to 
play-writing. 

The next novel of the No Name Series 
will be entitled ‘‘ Manuela Paréde.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 
By the Author of “His Majesty, Myself.” 


BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. 


AStory. 16mo, 445 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Readers of this powerful novel will renew a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with some of the important charac- 
ters in ** His Majesty, Myself.” 








Boston Monday Lectures, 1880, 1881. 


CHRIST AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


ConTENTS.—The Seen and the Unseen, by Rev. 
Thomas M. Clark ; Moral Law in its Relation to Phys- 
teal Science and to Popular Religion, by President E, 
G. Robinson ; Christianity and the Mental Activity of 
the Age, by Rev. Thomas Guard; The Place of Con- 
science, by Rev. Mark Hopkins; Development, by 
Rev. James McCosh; A Calm View of the Temper- 
ance Question, by Chancellor Howard Crosby; Old 
and New Theologies, by Rev. George R. Crooks; Facts 
as to Divorce in New England, by Rev. 8. W. Dike; 
Significance of the Historic Element in Scripture, by 
Rev. J. B. Thomas; The Theistic Basis of Evolution, 
by Rev. John Cotton Smith. 

With a Preliminary Lecture on Methods of Meeting 
Modern Unbelief, by Joseph Cook, and an Appendix 
to Dr. Crosby's Lecture on Temperance, now first 


printed. 
16mo, 315 pages. Price, $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


The universe, all glittering through with stars, is 
kept by God, an everlasting school. By WILLIAM 
ROUNSEVILLE ALGER, author of the “History of 
the Doctrineof a Future Life,” “Friendships of 
Women,” ete. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
By Rev. E, A. ABBOTT, author of “How to Write 
Clearly.” 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


SCRIBNER FOR MAY. 


“ The Finest ever Published.” 


“* We believe we may justly say that, consid- 
ering the timeliness of its articles, its high lit- 
erary merit, and its artistic features, the May 
number of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is probably 
the finest of any illustrated magazine ever 
published.’’"— The Boston Traveller. 

This ee contains Emerzon’s reminis- 
cences of Carlyle, with the aeons frontispiece 

ortrait ; the beginning of Cable’s ‘‘ Madame 

elphine”’; Col. Waring’s paper on *‘ The San- 
itary Condition of New York’’; the remarkable 
portrait of Jenny Lind; ‘‘Artemus Ward and 
his Family,”’ ete., ete. For sale every where. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


“ SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS.” 


A seasonable and superbly illustrated boo 
which is bined such si ly liberal =. pr 
lants that all having country homes should send for 
beseriptive Ca Catalogue. £ 
ddress 
PE... ray N.Y. s 


LETT’S POPULAR ATLAS, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, AT 30 CTS. EACH. 
t tains three Maps, size 17 in. by 14 in. 
S L- -I features of interest tend to make the work 4 
thoroughly standard one formany years. Noexpense 
having been 6 toinsure accurate and clear re- 
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HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


CONTAINS : 
The first of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S series of 
papers on the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

Ulustrated by WM. H. GIBSON; 

1 article by JAMES PARTON on the 

TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ARC, 
th three illustrations, including a reproduction of 

BASTIAN LE-PAGE’S celebrated painting; 

a sketch of 
EDWIN BOOTH, 

contributed by WILLIAM WINTER, with a fine Por- 

trait ; 
a Poem by . 
WILL CARLETON, 
entitled “The First Settler's Story,” Mlustrated by 

FROST ; 
an article on 

HUMMING BIRDS, 

by Mra. SARA A. HUBBARD, illustrated by J. G 

BEARD; 
an article on 

LISBON, 

by Mrs. LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY, illustrated by J, W. 

CHAMPNEY; 
a Love Story by 

SAXE HOLME, 

entitled “Mrs. Millington and her Librarian”; 
a full-page Illustration by ABBEY of HERRICK’s poem, 

“The Mad Mayde’s Songe”’; 


And other interesting matter, including “Ballads and 
Ballad Music Illustrating Shakespeare,” by AMELIA 
E. Bark, with two illustrations by ABBEY; “Bene- 
detto Civiletti,” the Italian Sculptor, by Lui: Mont1, 
illustrated ; “Kentucky Farms,” by EDWARD ATKIN- 
SON ; 


the Two SERIAL NOVELS—“A Laodicean,” by 
Tuomas Harpy, and “Anne,” by Miss ConsTaNce 
FENIMORE WOOLSON, etc., etc. 


—o 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........000e00+++ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year..........++-00000+ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........seesseceeees 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly iblication taining works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to Harrer 
& BROTHERS. 





far" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 


The Palace Beautiful. 


By Rev. W. W. Newten. 
6 Illustrations, $1.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 





Little and Wise. 16mo. . . . . $1 25 
The Wicket Gate. 16mo. . .. 125 
The Interproter’s House. 16mo.. . 1 25 


By Rev. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 


The Jewel Case. 6 vols.,16mo. . . $7 50 
The Wonder Case. 6vols.,16mo.. 7 50 
Rays from Sun of Righteousness. . . 1 25 
The King in His Beauty. 16mo. . 1 25 
Pebbles from the Brook. 16mo. . . 1 25 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Send for our New Catalogue of 8.-S. Books. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


580 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Oxlrd Udon Revisd Testament, 


pe. Cloth binding. 25 gente, _Pestonte. 
ents snd on the first copy, ready May J7t 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, _— One Year.......... $4 
RPER'S WEEKLY, ‘ 
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ARPER'S BAZAR “ : 

HARPER'S ¥e xd PEOPLE, a 
tr HARPER CATALOGUE wilt be’ sent by mat 

on receipt of n <A cents. 

HARPER & BROS.,, Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 
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* A DREAM OF PARNASSUS. 


Era Cheap Books, and what the Immortals 
he ad think about it. 


t I was in a Land of 
With Fielding and Moore and Sich and write, 
nage 





and there the worthies, one ~~ all, 
‘Whom we the “classical authors” call, 
Beneath the shade of Parnassus tall, 
Place, in Helicon Hall, 
ere holding a big convention. 


Virgil “= giving beside Voltaire, 
hatting with Dumas, pere, 
~~ vy Pope curled up in the corner there, 
ie oO. ~\— Johnson was in the chair, 
Willeved and with carroty hair, 
And he said : course, you are all aware, 
the intest earthly advices. 
The publishers seem to be going Se smash 
Beneath the great ‘economy’ 
For the Book Exchange is sxstinn ; dash 
Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, 
in sell for almost nothing for cash, 
ruining regular prices! 


I hold in my hand a letter from four 
American publishers who feé! sore. 
‘and they speak for a score, or possibly more, 
Who bed rap Sd a traffic in printed lore 
@ pray from this e: rd ‘shore— 
Yeauthors of old, atten 

O, give us a lift in this ‘hour of ne ed, 

For the ads ublishing business is going to seed. 
Exchange is making with speed 

i many books as the folks can read, 





“What word shall we send to this itn band ?” 
Then Scott, with Goop LITERATURE in hand, 
Arose (amid cries of “‘ Take the stand !"’) 
And said : ** This scheme will possess the land. 
No good ts the Harper or Scribner brand, 
‘Wales Alden shows that he can command 
The brains of sage and scholar. 
A shilling for Pope—good binding on; 
The same for the pecans of Tennyson ; 
Six centa for bo | m’s Progress, John; 
For the Iliad. th rty —_ and Don 
Quixote for half a dollar!’ 


Then Chaucer said : “ I am rather old ; 
But lam mighty lad this day to be told 
aoe cheap my ‘Canterbury Tales’ are sold, 





And the poets and wits of the Queen Anne fold, 
Steele the bright and De Foe the bold 
eee “ sober and Swift the sc sia, 
From the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
kes mare's hae ag wy s and Sterne's, 
= ingbro 2. yron, anc Urns, 
And Babington Lord ulay.” 


Charles Dickens said : “ "Twould be foolish to let 
Good luck of mortals cause regret 
For the price of a theater-ticket they get 
ees 's Gibbon—the perfect set— 
Da Virgil, two shillings net, 
For a f~- & Adam Smith on Deb 
And Mill on the Laws of a 3 
And I see by this wondrous circular, 
} up by the Book Exchange, that for 
hree cents you get the Seven Years’ War, 

i a dime King Henry of Navarre. 
And for thrice the price of a good cigar 

will espeare’s inspirations.” 


Then Goldsmith rose and expressed it thus: 
aa issimply a case of de gustibus ; 





t I see no reason for all this fuss, 
For publishers never did much for us, 
le needy, summer and winter; 
Therefore, confr¢res, I hold this view. 
The high-price houses are doubtless blue; 
But unto the man our thanks are due 


And the People are more than the Printer!” 


A {alight shade rose—’twas Edgar Poe 
said: “I’ve been talking he here with De Foe. 
Wea cares, and the ancients have told us so, 
That who makes two printed leaves to show 
Where only one did formerly grow 
Is as good a man as we want to know; 
And this letter here, from the realms below, 
Reveals its earthly animus. 

i move it be not received!” About 
A thousand voices removed all doubt, 
Ben Jonson and Halleck and Hoo’ spoke out, 
Kit North and Irving and Father Prout, 
"Mid a storm of cheers and a mighty shout, 

d the motion passed —unani mous! 


* This unique production is from the pen of one of 
the most widely celebrated of Amcrican humorists, 
who in this case seems disposed to add to his fame 
by assuming the even more widely known name 
“Anonymous.” The Manager of the American Book 
Exchange wishes it to be distinctly understood that 
he is not responsible for either the titles, *>hymes, or 
prices! The far sighted et who ts = thus to re- 

rt At convention on 


correct catalozue of our prese nt list of My made. A 
may be had upon application to the Headquarters of 
Ry Literary Revolution, No. 764 Broadway, New 
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THE TAZLOR COMBINATION S. 8. CHAIR. 


Send for full description, also a variety of Styles of 
latest pattern Sette Chairs, and everything for 
general seating, Black Boards, DustlessCray- 


Soe. etc. 
AKER, PRATT & CO 
19 Bond S1.. New York; 518 Arch St., Phila. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
ireland and the Land League; or,a Ki 
the Irish Question. 7? 


By P. J. Flatley, Esq., and Wendell Phillips, 


Elegantly Bound in Green and Gold. Price, 
—_— free to any address Ss rece ceipt of ae. 


HLIN, 
639 Washington Sten’ coreee Mass. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations, 
Sunp ror Cataroevuz. 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 BleeckerSt., N.Y, 


HERS ond others can easily earn 4-4 
an fo sS00 during ring spare hours of their vaeation ation by et 








Mbecriters tor one of the best 


Soe soars 
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THE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES 
OF HYNN AND TUNE-BOOKS. 
By the Rev. CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

The latest and best books by this author, 
whose famous “‘ Songs for the Sanctuary”’ has 
had a sale of more than half a million copies, 
are now found in the “ Spiritual Songs Series,”’ 
as follows: 

Spiritual one for Church and Choir. 
age = By hymns, 509 tunes, chants, 
ete. Richly and strongly bound and printed 
on tinted paper. The Advance says: ‘‘ It is the 
best hymn and tune-book in America.” Retail 
price, $1.50, with large discounts to churches. 

Spiritual Sengs for Secial Worship. 
Compiled from the larger work (with some 
valuable additions), for the use of. prayer- 
meetings and smaller churches. 553 hymns, 
330 tunes. Elegantly bound. The N. Ob- 
server considers it ‘‘ comprehensive, sufficient, 
convenient, and excellent.” 75 cents, with 
special rates to churches. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School. 

A book of 192 pages, richly bound in red cloth 
and strongly eewed, containing hymns and 
tunes of a high class, intended to cultivate, as 
well as to interest, young people. It has been 
said that ‘it marks the opening of a new era 
in Sunday-school song.”” The Congregationalist 
considers it ‘‘ the best book of the sort within 
our knowledge.” To schools, in quantities, 40 
cents. Sample copies sent for 25 cents, 

The above and all of the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s 
earlier works—“ Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ 
‘*Chapel Songs,’”’ ‘‘ Psalms and Hymus and 
Spiritual Songs,” etc.—are published by 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Brondway, N. Y. 

P. 8.—The name of the corporation of 
“Scribner & Co.” will be changed in June, 
1881, to ‘‘ The Century Co.”’ 


“THE PREACHER,” 
by H. ZIEGLER, D. D., 

f 280 pp.. noticed In THE INDEPENDENT of April 28th, 
sold at 1 postage prepaid. Order from the Author, 
Sel ove, Snyder Co., Pa. **The Pastor’ also 
“ echetics,”’ by the same, at the same price. 


THREE VALUABLE AND IN- 
STRUCTIVE WORKS. 


PRIMITIVE SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Origin of Primitive Superstitions and their De- 
velopment into the Worship of Spirits, and the 
Doctrine of Spiritual Agency among the Aborig- 
ines of America. By RusHTON M. Dorman. Wit) 
Illustrations. Large 8vo. Extracloth. $3. 

“ A valuable treatise on the buried faiths which, in 
the different intellectual strata of the —_ world, 
are always found lying immediately beneath an ad- 
vanced and advancing stage of human culture.”— 
New York Herald. 


ETERNAL PURPOSE. 


AS8tudy of the Rectptuse Qooume of Immortality. 
12mo. Finecloth. $1. 

= style it is very pure, ca ng A it is kindly and 
dignified, and in reasoning from ripture teachings 
and ele ofhuman nature it is clear.’’— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

“ The author of the book before us has a theory of 
immortality ee ye differs from that generally re- 
ceived. able to support this doctrine by 
reference to thet bivites! text in a way — ~ carr 
conviction to the minds of many 
is one of great originality and deep cugptetions “_ 
North American. 

“A thoughtful and reverent omens of the Scripture 
doctrine of immortality. © sustains this 
theory by many strong arguments om by a careful 
examination of the Scripture passages bearing upon 
the question of immo ity.”—. Journal 


THE END OF THE WORLD, 


WITH GLIMPSES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF History. By 
W. H. HotcomBe, M.D., eumer = “The Other 
Life, * “Our Children ‘in Hea .”’ “In Both 
Worlds,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. "eI. 50. 

“Is so earnest a discussion of a question that dis- 
turbs many people that it deserves to be read and 
studied y them. Carefully written and quite 
qriginal, he book 1s worth reading.” — Philadelphia 
Event ing Bulleti n. 








*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. _ 


(YSSESCIONTICONS 


With New CLAN and wath Seiected 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia.” 





For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
Public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Cireatersfree. Catslorncs, Free. 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th | u.,75 cents, 


all-gold, silver, eek. motto, and floral chrom< 
50. <4 ard, in ——_ ul colors, with name, 10c. "Agt’ . 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 


30 Lovely Moss posend As’t’d Chromo Cards, name 
on, 10c. A 82-col. Story Paper FR EE with every 
order. AMERICAN CARD Co., West Haven, Conn. 


All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards (no two alik 
50 fine on, 10c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 

















50 New Styles, Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose.) Vv lolet J: y 
anese Cards, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct 
BO Caras, Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc.,allnew s le DET 

on,10c, Ag’tssamples 10c. G. Ae Spring, Northford,Ct 

















EDUCATION. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. LAW. SCHOOL 


opens October 5th i, 1. Address th 
m, Mass. 


i; BENNETS, LL LL. D 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 








TH heotende Year opens Sept., 1881. New 
brick build: handsome and commodious 
heated with steam. capacious and attract- 


pecially ca: 
ja cha) : and parlors, class and studyrooms. A 
opgpese gatiege course for ladies and 
gentlemen. ege phe anew a A Business, Oratory, 
and Music. For ft = janations, with cuts, calen- 
, rates, and rules 
JOS. E. KiNG, D.D., Fort Epwakrp, N. Y¥. 


AMER. - SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Etat Hgtad. 1855. 





les. 
MERHORN, RN AM ec 
ae. East 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, a hew tr 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 

MY, CHESTER, Pa. Qpene September 8th. Civil 

Enginoering. Chemistry. © assics, and English. De- 
conferred. EO. HYATT, President. 


Sm ae — 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companios 


isa very usefularticie. It 
the Fe on the wall out of 
f the “little 

on bolds two thim- 
ores sae or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
dies and pins, four 

ls of thread, and pair 
ofed scissors, makin avery 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well asto help 
poe 2 things in their re- 
— places. This is 
best selling article 

— a EVER SA One 

little girl, enenn years old,in lowa 
sold 5 ntwod Ido One agenit in 
1 















an article invented that sells eqn: ul 
to this. Everybody buysit. San: pe, 
with best terms to agents, sent fre 
~ the receipt of 30 eta. in post: shad 
al he Ll ae y. Address al! or 
ders to F. M. Vaw ETTEN, 208 LaSalle St., Chica: oaeane 1. 


ASS 
Wa 

TO SELL) 
By F.S. 


Dobbins, r= of Yokohama, Japan. A a4 
= Of MATCHLESS interes erest, describing the strange 
itions of Heathen Nations in all parts and ages 
fo The world. The only volume ever issued covering 
this great subject. Contains a thousand facts sTRANcER 
than ony ted WILD imaginations of Idolators con- 
cerning Deity and Spirits, the Destiny of MAN, with 
all the strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of wor- 
ship, temples, shrines, sacrifices, etc, connected there- 
with. Is ILLUSTRATED and bound in unique style. A 
TRULY eee, BOOK, certain oa sell IMMENSELY. 
For gone pages, terms, etc. addre 
. RK. BLACK ALL & coO., 9 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to selfthe world renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
she sale of Sewing-Machines, as all the machines made 

in LA ae — years are wearing out and must 
be repla For terms and further ae, . 
dress W TLSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, I 











Br AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the ke 
vised New Testament. Millions of people are walting 
forit. Do not be deceived dey My John pub 
lishers of inferior editions. e that the copy you 
buy contains 150 fine engravings on stosh and woud. 
Agents are coining money selling this edition. Seud 
for cirenlars. Addre 

NATIC ONAI, } UBLISHING Co.., . Philadelphia. — 


wie GENTS THE 
ak td MOS 


T 
LETB 
On on Bible. in one —— ever published. En 
mente PY Meablest holars. A: to all; embodies latest 
research. Contai: ife of St. John; tables ‘showing time of 








e arc hi 
books of Bible; how the earth pevan pooped from Noah; par- 
e 
our Sermons of Christin their order; the eighteen miracles 


cfthe Apostles. 1080 pages, 47GB illustrations, price.$3.75.. 
Extra terms. Selling & fast. Doone making $200to $400 


amonth, Bradley Garretsen & Co.. 66 N.4thSt., Phila 
r) of energy and industry can earn 
AGENT from $20 to $50 per week in sell 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 


AGragee ie fnehela aT 4 E % MON eteoghe Combines 
Care & Thick, ers Children: Treat Acciden 


= 
aves ‘tts CO every house- 


keeper wants to know. IP he attractive, interestin 
me oy Home Book ever published. Fully a oTse 
Scholars, the Press, and thousands of Prac- 
teat S's¥cnee or Hi wi Fine paper, Clear 
type, Beautiful bind- ings. Low price, a 
everywhere, Full description and terms free. Addres 


J. c. - MeCURDY re CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agent’s Profit per week. Will prove 
it or forfeit $5 -08. A. aa sam 
les worth 85.00 fre Addre 

a. "RID OUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, New ¥ ork 











uti 
lots of other 








WapsworTh Raeneane S HOWLAND, 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY, 


MATHEMATICAL, INSTRUMENTS, Etc. 
No. 84 Washington Street and No. 46 Friend Street, Beston, Mass. 





Catalogues free, upon application. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
V/TALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


of debility 
and nerves with the food they absolutely requi' 
For sale by Druggiste or mail, $1.00. 


000 packages in all fame s impaired vitality, rnenta 

Tt 22 the best preven 

. It gives rest and —-s to infants, chiidren, ond ¢ 
re 


mption and all diseases 
ty coongthening the b ain 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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GREATEST NOVELTY OUT!!! 
The COMBINATION WATCH OBARM 
PASS AND M 
300 Tih 


co! 
\ lic for the first time. 
nifying power is equal to a 
A As 8 com; it is worth more 
than the price of the combination, and 
it Posen by @ neat and novel watchcharm 
mail, ni a 


‘am, 
Sam: por ated, 
sadress, 2G. = OUT & CO., 

10 Barclay St., N N.Y, 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT.: 


HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS, 
mprehensive history of whole Bible, its transla~ 
tions and revisions, A | Le gecoeens Pe Re. 

Vision, to each sub agen 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISH 6 ce, Nonwich, CONN, 


GENTS WANTED for the Rest and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


' MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


[ano VU. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unéqualed, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
be found in no other similar collection, 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (52 
pages po od than the ordinary size) beautifully 
rinted on ne, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
= dy in boards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail. A single specimen copy ( ard covers) maiied 
ont receipt of 25 & 

ART AND VoIcE will be supplied by all 
esake and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 


No. 5 Union Square, N. ¥.; Ciuciunati, 0, 
Attention! Sunday-Schools. 


tae" 48 pages of the richest gems of 
NoeS. songs have been added to S. W,. 
Siraub’s P epular S.-S. Singing-book. 


Sweetest 
Melodies ! 
Richest 
Sentimeat ! 
3 4 
PRICE Ke! mE. 
PER RUNDRED, 
.60 PER DOZEN. 


This places it far above all others in the pas 
TITY and QUALITY of both WORDS AND MU: 
It is printed from large, clear type, on pages 
One-Fourth Larger! 
than those of other 8.-S. Singing-Books. 
It would bea GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The additien ALONE is worth the price of 
e book. 








8) men pages mh, ‘Bon" t fail to send us 25 cents, 
and réceive by return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MU SIC COMPANY, 
PRIN... ago, i u. 


GEMS OF FOREIGN SONGS, With English, 
French, Geiman, and italian words, A superb 
collection. 82. 

ORGAN MELODIES, For reed organ and me- 

jodeon. New gems, old favorites put up in ele- 
oa shape. f 


CLUSTER OF ENGLISH SONGS. Coates 
-— by best foreign authors. Nothing | 
t 


OLIVETTE,. Comic opera, with [hretto. yictins 
edition, with English adaptation, by J. W. Norris. 
Allthe music, with the piano score, AAW. in 
one handsome volume of 174 pages. The only per- 
fect edition inthe American market. Price, 50 
cents. 

HODGE’S ANTHEMS. New. A collection of 
new anthems and kindred works for opening and 
closing church service, for choir and convention 
use. 160pages. Price, 76 cents. 

BUDS AND_ BLOSSOMS, The Progressive 
Singer. By W. WiLtiams. A newly systematized 
book of instruction and music for all grades of 
school classes. By a practical teacher. Price, 26 
cents. 

Either of the above, post free, on receipt of marked 

price, by the Publishers, 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


RICHT CEMS,” 
J 
By the author of ‘‘SONGS OF VIO- 
rORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
cms 2000 Copies sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party ordering 1000. 


It contains 160 pages of s Gant Cems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer an Meetings, &c. 
(s the ‘‘Gem”’ that singers have bon looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG | “SILVERY 
TREASURY”! —_ ECHOES,” 


Contains ane for ages of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab-| ing book for ccd 
yath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We willsend a specimen copy of EACH of these 
200ks on receipt of 5O cents 
Ad all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YOoORKA;A, &. 


SAMPLE COPY, Only 10c. 
COMMON] THE SILVER CYMBAL, 
by J L. Orr, 10 cts.; $1 per dozen. 
ense by mal Be features of | ts work 
w music, low 
unday- [instead of a 29-ct. book, with uch 
chool —— never sung, the ‘ ‘Cy; ‘mbal” 
ong |“ Ge 


tai Be: 36 pages and every piece s . 
BOOKIE. L. BENHAM & 00. ein, St 
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Religions Intelligence. 


MOVEMENTS IN MORMONDOM. 

Tue Spring Conference of the Mormons, 
just held in Salt Lake City, was of unusual 
interest, in view of the official expressions 
against polygamy of Presidents Hayes and 
Garfield in the past six months and the 
hostile tone of the press of the country. 
The faithful came up to the Tabernacle 
from all parts of Utah and 12,000 or 13,000 
persons gathered in that immense edifice. 
The Rev. Dwight Spencer writes for the 
Journal and Messenger on account of the 
Tabernacle, the assemblage, and of the 
speakers and their speeches. Mr. Spencer 
noticed the composite character of the vast 
congregation. Almost every type of char- 
acter and complexion was represented, from 
the Scandinavian to the American Indian. 
They were chiefly working-people and 
gave during the proceedings evidence of 
their earnestness aud siucerity; but they 
did not seem to be a very intelligeut class. 
As to the speakers, Mr. Spencer says: 

‘**In point of power, President Taylor un- 
questionably holds the chief place. I heard 
him speak upon the corrupting influence of 
the Gentile population. He handled Govy- 
ernment officials, visitors, teachers, and 
missionaries without mercy. I was so in- 
terested in the way he warmed up and 
giowed over his subject, in his masterly 
use of invectives, and in the native elo- 
quence he exhibited that I never once 
thought of being hit. Next to him in point 
of talentis George Q. Cannon. He is the 
most finished speaker. I heard him spenk 
on education, and could take no exception 
to what he suid. Apostle Erastus Snow 
resembles in his style some of the earlier 
Mormons. Speaking of Morméns who were 
too much in the company of Gentiles, he 
suid that ‘there were some folks who were 
never happy only when they were getting 
themselves into trouble.’ Then speaking 
of the charge made by the Gentiles that 
Mormons did not dare to vote contrary to 
what their priests told them, he inquired: 
‘ How can they, if the priests tell them to 
vote for their friends? They would be 
fools to vote for their enemies,’ Brigham 
Young, Jr., delivered a kind of jeremiad 
on the divisions existing in the Church, and 
warned his brethren that, if they did not 
come together, the Lord would visit them 
in judgment and drive them together. 
There were several other speakers of lesser 
note. All appeared to speak without previ- 
ous preparation. When one speaker had 
said his amen, President Taylor would go 
und speak to another; and he would at once 
take his position behind the pulpit and be- 
gin. Excepting John Taylor and George 
Q. Cannon, the men sitting upon the four 
elevated seats were very common-looking 
meu, and at almost any time during the 
service you.could see apostles and bishops 
fast asleep. In conclusion, I would say 
that, after being in their meetings three 
days, 1 made up my mind that whoever 
thought that Mormonism could be put 
down by a resolution or proclamation had 
made a grand mistake.” ' 

The threats of Government interference 
with the practice of polygamy, the corner- 
stone of Mormonism, do not deter the 
Mormons from active efforts to make pros. 
elytes. Weread an announcement of the 
sailing, a few days ago, of forty-four 
Mormon missionaries, to gain converts in 
Wales. 

While the Government is considering 
how the great evil in Utah can best be sup- 
pressed, some of the Churches are doing 
effective work in educating the coming gen- 
eration of Mormons and in forming « Chris- 
tian sentiment, which, it is to be hoped, will 
become strong enough ere long to over- 
throw the offensive system of Joseph 
Smith. There comes to us from the Meth- 
odist Mission Rooms a ‘‘ comparative view 
of mission work in Utah,” which gives 
some valuable informations The Presbyte- 
rian Church has forty-four commissioned 
missionaries in the Territory. Of this 
number eleven are ministers and thirty- 
three are teachers. It costs that Church 
$26,000 annually to pay these missionaries, 
and from $5,000 to $10,000 more each 
year to build chapels, furnish school-houses, 
etc. They will expend $10,000 for enlarge- 
ment of their school building at Salt Lake 
City, and $5,000 for the erection of a school 
building at Ogden, and smaller sums at 
other points. At least seven new ministers 
and additional teachers are to be put in the 
field, to open new stations. Their superin- 


tendent and the principal of the Collegiate 
lustitute are now in the East, soliciting men 
and means toenlargetheir work. The Con- 
gregationalists have two ministers and nine 


teachers in the territory. ‘They will erect a 
$20,000 school building this summer at Salt 
Lake City. They have received lately an 
endowment fund of $30,000 to sustain a free 
primary school, which will be a feeder to 
the academy. Their board sustain their 
workers and work by liberal expenditures. 
The Episcopalians are well sustained in 
their church, school, and hospital work. 
The Methodists have ten ministers and 
eight teachers. Two of the clergymen and 
four of the teachers receive no missionary 
support. One other teacher is supported 
by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
The Missionary Society appropriates to 
carry on this work only $6,200. Some of 
the teachers receive only $20 a month 
salary. 





Amon@ the Colored Methodist Churches 
none has made more progress in intelligence 
and educational facilities than the African 
Methodist Episcopal. It has its Wilberforce 
University, of which it is very proud, and a 
very ably edited organ, the African Christian Re- 
corder, of Philadelphia, which is easily the first 
of its class in the United States. The improve- 
ment in the education of the ministers and in 
the transactions of the various conferenves since 
the war, of which many illustrations have 
been brought to our notice, deserves to be 
acknowledged. More remarkable even than this 
has been the numerical growth of the Church, if 
the statistics as reported are correct. In the 
Methodist Almanac the figures have been given 
without change in the last four years as fol- 
lows: itinerant ministers, 1,418; members, 
214,806. In 1876 they were: itinerant minis. 
ters 600; members, 200,000. The A/manac 
claims to give the latest returns of each 
Methodist body; but, though the statistics of 
the A. M. E. Church were made up last year in 
May, from the minutes of the several Annual 
Conferences, the A/manac for 1881 contains 
the same figures it gave in 1878. It is, of 
course, not probable that there was no in- 
crease in all these years; but has there been 
any such gain as is claimed? The present 
statistics, as published in the Recorder last 
year, state that there are 1,738 itinerant min- 
isters and 387,566 members and probationers, 
This would be a tremendous increase even for 
four years. The net gain is no less than 173,- 
000. There has been no corresponding growth, 
it will be observed, of ministers. The figures 
of the Almanac show that there were 151 mem- 
bers to each minister. Those of the latest table 
indicate that there are now 224 members to 
each minister. How can this crookedness be 
made straight? 


...-Some private conferences of ministers 
and elders have been held on the eve of the 
meeting of the Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland on the case of Professor Smith. 
A conference of the traditional party has been 
held in Edinburgh, in which representatives 
from nearly all the presbyteries were present, 
among whom were Sir Henry Moncreiff and 
Drs. Wilson, Symington, Adam, Begg, and 
Brown. The feeling of the meeting, it is said, 
was that the Assembly ought finally to dispose 
of the case, and that Professor Smith ought 
not to resume the teaching of his classes. The 
issue of his recent book on “‘ Biblical Criti- 
cism”’ was referred to as giving evidence of 
more advanced views than anything before 
published, and the members of the conference 
were advised to study it carefully, in view of 
future proceedings. In the same city the 
friends of the accused Professor have held a 
private meeting, to consider what action should 
be taken when the Assembly is asked to ap- 
prove the proceedings of the commission. The 
conference inclined to the view that, if further 
proceedings are contemplated against Professor 
Smith, they must be taken by libel. 


....The ratio of ministers to members varies 
greatly in different denominations, as the fol 
lowing table will show: 





Churches. . Members 

Atrican M. E., one minister to every................. 224 
Lutheran, - OP  etecceedoesceqces 221 
M. E., South, = 7M .. ceaeaaniscenimio’ 214 
Reformed (German), ope minister to every......... 212 
Colored M. E., +  , ceeercenn 177 
Reformed (Dutch), » Ws enneentbe 147 
Methodist Episcopal, “ Meiecs 144 
Baptists, ne Po tall 138 
African M. E. Zion. bi OF Ob cdeots 127 
Evangelical Associa'u, - @ ot) -.125 
United Presbyterian ba » oe ..118 
Presbyterian (North), = — ae | 
Congregationalists. e PY ediunsen 7 
Protestant Episcopal, - QF codbccoee 100 
MethodistProtcetant, .“ of -neccccqet 86 
Cumberland Pres. = © \cipceocdne + 80 
United Brethrep ip Christ, one mipister to eve... 61 

AVGTAO.......-.++ O69 Sos eptewecesegece veeecess AGL 


... Ln ‘the case of the Rev. W. L. Macfar- 
lan’s discourses in the “Scotch Sermons,” the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr has sustained the 
decision of the Glasgow Presbytery in appoint- 





It was not by measures of revression. it wea not. 





by hunting out heresy whenever they saw the 
faintest indication of it, it was pot by confer- 
ring with a man and frightening him out of the 
little liberty he had exercised that the interests 
of the Church and of the Gospel of Christ were 
to be promoted. If the Church was tolive and 
flourish and if the Gospel of Christ was to be 
in it a living power, it must be in virtue of a 
larger measure of liberty than the Presbytery 
of Glasgow seemed inclined to accord to Mr. 
Macfarlan. 


-.--The English Baptist Missionary Society 
has received information of singular proceed- 
ings at San Salvador, the base of the opera- 
tions of its Congo Mission. The story is that 
a band of Jesuits were brought into the Congo 
by a Portuguese gunboat; that they landed 
and proceeded, under the escort of armed 
marines, to San Salvador; and that they have 
surprised the King of Congo with magnificent 
presents, including a crown Qf gold or gilt, 
which His Majesty declares to be beyond any- 
thing he ever saw before. It is further stated 
that the priests have promised to remain in the 
country five years, and that orders have been 
given the gunboat to visit the river once a 
month. The Baptist missionaries are appre- 
hensive of trouble. 


....The friends of England, says the Lon- 
don Christian World, are adopting new ideas 
and dropping old peculiarities and custems. 
There are heard at times hymns in the meet- 
ing-houses ; some of the ministers are found 
filling Methodist pulpits; and thé question 
whether members should be allowed to be 
baptized is discussed. It is a matter of opinion 
whether the Society gains or loses by this par- 
tial change in practice ; but there are some 
who look with regretful eye upon the growing 
tendency to change in the Society’s views 
upon some matters of belief. There are: at 
present two tendencies: one toward a more 
evangelical position and the other in an op- 
posite direction. 


..+ Reports having been circulated, apparepte 
ly on authority, that Vicar-General Michaud, 
of the Swiss Old Catholic Church, was dis- 
missed for neglect of his duties and abuse of 
his functions, the Abbé publishes a letter deay- 
ing thetruth of them. He says, however, that 
his relations with the Church in Geneva were 
unpleasant, and there were differences between 
bim and Bishop Herzog. The latter assiduous- 
ly cultivates an alliance with the Anglican 
Communion, while the former looks rather to 
the Oriental Church. M. Michaud has no of- 
ficial connection now with the Old Catholic 
Church, though still a member of it. 


....The Rev. Emanuel Vanorden, independ- 
ent missionary, thinks the practical effects of 
the recent granting of political rights to Pro- 
testants in Brazil ‘‘ can be but very few”’: 

“We do not think that there are more than 
1,000 native converts all over the em-. 

ire, aud thus the real power rests with the 50,- 
boo Germans residing in this province of Rio 
Grande do Sul; but a great majority of them 
are materialists or worse tbantbat. They live 
as if there were no God ; their few pastors have 
hardly any influence over them; hence they 
will never send to the provincial and national 
assemblies men who care for the welfare of 
the people.”’ 

..-«The Reformed Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is rejoicing over large receipts for the 
financial year justclosed. The total income is 
$91,448, of which $85,000 represents the contri- 
butions of the churches. The debt of nearly 
$30,000 with which the year was begun has 
been paid off, and there is a small balance 
after meeting the expenditures of the year. 


....A mob of Catholic fanatics have mur- 
dered a Methodist native preacher and one of 
bis companions near Apezaco, Mexico, whither 
he was returning from a preaching appoint- 
ment. The Methodist missionary in Queretaro 
bas also been driven out temporarily. 


.... The Friends recently held an educational 
conference in Philadelphia. The chairman 
urged the necessity of Friends’ schools, saying 
that, ‘‘if a child or youth of the Society were 
turned adrift, the prababilities were 2,500 to 1 
that he would cease to be a Friend.” 


....The Synod of the Southern Province of 
the Moravian Church bas voted unanimously 
iv favor of union with the Northern Province. 
The former contains only five ministers and 
twelve churches—all, save one, in North 
Carolina. 


....The American Beptist Home Mission 
Society increased toth ite receipte'and fits debt 
the: past year—the former by $69,580, the lat- 
ter by $11,581. Thé total of receipts was $235,- 
032. The debt is $29,955, 


...«Last Sunday Dr. Talmage received three 
hundred and ten pew members ip the Brook- 
lyo Tabervacle, making the total membership 
two thousand five bundred and nine. 


.-- The South’ Awericad Miselonary Sogic 
reports receipts the past year of $58,170, an 
inerease of about $3,500. 
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Missions, 


PROGRESS AMONG SOUTH SEA 
CANNIBALS. 


Tue Wesleyan Mission in the Islands Duke 
of York and New Britain, though beginning 
with a fearful tragedy, less than five years ago, 
has much to report in the way of improvement 
in the people. It will be remembered that the 
savages in New Britain set upon and killed 
several teachers from Fiji and Samoa under 
the charge of Mr. Brown, for which that mis- 
sionary administered a severe punishment, 
Since that event none of the missionaries have 
been molested, though they have worked most 
successfully. The Rev. Benjamin Danks, Mr. 
Brown’s colleague, in a letter written from 
Port Hunter, Duke of York, to the Secretary 
of the Australasian Wesleyan Missionary So- 
clety, gives a brief review of Mr. Brown's 
labors in these islands : ‘ 


“Over 300 miles of New Britain coast has been 
seen by him in our mission boats, and posi- 
tions noted for our future occupation. New 
Ireland has twice been crossed and 150 miles 
of its coast-line traversed by him, before any 
other white man ventured on such perilous 
undertakings. ‘ None may again know 
and experience in these islands the trial both 
of health and patience, the difficulty of travel 
and first settlement, and all the attendant 
dangers of this undertaking as known and 
experienced by Mr. Brown and his followers, iv 
the early days of this mission. Now we jour- 
ney along a known coast, and are received by 
the people with kindness; then it was a terra 
incognita, inhabited by bloodthirsty men. Now 
we have teachers’ houses, in which we are 
comfortably lodged at night; then it was 
either anchoring off an unprotected coast, with 
the chance of being attacked before morning, 
or making a camp on the beech, and using the 
shingle for a bed, with the open sky for their 
eovering or a hammock swung to a tree. 
Now we have a knowledge of the laws, cus- 
toms, and language of the people, which is 
available for all succeeding missionaries ; then 
all had to be done abd initio. Now we havea 
lesson-book, a short catechism, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
fourteen hymns, all arranged in order in one 
neat little book, printed in the Duke of York 
dialect of the language.”’ 

In the Duke of York groups a very different 
state exists now than Mr. Brown found went 
he first went among them. On his first visit to 
Meoko, as the natives tell the story, he took 
several chiefs with him from different parts of 
the group. The steam launch ran upon a rock, 
and remained there for some littie time. One 
of these chiefs sat down on the deck of the 
steamer and wept, and could not be induced to 
do anything toward getting her off the rock. 
He simply rocked bimself to and fro, exclaim. 
ing: “ Weare lost! Wearelost! The Meoko 
people will kil) and eat us all.” At that time 
village was arrayed against village and man 
against man, and cannibalism was very com- 
mov. Says Mr. Danks, of the Duke of York : 

‘* When one walks about the island and sud- 

denly ‘comes upon a place where evidently 
there was once some kind of settlement, and 
s informed by his guide that formerly there 
resided on that spot a thriving people, but all 
at once they were exterminated by their foes, 
who ate their remains with the greatest possi- 
ble relish, and then thinks of the present time— 
how that men from villages formerly hostile 
now mix freely, unarmed, without anv appre- 
hension of danger—only then can understand 
the change which has taken place in their 
social condition. If we think of the trans- 
formation which has taken place in the lives 
of some of these people, then it is that we 
more thoroughly understand what has been 
done. Thirtv-two baptized converts, #1] living 
consistent Christian lives, some of them 
preaching to their fellow-countrymen the good 
news of salvation. forms a fitting and a glori- 
ous conclusion to the faithful missionary 
labors of our brother, who is about to leave us. 
Some more will be baptized to-morrow (Jan- 
uary Ist, 1881), and others are candidates for 
churchmembership and will be baptized (D. 
V.) next year. Thus the work is spreading 
out on every hand. andT venture to prophesy 
that. if we are faithful to ovr trust and the 
Lord smiles upon our efforts in the future, as 
he has fn the past, in two years from this the 
Duke of York will belong to our Saviour in 
the truest sense of the term.”’ 

Mr. Brown has left the Islands and returned 
to Australia. On his departure, a large meet- 
ing was held in the Duke of York to bid him 
farewell. The chiefs came together long be- 
forehand, and consulted anxiously as to how 
they could best show Mr. Brown that ‘‘they 
had some love to him.”’ It was agreed to have 
a large meeting on a certain day and provide a 

Accordingly, on the day 
fixed, a large crowd came together in Mr. 
Brown’s yard, with abundant provisions for a 
qubstantial dinner. They had a meki, or song 
and dance, which afforded much amuséiment 
the Europeans. Most of the celebrities of 
the Duke of York were present—King Dick, 
Chief Werdwafam, King’ Bill, and Liblib, the 
wit of the Islands. After the close of the 
meki, Mr. Brown addressed the gathering ; and 
was replied to by Warawaram, who is fot a 
Ghristian, but, like the great majority of the 
base , & heathen, still practicing many 
ofthe old customs. He said: | 
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here at Kinawanua and Molot. Our hearts are 
heavy y. We are afraid, because our 
eeanon tah we se venk, 208 pil 
abe roe ee tues, and our hesits are 
heavy. Misa Brown, we will not forget you 
and your love tous. It isI whosayit. We are 
sorry you are leaving us. ” 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Danks were greatly sur- 
prised and encouraged at the kindness shown 
by these heathen people. There were men 
from nearly every village in the Duke of York, 
and some even from New Britain and New Ire- 
Jand ; and scarcely a weapon was to be seen, 
except such as were brought to Mr. Brown as 
presents. Says Mr. Danks: ‘I wish you could 
have seen the natives, as they trooped up to 
Mr. Brown’s house, bringing pigs, fowls, 
spears, clubs, and other things which they 
count valuable, and laying them at his feet, 
without seeking any return. And many of 
them, with tears in their'eyes, gave expression 
to their regret at the prospect of parting with 
their ‘best friend.’ This is more than we ex- 
pected from men who have not yet emerged 
from heathenism.” 


Washington, 


THe deadlock in the Senate was broken 
on Wednesday of last week, and the proceed- 
ings of that body have suddenly aroused a new 
interest on the part of the public. The past 
week has been more fruitful of matters and 
measures in general than the entire previous 
two months in which the rival parties strove 
for the mastery of the Senate. The Republic- 
an senators held a caucus on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 3d, at which it was finally decid- 
ed to go into executive session on the follow- 
ing day, to consider treaties and uncontested 
pominations. On Wednesday morning Sena- 
tor Dawes took the floor, and in a speech of 
some length declared that, in consenting to 
an executive session, the Republicans yielded 
nothing, and that after several important 
nominations were caenfirmed the warfare 
would be recommenced. He then made a mo- 
tion to go into executive session, which was 
unanimously carried. On Thursday the Chi- 
nese immigration and commercial treaties 
were ratified, as well as various treaties with 
the governments of the United States of Co- 
lombia, Morocco, Italy, andJapan. During the 
remainder of the day’s session the Senate con- 
firmed a number of the President’s nominations, 
the first disposed of being that of William Wal- 
ter Phelps, of New Jersey, as envoy extraordin- 
ary and minister plenipotentiary to Austria. On 
Friday an attempt.was made by Senator Dawes 
to bring up for consideration the old resolution 
to proceed to the election of Senate officers, 
and this was regarded by the Democrats asa 
sign of the renewal of warfare. Senator Har- 
ris moved to go into executive session, which 
was defeated by a party vote; and Senator 
Pendleton followed with a motion to adjourn, 
meeting with a similar fate. Senator Dawes 
finally announced that he would not press for 
consideration of his resolution, and made a 
motion to proceed to executive session, which 
was carried, amid some laughter on the part of 
the Democrats. The session.was devoted 
principally to the consideration of nomina- 
tions, and at 3 o’clock the Senate adjourned un- 
til the following Monday. The amount of 
business transacted during the past week has 
been considerable and a final adjournment is 
looked for at an early day, unless the deadlock 
is renewed. At the session of Monday last 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate report- 
ed adversely on the nomination of the Hon. 
Stanley Matthews as associate justice of the 
Supreme Court. At the close of the day’s 
session the Republican senators immediately 
met in caucus. 














.-Great excitement was caused in all politic- 
al circles on Thursday last by the action of Presi- 
dent Garfield in suddenly withdrawing all the 
New York nominations save that of Judge Rob- 
ertson as collector of the port. Itis generally 
surmised that this measure was intended to 
show the Presiden *s determination to maintain 
the stand he has taken in regard to Judge Rob- 


ertson’s nomination, and that the other New 
York nominations will not be made until the 
fate of this one is finally settled. 


-...-The Duke of Sutherland and party, ac 
companied by Secretary Blaine, called upon 
President Garfield last week, and afterward 
visited the Senate. Later in the day the 
@ucal party were entertained by an excursion 
on the Potomac, at which a number of distin- 
guished persons were present. The English 


ests evinced considerable interest at Mount 
ernon, which was the objective point of the 


trip. 

--.eThe last of the Saturday. receptions 
given to the diplomatic corps by Secretary and 
Mrs. Blaine was beld_on the evening of, April 
30th. A number of distinguished guests were 
present and the affair is regarded as « brilliant 
close to the season. 


eevee eens 


ever. 


Hews of the Week, 


Tue Irish difficulties appear to be in- 
creasing, and a number’ of arrests have been 
made, the most important being that of John 
Dillon, member from Tipperary, who was 
arrested on Monday of last week, under the 
Coercion Act. This action on the part of the 
British Government was the occasion of con- 
siderable debate in the House of Commons, 
and anumber of prominent Home Rulers de- 
nounced it as an outrage. Turbulence is re- 
ported in the west of Ireland, and several 
monster meetings bave been held to express 
sympathy forthe incarcerated agttators. The 
ease of Mr. Bradlaugh, the expelled member, 
is still the subject of discussion in the House 
and the passage of the Land Bill is not looked 
foc before the middle of the current week. 


-»--The Russian Nihilists are busy and 
several manifestoes have been issued. The 
discontent in Russia is on the increase, and 
trouble is expected from the peasants in the 
Baltie provinces, who are not chary with 
their expressions of disloyalty. On Saturday 
last a ukase was issued lessening the rent to 
which peasants were liable for land. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, son of the Grand Duke 
Constantine and cousin of the present Czar, 
has been imprisoned. 


.. The fighting in Tunis between the French 
and the Kroumirs still continues, the former, 
as a rule, achieving success in their invasion. 
The struggle is assuming the character of a re- 
ligious war, the Tunisau authorities appealing 
to the people through their religion. It is 
thought that the aim of the French is to estab- 
lish a protectorate. 


.. The Conservative members of the British 
House of Peers met on Monday last, and 
unanimously elected the Marquis of Salisbury 
to the leadership of the party, made vacant by 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield. 


.. Reports are prevalent concerning a diffi- 
culty between the Choctaw Indians and the 
whites concerning the tax upon white laborers 
throughout the Choctaw Nation. 

.. The trial of the street commissioners of 
New York City on charges preferred by Mayor 
Grace still continues. 

..Work was commenced on a new trans- 
Atlantic cable last week. 





THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger- 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
that justly popular remedy, Madame Forter’s 
Cough Balsam, will effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druggists sell it. RuckEL 
& HENDEL, Proprietors, New York City. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and Dec- 
orative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B, STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 
between 25th and 26th Streets. 

bind ee third floor of this establishment is ap 
peseeet sh complete stock of fine BRON? 

ANTEL : SETS, arble, Bronze, and Polished 4] 

CLOCKS, with ‘chimes ~ (patented) stem-winding 
attachments, ¢ conspenee this house. Be 


OkATIVE FORCE ALN in Plaques. V 
., of the “Ro Worces' 


Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 





COOK’S TOURS. 
Established 1841 

an and fares for thousands 4} tours, for Inde- 
ndent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, 
ve rica, ond Anstralasia. Special arrangements 
for Personally Conducted & Private Parties to Europe, 
Egy pt and Palestine. Hetel Coupons issued, avail- 
at over 500 first-class Hotels. Circular Notes 
and Letters of Credit issued, noel ® Excursionist 
full particulars, sent 


by mail. 
THON. COOK & SON, 261 Broadwa 
C. A. BAKA TTONI, Manager. 0. box 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 


11th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


psec plore SPRINGS, 
oentrall between the United States and 
Grand a. ages Terms, $3 per day, A first-class 
hotel in all its appointments. Rooms with baths and 


hot and cold ae te ge REY, Proprieto: 
AFF prietor. 


HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 
JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 


will open June Py Lay with all modern 
improvements. Fine boating and fishing. For terms, 
etc. address 

HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
EUROPE. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 
93 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Railway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European or American plan. 
Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this a a References : Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 


it G. Brower, Utica, N. Y.; Rev. 
Dree cM Mitchell, Chicago : 
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UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
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53 3 Broadway, New York. 
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Anchoria, May 14th, 4 p.m. | Furnessia, May 28th, 64. 
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Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
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DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 

In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office wil] be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 
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@@ All commorications for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad‘ressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 
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THE SENATORIAL FARCE. 


On the 23d of last March Senator Dawes 
submitted to the Senate the following res- 
olution: 

** Resolved, That the Senate do now pro- 
ceed to the election of its secretary, ser- 
geant-at-arms, and door-keeper, chief clerk, 
principal executive clerk, and chaplain.” 

The consideration of this resolution was 
deferred until the next day, and since that 
day up to the 4th of May, making a period 
of about six weeks, the Senate has been in 
a continuous wrangle. At every session a 
motion was made and voted for by the 
Democratic senators to proceed to execu- 
tive business, and act upon the treaties and 
nominations pending before the Senate. 
This motion the Republican senators stead- 
ily defeated, insisting that the six officers 
named in the resolution of Senator Dawes 
should first be elected. The Democratic 
senators, in order to defeat any action on 
this resolution, resorted to the policy of 
protracted filibustering, and declared their 
purpose to continue it, if necessary, all 
Summer, even to the next meeting of Con- 
gress. The Republicans were determined 
to elect the officers of the Senate before 
going into executive session, and the Dem- 
ocrats were just as determined that this 
should not be done. Thus six weeks were 
spent without doing anything, except mak- 
ing a spectacle creditable neither to them- 
selves nor to the Senate. 

Last week, the Republicans, finding them- 
selves just where they were at the com- 
mencement, after having held a caucus and 
appointed a committee to consider the mat- 
ter in dispute, and after holding another 
caucus to act upon the recommendations 
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NOTICES of this committee, concluded to recedefrom | members thereof, will have sufficient inde- | forbidden, in the fourteenth of Romans, to 


their position, and go into executive session 
before electing the officers of the Senate. 
So far the Democrats carried the day and 
forced a surrender upon the Republicans. 
There is nothing in this victory to justify 
boasting, since it has been gained by the 
most disgraceful proceedings on their part 
that have ever been witnessed in the Senate. 
They have defied the well-established rule 
which assigns to the majority the right to 
govern the action of a deliberative body, 
and declared their purpose to do so indefi- 
nitely. This is open and undisguised treason 
to common sense and good order. Every prin- 
ciple of decency demanded that, after a fair 
opportunity for debate, the Democratic sen- 
ators should discontinue their obstructive 
course and allow a vote to be taken on the 
resolution of Senator Dawes. This they 
would have done long since but for their 
conviction that the resolution would be 
adopted by the Senate. Their action is, 
therefore, a distinct declaration that the 
majority shall not rule, and this is precisely 
what the seceding states said after the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Republicans, on the other hand, in 
taking the position that the Senate should 
not go into an executive session until they 
had grabbed the offices by electing their 
men, were guilty of a most egregious folly. 
Unless they had made a bargain with Sen- 
ator Mahone on this subject, which they 
must fulfill as the condition of having his 
vote, and through his vote having a major. 
ity, their position was silly and without 
any adequate motive. If they had made a 
burgain, which included the election of 
Riddleberger, as the condition or one of the 
conditions upon which Senator Mahone had 
agreed to vote with them, we do not hesi- 
tate a moment in saying that the contract is 
a disgrace alike to the Virginia senator and 
to every Republican senator who has shared 
in it. Senator Mahone expressly denies any 
such contract, and Republican senators 
have repeatedly made the same denial. 
Taking for granted, as we do, the truth of 
this denial, then the Republicans have for 
six weeks been playing the fool’s game. 
They have refused, for no adequate reason 
and against very urgent reasons, to attend 
to the only business for which: the Senate 
was called together. 

Well, gentlemen of the Senate, please, 
now that the dead-lock is broken, to pro- 
ceed to business, and to keep at it until the 
whole of it is disposed of. The President 
has laid on your table between two and 
three hundred nominations for office. You 
owe it to him and you owe it to the couhtry 
to give. your assent to or express your dis- 
sent from every one of these nominations. If 
you approve, say so; and if you do not, then 
say that. You are morally bound to give 
effect to the President’s choice, unless there 
be positive objections to that choice on the 


for office. The fact that he has made a 
nomination ought to be sufficient, in the ab- 
sence of such objections. 

The so-called law of ‘‘ courtesy” among 
senators is simply a conspiracy among sena- 
tors to steal from the President the power 
which the Constitution assigns to him. If 
Senator Conkling pleads this law to defeat 
the nomination of Judge Robertson, be- 
cause he dislikes the man, then the Senate 
ought, by its action, to say to Senator Conk- 
ling that his likes or dislikes are no rule for 
that action; and Roscoe Conkling, as sena- 
tor of the United States, ought to be man 
enough not to make them the rule of bis 
own action. 

If a judge on the Bench were to carry his 
persoval selfishness into his official action, 
he would disgrace himself and be unfit for 
the position he dishonors. A senator of 
the United States is no better when he 
makes his senatorial power the means of 
attaining his own personal and selfish ends. 
We say very squarely that, if Senator Conk- 
ling must have his own way in everything 
or kick up.a row and ‘‘ smash ” things gen- 
erally, which seems to be his attitude, then 
the sooner the party to which he belongs 
gets rid of him the better. No president 
can preserve peace with such a senator, ex- 
cept at a price which he cannot afford to 
pay. The people elected James A. Gar- 
field, and not Roscoe Conkling, Presi- 
dent of the United States; and we hope 
that the Senate, especially the Republican 








pendence to recognize this fact and act 
accordingly. 


ee 
ASKING FOR SCRIPTURE. 


Tue editor of The Sabbath Recorder tells, 
in a way that awakens our hearty sympathy, 
how, when he was first converted, he longed 
to obey God in everything, and studied the 
Bible to learn his wif. He discovered that 
God had appointed the seventh day of the 
week for the Sabbath; but that the Chris- 
tian world on this subject are all wrong, 
and that hosts of ministers ‘‘ pray their 
false doctrine into the face of Jehovah and 
into the ears of the swarming multitudes.” 
It then says: 

‘“We appeal to Tue INDEPENDENT, 

whose weekly visits have been welcomed 
to our table many years and from whose 
pages we have received many lessons of in- 
struction, to be patient with us, and to do 
for us this one thing: point us the passage 
of Scripture which releases us from the ob 
servance of the seveuth day and binds us to 
observe in its stead the first day, and we 
will immediately change our form of work. 
Will Tae INDEPENDENT accept our offer, 
if itisa fair one? and, if itis not, will it 
suggest one that is?” 
What can we say to instruct our friend? 
Just nothing. He cannot accept our idea 
of Christianity, nor can we accept his idea. 
Of course, there is no such passage as he 
asks for which transfers the Sabbath from 
the seventh to the first day. 

But Christianity is not Sabbath-keeping, 
any more than it is burning incense or giv- 
ing tithes. What teaches Christianity? 
The New Testament. Who teuches it? 
Christ Jesus and his disciples. Did Christ 
teach Sabbath-keepiug? Did he ever com- 
mand anybody to keep the Sabbath? When 
asked what was duty, he quoted other com- 
mandments. Did he ever quote the Fourth? 
Did he not have occasion to speak of it? 
Wasn’t he called a Sabbath-breaker in his 
day? In his defense, did he ever once say a 
word about the importance of Sabbath-keep- 
ing? Is there one sign that he was afraid 
that his example might weaken the popular 
respect for the observance of the Sabbath? 
Is there in one of the writings of his disci- 
ples anywhere, in the long lists of the works 
of the flesh, one case where Sabbath-break- 
ing isincluded? Can you find, from the first 
verse of Matthew to the last of Revelation, 
one word of rebuke of Sabbath-breaking, 
one word of praise of Sabbath-keeping? 
Can you not find, however, the distinct 
statement that it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether one keeps sabbaths, or new 
moons, or yearly feasts, if he only acts out 
of an honest conscience? 

And this brings us back to the question: 
What is Christianity? It is not trying to 
find out the things that Christ and his dis- 
ciples did, and then doing just those things— 
that is formalism, Pharisaism, Judaism; 





, but it is finding out what were’ the prin- 
score of personal character or qualifications , 


ciples which he taught and which made 
him do those things, and then following 
those principles. What he came for was 
to teach people that they need not do this, 
that, and the other thing just so; but that 
they must love God and love their neigh- 
bor, and do what intelligent love dictates. 
Christ’s Gospel is not letter; is not form; 
is not observance. It is spirit; it is life. 
The person who thinks it important to keep 
the seventh day, instead of the first, or the 
first, instead of the seventh, or either one, in 
jusf this way or that, may have learned a 
great deal about Christianity; but he has 
not reached the center of Christ’s gospel. 
It was deliverance, it was freedom from all 
this bondage to the letter which killeth. He 
that observeth the seventh day, to the Lord 
he observeth it, out of love to God, and we 
praise him. We have no harsh words for 
him. He that observeth it not, to the Lord 
he observeth it not, and the apostle com- 
mands that he be allowed his Christian lib- 
erty. Let every man be fully pursuaded 
in his own mind, and follow his own con- 
science, and be equally tolerant of other 
people. Above all, do not venture, dear 
friends, unless the New Testament com- 
mands it, to remove from your Christian 
fellowship the brother who loves Christ as 
much as you do and to whom Christ has 
given liberty. He may be ‘‘weak in the 
faith”; yet ‘‘receive” him. There is a 
definite command to that effect, specially 
applied by the apostle to this very subject 
of Sabhath-keeping. You are particularly 
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exclude those who do not keep the seventh 
day. Do “not, therefore, judge one an- 
other any more”; for the Kingdom of Goq 
is not outward observance, “ but righteous. 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost 
For he that in these things serveth Christ 
is acceptable to God,” and so ought to be 
“approved of men.” 








COLLEGES AND COLLEGE PREsI. 
DENTS. 


Durrne the past week there have come 
to light two cases of sharp antagonism be. 
tween a college president and his faculty, 
which are likely to result in something of 
a revolution in the management of the ip. 
stitutions. The two cases are those of 
President Bartlett and the faculty of Dart. 
mouth College, and Chancellor Crosby and 
the faculty of the New York University, 
The substance of the difficulty in these two 
cases is curiously identical, although the 
sides taken by the president and faculty are 
reversed. 
wishes to sacrifice or weaken the attached 
scientific and other departments, for the 
purpose of strengthening the academical 
department; while Chancellor Crosby 
wishes to abolish the academical depart. 
ment and retain with greater efficiency the 
attached professional departments. In 
both cases, still further, it -is the poverty 
of the college which suggests the change. 

In the case of the New York University, 
the two sides are given about as follows, 
The chancellor would say that the academ- 
ical department has only twenty thousand 
dollars net income, and ten professors to pay 
out of that (with insurance, janitor, repairs, 
etc.). Ifa professor died, only a third-rate 
man could be obtained on the salary offered. 
There is no money ta buy apparatus or col- 
lections, to be abreast of modern science. 
While the classical and mathematical 
studies can be pursued there as well as any- 
where else, so long as the present well- 
known professors hold their places, the best 
scientific professors (and the University has 
the best) cannot teach without the illustra- 
tions of the new discoveries by new ap- 
paratus and specimens. Chancellor Crosby 
has urged our rich men to help the Univers- 
ity, with the most mortifying disappoiut- 
ment. When he undertook the heavy load 
he had $250,000 virtually pledged for the 
academic department, not a dollar of which 
was ever paid. For some years he has been 
convinced that without speedy aid the 
academical department must be suspended, 
The University has done nothing for its 
large medical department, which subsists 
on the fees of its students (there are no tees 
in the academical department) and which 
has even contributed to the University for 
the academical department, the sum of two 
thousand dollars annually received as fees 
for diplomas. Last year the officers of the 
medical department refused any longer to 
turn over this money, and the loss is a 
very serious one. Chancellor Crosby says: 
Let the academical department be suspended 
before it becames contemptible. 

On the other hand, there are very strong 
arguments against giving up the academ- 
ical department. Its body of professors is an 
admirable one, and they are none of them 
discouraged or unwilling to continue their 
work, even on diminished salaries. They 
put down the annual income as $25,000—a 
material increase over its amount after the 
sudden collapse, five years ago, of the funds 
invested in New Jersey Central stock—and 
they declure that the chemical and physical 
apparatus is better than it was then, and 
lacking only in illustration of some of the 
latest discoveries. They say that the 
diminution of the number of students is not 
very great, and that it is to be explained by 
the disquieting rumors of the past three 
years. They point to the trusts given to 
the University for the very purpose of 
maintaining its system of education, and 
declare that the proposed action is illegal. 
They also call attention to the moral and 
religious basis of the institution and to its 
high scholarly character, and argue that, if 
it were suspended, it would leave a very 
serious gap in the educational system of the 





city. 
And here they are right. If the iustitu- 
tion can go on, it ought to goon. It occu- 


pies a distinct field in education, whose Jose 
would be very serious. Its rivals are 





At Dartmouth the president . 
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Columbia College and the Free College. 
The latter, while an excellent institution, 
is, in its classical instruction considerably 
behind the University, Boys are admitted 
with little Latin and less Greek. Being 
supported by the city, it is, of course, under 
no réligious direction and is subject to in- 
fluences not of the most elevating character. 
Columbia College is admirably manned 
and is growing more and mofe popular 
with students of our wealthy families, who 
can attend its instruction and reside at 
home. The instruction given is of a high 
character, although it is charged, and de- 
nied, that great allowance is granted, as 
there is at Harvard, to students who are 
not faithful to their studies, and are 
allowed to graduate if they do not fall be- 
low thirty on a scale of a hundred, or are 
even allowed the privilege, speciali gratia, 
when their rank would forbid it. As 


to the high scholarship attained by 
faithful students, there can be no 
question. Columbia bears a_ special 


relation to the Episcopal Church, as the 
New York University does to the Presby- 
terian and the Dutch Reformed Churches. 
Beyond all question, Columbia makes the 
University less evidently necessary. It is 
difficult to find room for them both. If Co- 
lumbia could become entirely unsectarian, 
it would be difficult to give satisfactory rea- 
sons why both should co-exist. Whether 
the University shall suppress its college de- 
partment must depend solely on what are 
the real financial facts. We are sure that 
no one would be happier than Chancellor 
Crosby to have the only difficulty removed 
by the timely enlargement of the endow- 
ment. 

The difficulty at Dartmouth College is, in 
large part, this: that President Bartlett has 
atlempted with all his might to strengthen 
the academical department, at the expense 
of the Chandler Scientific School. He has 
regarded it, with other attached depart- 
ments, as barnacles, or parasites, injuring 
the “College.” But his efforts to absorb 
the funds of the Chandler School have 
been frustrated by the fact that it is under 
the final control of two visitors, whp, by 
the provisions of Mr. Chandler’s will, have 
absolute power of veto on anything done 
by the trustees of the College. By his pre- 
venting the professors in the College from 
teaching in the Chandler School, by which 
they eked out their modest salaries, 
President Burtlett has not won their 
good will. He is also complained of as 
overbearing, or, at least, lacking in that 
urbanity which isone of the chief requisites 
of a college president. In fact, in his case 
it is largely a personal matter. No one 
questions his high scholarship and devo- 
tion to his work; but it is charged that his 
professors find it impossible to get along 
pleasantly with him, and they are nearly 
unapimous in desiring his withdrawal. Into 
this matter we cannot enter. We well 
know that the ablest men are often too 
deeply in earnest to be patient with those 
that differ’from them. Carlyle is a present 
instance. As to the question of the various 
allied departments, it is to us clear that they 
cannot injure, but can only help each other. 
To be suspicious or jealous of them is a 
mistake. Young men must and will, 
nowadays, be educated in other ways than 
in the old and best routine of classical 
instruction. Our old colleges may and 
should make provision for them. They 
have the appliances, and it will be better 
for the students than to drive them off to 
separate technical institutions, which may 
be under most undesirable moral or, very 
likely, under utterly irreligious influences. 
What is for the honor of one department 
will be for the honor of the others. If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; if one member be honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. | 

We trust that in both the colleges of 
which we have spoken the exceptionally 
able officers at their head may be able to 
retain their positions; but this is also true, 
that a college is of more importance than 
its president and it is impossible to carry 
it on without harmony between the pres- 
Went and his faculty. 





Tus Senate has confirmed the Chinese 
treaties. Of course, everything will be lovely 
bow with the “ Sand-Lot’’ orators and all others 
who have had the fidgets over the “ Heathen 
Chinee.”” The couutryis safe. 





Exlitorial Notes, 


Te we were ‘flippant.’ in our note on the 
abuse of indulgences in the times of Popes 
Julius If and Leo X, it was not so intended, 
and we beg The Vatholie Telegraph's pardon. 
It says we gave no references. Pardon us 
again. We referred to the article, ‘‘ Indulg- 
ence,” ip Appleton’s ‘‘Cyclopedia,’”? though 
only generally to Alzog, because we were 
writing a note, gud not a three-column article. 
We thought that the best Catholic authorities 
admitted that the abuses of those times wete 
the fault, in large part, of the Popes. We 
brought no charge against the Church; but 
only stated facts of abuse by its authorized 
agents, which it is not wise to deny. The 
‘* Cyclopedia’? article, whose correctness is 
not impugned, says that, after 1274, indulg- 
ences weré offered ‘‘as often as money was 
required for any object connected with the in- 
terests of the Church,’’ which really looks like 
selling them. As to the forgiveness of sins, 
The Catholic Telegraph simply proceeds to define 
forgiveness so as to exclude the remission of 
punishment i Purgatery. But that was all 
anybody ever imagined the forgiveness to ex- 
tend to. As to the point that the indulgences 
in those days sometimes covered future sins, 
we briefly referred, from memory, to a passage 
in Dante’s “‘ luferno,’”? which seemed to us to 
show that he believed that such indulgences 
were given. The Telegraph thinks we have 
misvepresented Dante, and quotes the Devil’s 
excellent logic in the passage as setting up the 
true Church doctrine of indulgences. Very 
true. We said that the Devil had the best of 
the logic. The Telegraph quotes from Cary’s 
translation of canto xxvii; but it fails to 
quote the note explaining the passage, in 
which it is said that Boniface VIII secured the 
help of Guido da Montefeltro, in a certain 
crime, by “‘ offering him at the same time ab- 
solution for his past sins, as well as for that 
which he was then tempting him to commit.” 
Dante makes Guido in Hell repeat the Pope’s 
words : 

“ From thy heart banish fear : of all offense 
[hitherto absolve thee. In return, ° 
Teach me my purpose so to execute 
That Perestrino cumber earth no more. 

Heaven, as thou knowest, I have the power to shut 

And open, and the keys are, therefore, twain.” 
And he answers the Pope 

“ Father, since now thou washest me 

Clear of that guilt wherein I now must fall,” 
and proceeds to promise the aid asked, for 
which Satan, a better logician than the Pope, 
justly claims him. We simply stated that it 
was credited even by Dante that, in those days 
of darkness, corrupt Popes and ecclesiastics 
had claimed the power to forgive sins not yet 
committed. Referring to Dante, we find we 
were correct, 





Nosopy has ever brought in question the 
fact that Balthazar Hubmeyer was an affusion- 
ist. It is established, we think, beyond dis- 
pute. But the Rev. W. W. Everts, Jr., of 
Providence, in the last number of the Baptist 
Quarterly, says: ‘‘This is the conspicuous 
glory of Hubmeyer that he maintained what 
are modern Baptist views, without mizture.” 


We are inclined to regard this assertion as an 


indication that Mr. Everts has surrendered the 
notion, which arose more than a century after 
Hubmeyer’s death, that immersion is essential 
to baptism. But we hesitate to attribute such 
a tendency to Mr. Everts, without his express 
permission, though wé can discover no reason 
why enlightened and prominent American Bap- 
tists should not be in sympathy with the cur- 
rent movement among English Baptists to 
place immersion among the adiaphora. It 
looks like a pity forthe Baptists to cut them- 
selves off from fellowship with the Anabap- 
tists on account of the novelty that immersion 
is essential to baptism. Why should they, and 
they almost exclusively among Protestant 
Christians, insist upon unchurching the army 
of Anabaptist martyrs? Does not this look 
like injustice, not to speak of ingratitude, 
toward the Anabaptists ? 


WE are sorry to learn that Secretary Kirk- 
wood does not propose to continue the admir- 
able system of competitive examinations and 
promotions introduced and adopted by Secreta- 
ry Schurz during his management of the Interior 
Department. He thinks that the system does 
not give applicants in distant states a fair 
chance for the offices, and that competitive 
examinations do not afford an adequate test of 
capacity to fill these offices; and, hence, he 
proposes to discard the whole system of his 
predecessor. No one claims that the competi- 
tive system affords a perfect test of capacity— 
there is no such test except that of actual 
trial in each’ Midividual case; yet the system 
of competitive examination is better than any 
Other that is possible, as preliminary to such 
trial, and furnishes the safest guide in select 
ing the persons who are to be put to the test 
of trial, Secretary Schurz acted upon this 
theory, and the matter of fact is that the 





affairs of the Interior Department were never 
80 economically and éfficiently conducted 4s 
during thé four yéats in which they were under 
his control. Hé substituted character and 
qualifications for the ‘‘ spoils system,’’ which 
has become the curse of our Américan politics, 
as well as of the public service. Whathe did 
Collector Merritt bas for two years been doing 
in the Custom-house of this city, atid with 
equal suc¢ess. The results dre & Gomplete 
answer to Secretary Kirkwood’s criticisms. 
His theory practically re-establishes the “ spoils 
system’? in his department and sacrifices all 
that Secretary Schurz had gained in elevating 
the civil service. We profoundly regret the 
change and see in it the urgent necessity that 
Congress should establish a system by law, that 
cannot be changed with the incoming of every 
new administration. 


THE action of President Garfield in with- 
drawing all the New York nominations, with 
the exception of Judge Robertson, was an un- 
expected check to the game of Senator Conk- 
ling. These withdrawn nominations were 
originally made to meet the views and wishes 
of the Senator and his friends. Judge Robert- 
son was nominated to pay proper deference to 
another and different element in the Repub- 
lican Party of this state. Senator Conkling at 
once took the action of the President in high 
dudgeon, so far as the nomination of Judge 
Robertson is concerned, and has ever since 
been working night and day to defeat his con- 
firmation by the Senate. His plan was to rush 
through the other nominations in this state, as 
being ‘‘ uncontested,’’ in the sense that neither 
he nor Senator Platt objected to them; and, 
this point being gained, then he proposed to 
stave off any action in regard to Judge Robert- 
son, and thus defeat his confirmation, at least 
for the present. The President very wisely de- 
clines to succumb to ‘his intolerable dogma- 
tism or be the victim of his persistent trickery. 
He does so by withdrawing all the New York 
nominations except that of Judge Robertson; 
and when the Senate shall have acted upon 
this nomination he will the better knew what 
to do in carrying out his original theory. The 
difficulties which have confronted the Pres- 
ident, and hitherto prevented the success of 
his theory in this state, have mainly sprung 
from the personal selfishness of one man, and 
that one man is Roscoe Conkling, who assumes 
to be the rightful dictator of the President 
and who, moreover, more than once has shown 
his willingness to split and even destroy the 
party, if he cannot control it for his own pur- 
poses. We confess our hearty disgust with 
the domineering assumptions of this one man, 
and assure the President that the majority of 
Republicans in this state will sustain him in 
exercising the prerogatives of his office, 
whether Senator Conkling likes it or not. 


Ex-PRESIDENT Haves is reported as having 
said that his attention was called to 
the ‘‘Star-Route’”’ irregularities when the 
matter was before Congress, and that the infor- 
mation then brought tohis knowledge was not 
ofa character to awaken his suspicion of the 
fraudulent practices that have recently been 
disclosed to the public. Moreover, he was, as 
he says, assured by senators and representa- 
tives of both parties, as well as by army officers 
who assumed to be acquainted with the postal 
needs of the frontier, that what was done was 
necessary for the proper accommodation of the 
people; and, inasmuch as Congress had taken 
the matter in hand and ordered an investiga- 
tion, he concluded to leave it with Congress. 
We have no idea that ex-President Hayes was 
at all aware of the facts at the time, and do not 
for a moment suppose that he would have 
winked at them if he had understood their enor- 
mity; nor do we attribute any conscious mal- 
administration to the Postmaster-Generals who 
were in office when these iniquities oc- 
curred; yet we cannot help thinking that 
both the ex-President and-his Postmaster-Gen- 
erals ought to have opened their eyes, in view of 
the hints that must have come to them. It is 
a significant fact and very much to the credit 
of Postmaster-General James that it did not 
take him a month to discover that General 
Brady was pot the man to be Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and to request that the 
President should demand his resignation. 
There is just one way to deal with such rascali- 
ties, and this consists in exposing and punish- 
img them to the utmost. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States has 
just rendered an important decision in relation 
to the rights of colored people. One William 
Neal, a colored man, was indicted, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to death in the State of 
Delaware for the crime of rape. His counsel 
moved that the indictment and panel of jurors 
be quashed, on the ground that colored men 
were excluded from the grand and petit juries 
by which be was indicte@and tried. The state 
court refused to grant this motion, and the 
case was transferred by writ of error to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The de- 
cision of the latter Court is that there was an 


impropér ex¢lusion of colored mei, on account 
of race, from the juries by which Neal Was in- 
dicted and tfivd, and that the state court 
erred in refusing to grant the motion of his 
counsel fot quashing the indictment and pau- 
els of jurofs. The judgment of the state 
court was, therefore, reversed, and the case re- 
imanded, with directions to set aside tlie judg- 
ment and verdict, ds well as the order denying 
the motions of the accused to qtiash the in 
dictment and the panels of jurors; and to pro- 
ceed with tle case in conformity with thé 
opinion of the Supreme Court. The question 
would seem to be settled that colored men fi 
this country are not to be excluded from 
juries on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and that judgments, 
where such exclusion is a fact, have no valid- 
ity inlaw. The Supreme Court, in interpret- 
ing the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, has planted itself distinctly upon this 
position. A wonderful change has been 
wrought in the attitude of this Court toward 
colored men since the days of the Dred Scott 
decision. 


THE total population of the United States in 
1880, as shown by the census, consists of 25, 
§20,582 males and 24,632,284 females, which 
shows that the former exceed the latter by 
888,298. In 1870 our total population was made 
up of 19,403,565 males and 19,065,506 females, 
showing 428,059 more males than females, 
In 1860, out of a total population of 31,443,321, 
the males exceeded the females by 727,087, 
The larger part of the excess of men over 
womeu at each of these periods is found to 
exist in our foreign-born population, though 
tbis portion of our population is not more than 
about one-seventh of the whole. This is ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that a much 
larger number of males than females emigrate 
to the United States from foreign countries. 
This fact, however, does not explain the whole 
excess of males over females, since the last 
census shows that there are more men than 
women in our native-born population, which 
must be due to a greater number of male than 
female births or to a less rate of mortality in 
males, or to both causes combined. It is a 
noteworthy fact that,in the large nations of 
Europe, the females exceed the males in num- 
ber, which may be accounted for by the larger 
emigration of males than of females to other 
countries and the destruction of male lives as 
incident to the military establishments and war 
operations of Europe. There is no fear, how- 
ever, that the general equilibrium of Nature 
as betweenthe sexes will be destroyed or put 
in serious jeopardy anywhere. Nature is quite 
sure to keep her own lawsin successful opera- 
tion. 


....Jn a very fresh column in The Christian 
Advocate, devoted to replies to correspondents, 
appears the following : 

“Q. What do you think of a regular Meth- 
odist minister who habitually substitutes 
water for wine in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? 

‘A, We think it equally absurd and pro- 
fane, and would never receive anything called 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper admin- 
istered in a way that eharges Him who estab- 
lished it and who shed his blood for men with 
wickedness or folly in selecting the symbol.’’ 
Whereupon The National Baptist wants to 
know if it is not “equally absurd and pro. 
fane”’ to substitute sprinkling for Christ’s 
ordinance of immersion. ‘‘ Equally,’’ certain- 
ly; and there is no profanity nor absurdity in 
either case, for in neither case of substitution 
would any one be so ridiculous as to charge 
Christ with ‘“‘ wickedness or folly in selecting 
the symbol.” 


....Matthew Arnold is right in his criticisms 
in Macmillan’s Magazine of such slovenly, slip- 
shod, and infelicitous lines of Byron’s as the 
following, from ‘“* Cain ’’: 

“Souls that dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good.” 

And again : 

“ and thou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries! the two Principles !"’ 

But it would not be difficult to find some very 

infelicitous lines in Matthew Arnold’s own 

poems. Take the sonnet beginning: 

“ who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind ? 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-souled of men 
Saw the Wide Prospect, and the Asian fen.” 

...- The Reformed Presbyterian, referring to 
the table of gains of communicants the past 
year, published in THE INDEPENDENT, says : 

‘¢ We believe the table in the New York In- 
DEPENDENT does us injustice; that, instead of a 
decrease, there was aD increase, and that the 
comparison between us and the other denom- 
inations is not fair. But for the comparison 
we have only ourselves to blame. Our statis- 
tical tables have been of late years much im- 
proved. ‘There is still room, however, for im- 
provement.” 

Other Churches might make the same con- 

fession, for some are much further astray in 

their statistics. 

eee We never know where The Advance may 
break out. In a most vigorous editorial, it 
not only defends woman’s right to epeak in 





meeting, but puts it on the broad and right 
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basis that what was good for Pav#’s day may 
be bad for ours. “‘We might,” it says, ” as 
well crowd back a full-grown eagle into an 
egg-shell as to remand our wives and daugh- 
ters to the silence of the Christian women of 
Greece.”” Very true. And the same principle 
applies to the use of wine. Circumstances 
alter cases. Paul, doubtless, drank wine as a 
common beverage. We can do better. 


.-Conversions are the test of the value o¢ 
sermons to the impenitent. We are pleased to 
print the following note: 

“To Tae Borror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘In your editorial of yesterday's issue of your 
excellent paper you said you would be pleased 
to hear of conversions to cleanliness from the 
reading of the articles by Meta Lander on 
tobacco, 

*“ T have been an inveterate smoker for years, 
and, after reading an article in the issue of 
March 3lst, 1 have given up the use of to- 
bacco, and, by the help of God, I will nevar 
use it again. SAMUEL SMITH. 

“ Nia@ana Faris, N. Y., April 20th, 1881." 

..A friend writes correcting statements 
made by a correspondent about the case of 
Mr. Ramsdell, pastor of the North Presbyteri- 
an Church of Washington, and the presbytery 
which was said to have pursued him for the 
crime of marrying a Catholic wife. The facts 
are, we are informed, that when the attack 
was made upon him in bis own church it was 
bandsomely defeated. The malcontents then 
took it to the presbytery, and were again de- 
feated there: Of course, there were offensive 
speeches made, but the church and presbytery 
both acted wisely. 

-- The Post-office Department is diligently 
pursuing its inquiries into the ways and methods 
of the ‘Star-Route’’ rascalities, and the fur- 
therthe inquiry is pushed the more abundant 
and conclusive is the evidence that the Goy- 
ernment has been outrageously swindled by a 
fraudulent conspiracy between contractors and 
officials. The interests of the public sternly de- 
mand that this whole tniqnity should be uncoy- 
ered, and that, as far as possible, every guilty 
party should be brought to justice. 

-The Nihilist Executive Committee of 
Russia have issued a manifesto which denoun- 
ces and threatens the Czar unless he yields to 
their demands, It will be eminently wise in 
the Czar to adopt a generous and liberal policy 
toward the peasantry of Russia ; but the organ- 
ized Nihilists, who are simply assassins and 
destructionists of the worst kind, should be 
crushed and exterminated, at all hazards. The 
Czar should not make any terms with them nor 
deal timidly with their plots. 


-++-The consuls of the United States, all 
told, amount toabout one bundred and seventy- 
five; and, although there are not a dozen va- 
cancies to be filled, there are more than three 
thousand applications on file in the State De- 
partment for consular appointments. Almost 
all the applicants must be disappoiuted, and 
each disappointed one is likely to get mad and 
perbaps curse the President. 

-The Louisville Courier-Journal, a strong 
Democratic paper, thinks that ‘“ General 
Hampton is too candid a map to be a member 
of the Senate of the United States.” He blurts 
out confessions that are injurious to his party, 
and which the Republicans seize and turn to 
theirown account. He does not understand, 
as he should, the art of flat and bold denials. 

--++"*Perfidy” and “ perfidious” are very fa- 
vorite words with Senator Conkling, and heap. 
plies both very freely toall persons who refuse 
to succumb to bis intolerably domineering and 
selfish temper. President Garfield has beeo 
guilty of ‘ perfidy,’’ because he chose to nom- 
inate Judge Robertson, against the wishes of 
this plotting and self-assuming senator. 

++. Postmaster-General James, acting under 
the advice of Attorney-General McVeagh, is 
about to enter upon a thorough effort to break 
up the whcle system of transmitting lottery 
circulars, letters, and money-orders through 
the mails. His purpose is to make a clean 
sweep of this whole business. All good citi- 
zens will wish bim success. 


.- The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just closed its annual term, leaving on its 
docket 837 causes untouched. It wil) take 
about three years to dispose of these causes, 
saying nothing about those that will be dock- 
eted during this period. Plainly, Congress 
ought to provide some remedy against so long 
a delay of justice. 


--»-An alliance of Senator Conkling ‘with 
Southern Democrats, to defeat the confirmation 
of Judge Robertson, would put the Senator tu 
a position that would justly make him an ob- 
ject of contempt and detestation by everyRe- 
publican in the United States. His worst 
enemies cannot desire a worse thing for him. 

-+--About sixty thousand immigrants: ar- 
rived at the port of New York during last 
wconth, besides.those that landed at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other ports. This 
ie without @ parallgl in the history of previous 
immigration to the United States. 





-++-Bhere is a bill before the legislature of 
this state providing a severe penalty for vitriol- 
Wrowers. It is high time that a special law 
Aiould be passed on this subject, and the penal- 


‘ty for the fiendish crime should not be less than 


twenty yearsin the state-prison. 

---.» The Pension Bureau has just discovered 
that the Government bas been paying a pension 
to a woman for forty years that wasa fraudu- 
lent claim in the outset, and, of course, has 
been so eversince. There are, doubtless, a great 


-Many such frauds. 


. Senator Conkling thinks that the Senate 
can now adjourn in ten days. If he finds that 
he cannot defeat Judge Robertson upon a di- 
rect vote, then bis program will be an early 
adjournment, so as to avoid any action for the 
present. 

.-Next week we shall have the revised 
Testament, 


Lublisher’s De epartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








FIREWORKS. 


FoURTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. ‘he young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes anti pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music. Now, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.; and now is the 
time to secure them. Thetimes are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the * Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled ‘at’ the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 

a 


At the annual meeting of the Union Investment and 
Promoting Company, of this city, i. May 4th, the 
following gentlemen were elected directors for the 
queuing gees : A._F. Willmarth, George P. Bissell, 

Vebster, Joseph 8. Stout, D. B. Mg Geo. 
W. Warren, Jonn H. Mortimer, Monroe E. k, 
Renry R. Pierson, John R. Hall, + a nes Bolter, A Me: 
Kinney, John L. Stewart, Henry L. Daniels, Alden P. 
qooqnes. Hiram W. Hunt, Money E. Russell, D. W. 


h 
Subsequently the following officers were elected : 
President, A. F. by —' ice- Presidents, A. Me- 
Kinney, — J ussell, George P. Bissell’; Treas- 
rer, George ‘ne Secretary, Monroe B. Bab- 
coo! 


A review of the year’s eee by these widely- 
disown a Castnens men, itp eos of me ATs 
an as grat! nd. Bele well fo 
the iepany wes rating! and their well- founded 
expectations have been more than 
LIFE 


wont ee MUTUA 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE statement “. Sominess transacted du the 
year 1880 by the N a Life Insur- 
ance Compass, of hile ukee, W most satisfac- 
tory, andéshows that the Company a one of the most 
sound and succ insurance }) soe, 
West, The Com pany d i 
on a strictly mutual basis, and the cntife pre pam 
receipts up gpnnesy last pronase 4 

‘or the past seven years its interest rece eo 
its entire disbursements for death losses 
and working es which is a showing merely 
mate by ong 28 mpany. .T' ourpine of the Nort 
western on January Ist was &7.011,297. 


MILLINERY. 








nets, hats, feathers, flowers, or any kind of miitinesy 

Foes. as, at the New York esta eabiichme mt of Mr. 

oth it 14th Street, can be 

trong. ” aimost, ‘Paris bounets vd ag p loses. bore ; 

tiong of trimmed Paris bonne 8. ‘00ds 0! 
Mr. Rothschild 1s also a 


— a3 that line is 
fae e h his Paris house, of dowere 
teat mh athe ay of these goods being ve 
unique an and beautiful. Ladies can always be as: 
of the — igh a correct Tryles, combined with 
excellent good tes Mr. Rothsechild'’s prices are 
reasonable and his trpaiment courteous, 


A NEW FURNITURE AND CARPET 
STORE. 


Tue well known firm of Cowperthwatt & Co., who 
have been established in New York for more’ than 
threescore years and ten, have recently opened and 
have now well under way a large establishment in 
Brooklyn. at 408, 4109and 412 Fulton Street. 

Few business houses in the country can boast a 
longer or more honorable record and the opening of 
ao large a branch establishment indicates increasing 
prosperity. 


IMPROVEMENTS are angerentty. being made at the 
Unton Square Hotel. proprietors, A. J. Dam & 
Son, are about to builda a magni cent apartment-house 
on 15th Street, adjoinin hotel, which will be 
seven stories in bight, will contain one bundred and 
eight rooms. and will cost $100,000. There will be no 
kitehens on the living floors; but tenants who desire 
to dine tn the house can take their meale tn the res- 
taurant, on the ground floor. or in their rooms, as they 
_ choose. 














SY shoes, 0 ality, for ladies and 
a Watkins vy Fourth prenee. Establis cd 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 


Taty Cur! “One of the parties I sold a knife to told 
hab t yon! he shaved himself with !t. It was your No. 
7 ¥. Green, Clevel O.. to Maber & Grosh. 





Faruers avp THRESHERMEN, look out for the “Starved 
Rooster Thresher,” in next week's paper. 


On visiting New York City, save baggag Be exN=res 

e and carvings hire, and stop at Grand Unio: tiv 
tf og mae rand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, cost ng a million dollars. reduced io $1 and 
upward ay. European plan. Restaurant sup 
plied with the best. Stages and elevated railroads t 
a)! depots. Families can live bere on better terms 
than elsewhere. 


ENAPP’S ‘THROAT CURE 
_ affords immediate relief for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore 
pat, ste. Lozbuge forur, handy to carry, barpless, 


MEgtive. ts, Druggists, or E. A. OLDS, 100 
We side Be w York. 














GOOD MOWING MACHINE. 


The Scientific American, speaking of Wilber's 
Eureka Mower, says: “Within the last ten years 
greater tmprovements have been made in Mowing 
Machines than any other agricultural implements. 
Bt is universally acknowledged that the Eureka Mower 
Company, of Towanda, Pa., are making the best 
Mower in use.” We invite attention to the illustrated 
advertisement of this Mower, in our agricultural col- 
umns. The Eureka has many points of advantage over 
all side-cut Mowers that appear at sight, on examina- 
tion of the Mower and its prifftiple of construction. 
Absolute direct draft; large drive-wheels, insuring 
ease of draft; horses spread wide apart, leaving the 
cut grass untrampled, standing light and loose for 
quick and even curing. This Mower is operated like 
a side-hill plow, back and forth, on one side the piece. 
Two acres per hour is easily made with the six-feet 
Mower. This size (6 feet) was used in the Centennial 
trial, and pronounced by the judges “the lightest 
draft of ail that were tried.” The Company guarantee 
material and workmanship first-class, and have 
gained an enviable reputation for doing all they 
claim and emphasize the claim for the best Mower in 
the world. The Eureka Mower ts indorsed by many 
of our well-known representative farmers, and prom- 
ises to become the leading Mower of this age. 

The St. Paul Harvester Works, St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacture the Eureka for the Western States, 
where it is in great demand and recognized for its 
great capacity for rapid, economical work. 








ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Ransom, 
Eldridge & Straine, on the financial es. This firm 
offers for sale a limited amount of the t-mortgage 
bonds of the Cincinnati, Geo: wn, and Portsmouth 
Railroad, having twenty years to run and bearing six 

r cent. —- Teens pe the Pacifie National 
Bank. in Bos raw by! these 
bonds may be a a poe ks firm, at 31 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





GENTLEMEN will find an excellent assortment of 
ing well-known house of Tra 
Perego, at 1 
lars, Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, Underwear, and every. 
thing that a gentleman desires for an elegant outfit 
may here be found. A specialty is made of fine 
shirts, which are made to order at short notice and a 
perfect fit guaranteed. 


Rev. Tazopore L. CuyLER writes to Star Spring, 
Saratoga: 

“after eighteen years of constant experience in 
the use of Saratoga waters,I do not hesitate to give 
my preference to the Saratoga Star Spring, as the 
most active and beneficial cathartic 1 have ever found 


here. ‘it works like a charm.’ I keep a supply of it 
at my own home, and, when my system becomes dis- 
ordered and my liver grows sluggish in its action, a 
bottle or two of this capital water restores me with- 
out fhe use of any other remedy. May yours be the 
*Star that never sets.’ 
“Faithfully yours, 





Taso. L. CUYLER.” 


a 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
From our own experience, we can confidently rec- 
ommend to all nervous and Gebiiitatea persons Dr. 
CrosBy's Brain and Nerve Food, The Vitalized Phos- 


, because 
It is largely Physicians. 
is mack taken by yaw 4 men, School-teachers, 


lgwyens, ee ‘and all who overuse the brain. 

It especially where it ex- 
ists cs with Debit: 

any ee have be been great cen Cone Ni Nervous- 


leepless: raigia speak of it in the 
high hest praise. 
Fi give wes to the mental and bodily growth of 
onacren makes a less fretful and a happier 
ebt 


Every wholesale dr in the United States buys 
it in See quantitl: es gregationalist. 
——————— 


TO ACCOMMODATE THE PUBLIC. 


roprietors of that immensely popular rem 

ay, Kidocy” -Wort, in recognition of the claims of the 
public which has so libera 
lo a liquid preparation of that remedy for the 
special accommodation of those who from any reason 
disiike to it for themselves. It is very con- 

centrated, and, as the dose is small, it is more easil 
taken by mene. It has the same effectual action in all 
iseases of the kidneys, liver, or bowels.—Home and 


lly 2 Ney them. have 


rm. 





oF OY Fee Deen bees ceo 

, do not give u is not trouble 

one Ra RS is. 30 + Eos dieorde red kidneys or 

liver, which Warner's ite Kidney and Liver Cure 

will invigorate, reatore, and thus bring you happiness 
once more. 





vertige tu in tan week's paneer ~ Bakin, "Bakiog Powder 
why! yy 4 
ote Ly the 


one om +. delat 
sig is much less ‘than other good Baking Powders. 


ScroFuLa of sarty ears’ standing has been cured 
» a =m 2 henrernd Blood jood Searcher.” Sold by all 





"s Inpico BLUE.—Best quality WASH BLUE, 
“Benoni mengese. D. st WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
There will be no Interruption to my Business. 


Finst oF May. 

All changes are completed, as announced in my 
recent circular to the ladies of New York. I have 
given up the corner store and am continuing the sale, 
selling off at cost, in the 

MIDDLE STORES; 
80, if looking for bargains, do not by miistake go into 
the corner store. In addition, the 

15 PER-CENT. DISCOUNT 

for cash is continued for the present, and, having 
extra trucks and wagons, hired goods are delivered 
Instanter, if desired. Such another, opportunity to 
furnish your house and table ware cheap may never 


oecur in New York again. 

*Respectt fully, . ALICE BASSFORD. 
Executrix of eatate 0 of Edward D. Basstord, Cooper 
Institute, New York, 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Watches. Rich Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROS., 


191 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, New York. 








into the sol 


[May 12, 1881. 


CARPETS, 


Great Reductionin Prices, 


To close out immediately a large purchase of 
300 pieces of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 75c. to 


Oc. 
Also 366 ‘pieces of VELVETS, from $1,50to#1.75 
Gren ae Variety of CHURCH CARPETS. 50c. to 


“STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


No. 701 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 














SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 

SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


SHMMIS: & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 Nassau, Cor. Spruce Street, N. Y., 
invite ingpection to their Stock of 


hoported $ufMngs and Tronserings, et, 


at Lewer Prices than any House in the City 
WHO SELL THE SAME LINE OF GOODS. 
Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufacturers. 
Accepted Style and Fit Guaranteed, 
les sent on app 








HIRAM SAMMIS, 


QVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250, and 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street. 
SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 
DINNER SETS, TEA SETS SOUP SETS, 


FISH SETS, FRUIT Ss, Etc., Etc., 
from ull the best European p++ urers 


TABLE GLASS WARE, both Foreign and Do 
mestic. 


TISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 


CORATIVE, PORCELAIN from Paris, Dres 
den, Berlin, and the Worcester Royal and Crown 
y Factories, all our own personal selection. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS IN 
THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Co., of London and New York, 


Sole Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


mptly f piers and estimates for every de 
teriptio Bou 4 As) P Asphakie' 


Ag +40 ---+ of which may 
sidewalks in Saices ne ayy this and other cities; iu 
the pal 


JOHN P. BOLTON, 








uare, and 


prin — and in numerous 
Stables, geet eres, cellar-fioors, etc., here and else 
where, if desired. 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 


E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—_ 


qammemn (UR BEST 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The price ts much 
lower than that of any 
other first clase Baking 
Powder. 


A8K YOUB GROCER 
FOR IT. 


PURITY 
Chemical Works, 
$04 BRANCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SARATOGA 


MAING 


year th has been tubed 
soit rock. nae as It ove, of the PUREST 


with Cansome crip Gas. Havi us 

charged the value of water, 1 tava every 

—— in its giving great satisfaction to my 
rons. 














“For New Terms for }2;ee 


1881 see page ‘26. 
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= WATER LILIES 





— OTHER 
CHOICE AQUATICS. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


E. D. STURTEVANT, 
____ CC BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


~ CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and In the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
Dest family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26, 





FIREWORKS, 
FLACS. 
TANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formationin regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to ail 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sent to Every Section of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany each order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of ‘The Independ- 
ent’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
as weagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park eshoeasee New York. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers. mothers or 
children. Thousands yetentitied. Pensionsgiven 
for loss finger,toe.eye or ruptnre, varicose veins 
wriSieraemtitied to TNOREASE Pat Bol iNTY. 
soldiers entitled to and BO 
PATEN procured for Inventors Wes 
land warrants procures. boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and ys tire ¢ for your rights at once. 

8 for e 


eral P 
Parent Mey, reas acaee 





DEVLIN & co. 


beg to announce that their 


SPRING 


STOCK 


Mens and Boys Clothing 


is now ready, and to direct your attention to the following Lines, 
which they offer as SPECIALTIES OF THE SEASON: 


BUSINESS SUITS, READY-MADE, 
$10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $20, $22, $24. 
BUSINESS SUITS, TO ORDER, 
$23, $25, $27, $30, $32. 


DEVLIN & CO., Broadway and Warren St. 





1807. 


Established 74 years. 


COW PERTHW ATT CoO., 


WHOLESALE AND KETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
408, 410, and 412 Fulton Ave. (Corner Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber. and Dining-Room Suits. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live Geese 
Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own des: 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit, if desi 


8, of all kinds of 


New York store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155, and 157 Chatham St., N. Y. 





THE _ EET PEST 
BUSINESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN, Clothier, 


398, 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 





A DAINTY EKNIF'E. 
MAHER & BROS, 248 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


gnats AUG ip 


—* ree: 





p Pi haa 
anche hd 


show here a dainty Pén-Knife. Pear. 
handle, ole razor-steel blade, and but- 


ton bi ice mail. stpaid. 
ec. Small l.blade Pen. 28e.)°S ade 
Jyoey, 50e. Roys’ t I-blade, 25c.; 2 
40c. 


blade. 35c. Men’ Si, arong, 1-blade, 


: extra strong. um 2 








Weekly Market Heview, 


(For the week ending, Friday, May 6th, 1881.] 





GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 9 @i4 
Santos, Choice to Best............06. 114 @113 
i ctehecacuan sare dcomelak@ne'sshen 144 @20 
esis cans innadac-aea sense ¥> an — @%6 
IEE Nastaawsccavseerdced ssdes 10 (@13 
NN, Aca cncandubenceeasess ebsites 10 @ls 

TEA. 

RN iia s00Gesd< wtademnedeetedoumenl 0 @40 
pe rey Fea aan 15 @70 
Pi chicemicid isdsekensvitmmiseie 15 @37 
i RE TOE OOPe 27 ~@80 
recauscschuisearievese coocen 15 @é60 

SUGAR. 


Raw.—Fair to prime 





ee oe ea g 
ES 
Powdered........ 

QRANULATED ~... tnutimeweccccececs sees GY 

WHITE.—Standard A........ccc.eceees Sim 9 

Steam Refined A............ Sj@ 8% 

a 8 @ 8&F 

ee 5 ee TA@ 73 

ITS Pantry Sarena (£@ 7 
MOLASSES. 

En rcs oTesn cp ee ear awe Ritad 23 (@ 2B 
Pon TN oct ewavsbel svc weaseues 27 @ 35 
© GNI 6 i6cdcjeesedsodseecw on 28 @ 38 

EE acc cnighhhscerseennebaees 36 @ 50 

Oe WE. si ieee edt evita 30 @ 55 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 00 “35 50 

ee rer 375 @ + 50 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass..... ..17 00 (20 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 7 00 @ & 00 

Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 4 75 

I cnsccépeeke cad per box.— 17 @—- 19 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islauds......... -perbush. 82@ 385 

re 2@ 2 

Liverpool,Ground (4 200 Ibs. )persack— —@— — 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... $2 40@—- — 

Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ 2 Ww@— — 

Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix.......... 2 000—- — 

Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 1 20@$1 25 

Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 05@ 1 20 

TT 


GENERAL MAREET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, 


kre, 
Fiour: 
ee BR. ~ ces ciacececs $3 60 @ #4 45 
eR Cerrar 300 @ 8 2 
Superfine Spring.......... 885 @ 415 
State Extra Brands....... 450 (@ 4 75 
State Fancy Brands..... 480 @ 485 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 450@ 455 
Minnesota Clear........ - £7 @ 5 55 
Minuesota Straight........ 55 «i «6 5S 
Spring Wheat Patents... 7 @ 77W 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 55 @ 70 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 95 (@ 10 


Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., O..Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family.. 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.. 
Genessee Extra Brauds... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 


Orn OOo & me Oo 
+4 e@ e ml 
8 
FASSHSESE 


White Wheat, Michigan.. 06 @ 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
is Piabbcved ss sgcnge veces $3 25 @ (6) 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 20.@ 40 
Virginia Family pote ced pees 50 @ 80 
Krk Four: 
Ea a rer ees: $5 50 @ $5 80 
Pennsvivania ..... eecesese — — @ 6 20 
Corn MEAL: 
2, RR a $2 70 @ $8 05 
Brandywine .........-.. $3 2@ 315 
ee - 8300 @-—— 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
WE, dann os s@aneuebaeate -e 23h/as 1 24 
ie Seer: ° 203@ 1:22 
Red Winter’. sc..cccc dcccice 1 253@ 1 273 
Con : 
Mise, GOWi.....cccediicese — 60 @— — 
UOT sass 148 ends comivnwe — 61 @— &2 
WR, MO: Bios ccac. oncn.se — 64@— — 
8: 
White ........ Sip aladaaeha 4 — 493@— 50 
CRICABD os oc ncecrocncewoass — 444@— 45 
Oe WOME nccscce cacupecs — 453@— 46 
YE. 
MONG iis os: ccsdcncciace ees - $110 @1 11 
BEANS: 
Mediums........... ceccvcee 265 @ 2% 
SIO «05 cbsceeociesdiace 2 50 @ 2 60 
i tiecacensenenas wneneaes 2 50 @ 2 55 
PEas: 
Green, 1880, # bush... -- 1583 @1 60 
Southern Black Eye, ) “2 
Be ME -atiececpsscacces 310 @ 8 2 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.......... ~--.$ 80@$ 
Timothy, 1. per 100 ‘Ibs beovees 1 10@ 1 15 
Clover, mixed, “ = * ceccoce — 9@ 1 00 
Oat Straw, “ . sus dev — @— 55 
Long Rye Straw, “ © cjthmeap 1 05@ 1 10 
Short Rye Straw, “ Me anaeuiies — 0@— 75 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK: 
WOW BOW ovccdscecsivoeti $18 = @ 18 B 
Extra Prime.......... one¥in 
OS Seer ere 16 14a 16 5 
Family.....-ccccccscccces - 18 25 @ 18 50 
Bacon: 
Ott CHOEP. «ds. .0¢00+e000 923 @—— 
Long Clear......... eoeeee VIRQ— — 
GHOrt RID vs occ csc dvect es 00 @- — 
Cct MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ............-0:. 10 @=— 
Smoked Shoulders............. r@ — 
Smoked Strips.......+...-e0e-- 1 @ — 
MILL FEED. 
Bd, « di « concnetyres -cadeki ses $15 50@$16 00 
60 lbs........ asd tieidebendien ities oie 17 00@ 18 00 
80 lbs...... Boseces ccvccgepecessss 18 OOM 19 00 
$00 Web ccisis cas con ceellin. ochd 20-06@ 21 00 
Sharps........ —amenni Pee 23 00 
Rye Feed........++ esee 19 20 00 





Oil Meal..... Wades Se ebenaceneses 28 00@ 29 ¢ 

OS | See ee 25 0O@ 26 0 

SE Re 22 0O@ — - 
—— 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice......... 18 @24 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 17 @21 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior............. 21 @— 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... i4 @i8 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 (@16 
CHEESE. 
Shate, Packers, Bie. vss iie vecccdeces 134(@14 
State, Factory, fair to good.......... l1d;(@11y 
Ohio, Factgry, flat, fine, late-made....12}@13 
Ohio, Factory, flat. fair to good..... 11 @12 
Wisconsin, full cream, tine. +0018 @134 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud uear-by 14 «- 
State and Pennsylvania............... 13} @134 
Western and Canadian............... 124(@134 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 lbs.........-4.- ll 87 @— — 
CET occ cccccncccoescececesescoes 12 00 @-- — 
Pixs accccepncacancesabien 12 37 @— — 


DRESSED POULT RY. 
Turkeys. dry picked 


Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 25 @ — 
OSE ae eee ee — 4 @ — BO 
” ns Jersey...... — 18 @ — W 
a Pe eer — 14 @ — 16 
‘* State ahd Western..... —15@ —- 
CIID, ania sconces cs enkane ——@ — 2 


VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 75 (@$1 UU 


Cabbage, Florida, per bbl....... 2 0 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine »perbbl 2 2 87 @ 3 2% 
Peerless, 212 @ 2 5 

Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
| rrr ee 27% @3 Ww 
Turnips, W hite, 4 ar 0 @ 75 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 7 @ 100 
Onions, White, a Sa ae 3 50 @ 5 50 
- Oo i re oe B75 @ 4 25 
- Eastern, Red. .......... 350 @ 4 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 





Apples, Baldwins, per bbl. -. 225 @ 3 00 
Russets, .2%3@ 300 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State...............6. 5 wi 
et er rrr 18 (2 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........ecceseess — @ 7 
Blackberries.........-++eseeee-ee:: 9 @ 9 
- ——CA ATTLE MARKET. 

BEEF SIDES: 

City Dressed......... abes bch eee — 74 i) 

Western Dressed......... = TH@— 5 
Live Sueee: 

Wethea. ... .cvcccccccesccecess — 64@— 7 
Live LAMBS: 

Fair to p ne — 34@— 69 
DRESSED CALVES: 

Jersey prime........--ee0e ooo S3@— YH 

Buttermilk ........ pets ety Pmaee —5 @— 6 
LIVE CALVES: 

Mount Holly, choice.... ...... —Ta— % 

tate, PFtGNG..00-rccccccsvecces — 51@— 6 
Hoes, DREssED : 

ci Geese sap wees dace ccnvesenegs — 8$i@— 8 

DUC Lic cacsiusesereeasennbe nee —8 @— 8} 

re State, Western, 100 Ibs...86 00;@ 6 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Super hesphate.$37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @35 00 


s¢ «UU. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
‘“ Gro@hd Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 
“Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“Potato Fertilizer....... 45 00 @48 00 
‘¢ Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer... 32 00 @35 00 


Specialties compounded to 


order. 
Homestead Super ighesyate 
(Michig: an Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Pahneee Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote- less 
CHE CAPO. 0... cccce esse coce 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent ‘ive Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Peso Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’ s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Birds divcvdccsbeseeseseete 31 00(@33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... bbe dasa 3 V0@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00(@48 OU 
Genpo,Peruy’n, rected, 9.7090 68 00 @70 90 
50 00 (@52 00 
Guan, | st or Saanape 
(3,340 The... .cccccvece . £2 00 @54 00 
Bone, ped oe fine, »verage...... 29 00 @30 00 
“dissolved, high grade...... 2 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, ainit..... 7 50 w 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... ty 50 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), pe 
Fl che cittcnatiiv + tides 624@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 @ 3 45 


ASHES. —We quote 5@5% cents for Pot anu 
5946 for Pearl. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY. 
Novelties in Misses’ and Ladies’ Striped 
and Embroidered Silk Hose, ‘‘ Dentelles,” 
and Embroidered Lisle Threads. 


UNDERWEAR 


for Ladies, Misses, and GCentiemen 
in Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, Silk-and- 
Wool Mixture, Merino, and Silk, Geotle- 
men’s Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, and Fancy 
Silk Half-Hose. 


BROADWAY & {9th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


American and English Sun and Rain 
Umbrellas, an extensive assortment of 





Parasols for promenade, coaching, and 
general use, in the Jatest style of mount- 
ings. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST,, 


NEW YORK. 

















‘iMancial, 


QUERIES ON SILVER COINAGE. 





Messrs. Horton & CERNoUSCHT have 
drawn up the following queries for the con. 
sideration of the Mouetary Couference at 
Paris: 

**1. Have the diminution and great oscil- 
Jations in the value of silver which have 
occurred especially in late Years been in- 
jurious to commerce, and consequently to 
the general prosperity ? Is it desirable for 
the ratio of value between the two metals 
to have a great fixity ? 

“2. Are the phenomena indicated in the 
first purt of the foregoing question to be at- 
tributed to the increase in the production 
of silver or to legislative measures. 

‘*Is it probable or not that, if a large 
group of states accords free and unlimited 
coinage of legal pieces of both metals, hav- 
ing full paying power in a uniform pro- 
portion for the gold and silver contained in 
the monetary unit of each metal, a stability, 
if not absolute, at least very substantial, will 
be obtained in the relative value of these 
metals? 

**4. In case the preceding question is an- 
swered affirmatively, what measures should 
be taken for reducing to a minimum the 
oscillations in the ratio of value between 
the two metals? For instance, would it 
be desirable to impose on chartered banks 
of issue the obligation of always accepting 
at a fixed price ingots of gold and silver 
offered them by the public? Could the 
public be insured the same privileges in 
countries where there is no chartered bank 
of issue? Should the mintage be gratui- 
tous, or at least uniform in al! countries for 
the two metals? Should there be an un- 
derstanding to leave free of all obstruction 
international commerce in the preceding 
metals? 

**5. In adopting bi-metalism, what should 
be the ratio between the weight of pure 
gold and silver contained in the monetary 
units?” 


All these queries are designed to lead to 
the conclusion that the commercial nations 
should adopt the theory of the double 
standard of gold and silver, and that they 
should agree upon a ratio of value between 
these two metals, and upon this ratio coin 
both without any restrietion upon either. 
There is no doubt that such an agreement 
would contribute to give fixity to the rela- 
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tive value of these metals; yet, if the ex- 
perience of the past be any criterion as to 
the future, it would not prevent fluctua- 
tions in this relative value arising from 
causes which no compacts among nations 
can prevent or control. This is just the 
difficulty which has always confronted and 
embarrassed the double-standard theory. 
Were an attempt made by agreement to fix 
the ratio of value between poiatoes and 
white beans, taking both.commodities by 
weight and saying how much weight in 
white beans should be equal to a given 
weight in potatoes, the same difficulty 
would be experienced. The truth is thatso 
many causes operate on the question of 
value that itis not possible to put value 
into a strait-jacket and defeat or prevent 
fluctuations therein, no matter what may be 
the commodity. 





TAXING STOCK-BROKERS. 


Tue bill pending before the legislature of 
this state providing that stock-brokers 
shall pay a tax at the rate of one-fifth of 
one mill on each dollar of the par value of 
all the stocks bought or sold by them, 
which would amount to two doWars on 
every one hundred shares of the par value 
of a hundred dollars for each share, will be 
a very good bill for Governor Cornell to 
veto, if it ever comes to him for his signa- 
ture. It is estimated that the tax, though 
seemingly small, would amount to nearly 
$5,000,000 annually, owing to the number 
and largeness of the transuctious to which 
it would apply. 

We do not deny the right of the legisla- 
ture to tax anything or anybody it pleases, 
exceptas restrained by the constitution of 
this state or the Constitution of the United 
States; yet we very much doubt the wis- 
dom of such a law. It is true that the 
brokers would, in the first instance, pay the 
tax; but, when their purchases and sales of 
stocks were for customers, they would un- 
doubtedly so increase their rate of com- 
missions as to cover the tax, and thus put 
the burden upon these customers. The tax 
then would, in a large measure, fall upon 
those who employ brokers to buy and sell 
stocks on their account as a matter of 
speculation, or who employ them to buy 
stocks for them as a permanent investment. 

Moreover, we see no reason why stock 
transactions should be thus taxed that 
would not equally apply to all other trans- 
actions, Why not tax the merchant on all 
the goods he buys and sells; and the grocer 
on all the lard and cheese, white beans and 
potatoes, he buys and sells? Why not im- 
pose a tax on every sale of real estate, and 
ou shoe manufacturers for all the boots and 
shoes they sell? This may as well be done 
as to tax brokerage transactions; and, while 
the legislature is about it, let there be a tax 
levied on all the loans of money made, and 
thus give the banks a good hit. The prin 
ciple of this bill needs only to be carried 
out and applied to other transactions to 
show its stupidity. It is none the better 
because limited to transactions in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks. These trans- 
actions are not essentially immoral and 
should not be legislatively proscribed. 

The proper basis of taxation is property, 
and not the business operations by which 
property changes hands. Taxation of the 
latter is usually resorted to only in extreme 
emergencies, such as war sometimes creates. 
No such emergency exists in this state, and, 
hence, there is no occasion for departing 
from the usual rule in levying taxes. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue changes that have occurred through- 
out the week in financial circles are of some 
importance, including, as they do, a greatly 
increased activity and buoyancy in stocks, 
a decrease in the gold imports from Eu- 
rope, an advance in foreign exchange, im- 
portant railroad movements and annual 
} meetings, the successful disposition of 
all new loans placed on the market, a 
marked ease in money, attributable to the 
large disbursements of the Treasury, and a 
general improvement in all financial mat- 
ters. The greatest ease characterized the 
money market, and loavs, whether for busi- 
ness or speculative purposes, were readily 
effected at extremely low rates of interest, 
owing to the immense amounts of money 
flowing to this center from various sources 














and the large amount of capital seeking 
employment. The rate to borrowers, offer- 
ing stock collateral, ranged from 8 to 6 per 
cent., with the majority of transactions at 
4 per cent. The dealers in Governments 
found ready accommodation at 2 and 8 per 
cent. 

First-class, double-named mercantile 
paper, sixty days, 4and 4} per cent. ; four 
months, 44 and 5. Transactions in time 
loans for the balance of the year were re- 
ported at 4 to 5 per cent. 

UnrTep States Bonps.—The business of 
the Government bond market continues to 
increase, with prices strong and advancing. 
The new 4s rose 3 per cent. ; 44s, } to $; and 
5s, 4 percent. The 6s of 1881 are coming 
in at the Treasury Department in very large 
amounts for continuance as 8}-per-cent. 
bonds, and it is now apparent that the plan 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convert the maturing 6s into bonds bear- 
ing 3}-per-cent. interest is a success and 
that a comparatively small amount will be 
presented for payment on July ist. The 
amount already received for conversion 
to date (May 9th) is $102,185,700, and 
it is anticipated that forty or fifty mil- 
lions more will be received before the 
time expires for the reception of the 
bonds, which will occur on Tuesday. For- 
eign holders are given to May 20th to pre- 
sent their bonds for conversion to the 
agents of the Government now at London. 
The whole amount of 6s outstanding when 
the Treasury circular for their redemption 
was issued was $195,000,000. . With $102,- 
185,700 already received for conversion, 
and the amount of $25,000,000 held by the 
Treasurer to secure national bank circula- 
tion, and the anticipated receipts before 
the time of the privilege to convert expires, 
there will be but a small balance of these 
bonds to redeem. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. Ask’d 

On: IAAL; cou..1Nsa | 10e Currency Aacaao! Loe 
Ss of 61, rez.101% 102 (Currency fs, °96.181 a 
102 {Currency 4s, "77.132 - 
\Currency 68,°00.134  — 


GoD AND SILVER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at this port for the week were 
$818,123, which, with the amount previously 
reported since the 1st of January, gives a 
total of $29,619,657 received, which is 
three times the amount received in the 
same period of any year for the past ten 
years. The export of gold and silver has 
correspondingly decreased as the imports 
increased, the amount reported for the 
week being $134,800, which, with the 
amount previously reported since the 1st 
of January, foots up $4,256,988. It is an- 
ticipated the imports of gold will now fall 
off, in consequence of the increase of for- 
eign exchange to such high figures that it 
cannot be imported with profit. 

ForeEIGN Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange opened firm on Monday 
at $4.84 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for de- 
mand, and throughout the week continued 
to advance, bringing the posted figures up 
to $4.854 and $4.87} respectively, the 
market closing steady at the advanced 
rates. The scarcity of commercial bills, 
and the good inquiry for bankers’ sterling 
from the regular remitters has given a 
strong tone to the market, with prospects of 
still higher rates prevailing in the near 
future. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The Associated Bank 
Statement for the week is a very favorable 
exhibit, showing an increase in all the 
items and a gain of $1,672,600 in surplus 
reserve, which brings the amount held by 
the banks in excess of legal requirements up 
to $18,112,625. The changes in the aver- 
ages were an increase of $10,497,600in de- 
posits, $6,414,800 in loans, $4,057,100 in 
specie, $239,900 in legal-tenders, and $64,- 
100 in circulation. 

Bank Srocks.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank stocks were as 
follows: 


Asked. Bid le 

america....... — |Mechantes’..... = 

Ex..126 = B 3 88 

éentral i — 125 jMercantile......115 190 

Chemical. ..... 793 - erchants’..... } — 

NEY... cr cccceees 230 MetropoUtan ..160 = 

Continental.....— 120 |Ninth Nat’l....125  — 

t River ..... 9A os a. an eocsencee a4 160 

Nat’l...11 Phenix.......... — 

Fulton 138 — /|Union........... “4 — 
Am‘n.. 90 «98 | 


Fulton .......--+ 
German 


The United States National Bank has 
been admitted to membership in the New 
York Clearing-house Association. 

The New York agency of the Canadian 
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Bank of Commerce has been Temoved to 


No. 16 Exchange Place. 


Stock MARKET.—There has been a very 
buoyaut spirit manifested in the Speculations 
on the Stock Exchange throughout the Past 
week, the moving cause for which is attrib. 
uted to the increased ease in money resulting 
from the enormous Treasury disbursements, 
The favorable annual exhibits of many of 
the leading railroads showing increaseg 
earnings, with the talk of scrip dividends 
on various stocks and the manipulations of 
the pools to twist the outstanding ‘‘bear” jn- 
terest, coupled with other influences, teng_ 
ed to impart strength to speculation, 
Reports so favorable and so industtiously 
circulated naturally induced free purchases 
on the part of ‘‘ outsiders,” which gave an 
impetus to the market, with strong tenden. 
cies to an advance in prices. Southwestern 
shares were conspicuous in the upward 
movement, being favorably affected by the 
intelligence that the combination had beep 
accomplished. Telegraph stocks were wel} 
held at advancing quotations. In the late 
dealings the most prominent feature was 
the “flurry” in elevated railroad shares, 
which exhibited a sharp advance under 
large purchases. Towurd the close there 
was a slight reaction, but the decline 
seemed to be chiefly due to realizations. 

The following statement gives the high- 
est, lowest, and closing quotations for the 
week: 

High. Low Closing 
Sales. est. est. 





Adams Express........-+.+.- 10 181 131 «131 
American Express.......... 703 = 80 3 80 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 150 123'¢ 123}¢ 123% 
Alton and T. H.............. 12,990 654 55 63% 
Alton and T. H. pf.... ...... 4,650 134 128 183 
Atlan, and Pac. Tel......... 2,800 4856 47% 48 
American Dist. Tel......... 3,000 61 60 61 
American Union............ 234 83 80 83 
Cedar Falls............-+- «+ 2,300 2 23 24 
Bur.,C. R.,amd Northern... 100 75 ci] 1 
Canton. ..........eeeeeeceeeee 700 ST 56% «(O57 
Canada Southern........... 27,910 78% 755% 78 
Caribou Mining.............. 100 WM 2 2 
Cli G. GB G. ...ccdceecse oce 5,300 6354 61% 63 
Central Arizona............+ 1109 434 456 4 
Central Pacific.............. 13,575 88% 86% 87% 
Chic., St. L., and N.O....... 6.556 81 76 80 
c.,C., C., and Ind........... 15.561 92% 87 o2% 
Ches, and Ohio.............. 36,200 20!¢ 26% 2 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf....... 9,975 4614 4346 44% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pt - 8156 34% 33 33% 
C., Cr, OBE TL. C......cccccccece 67,310 28% 214 2 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 3,217 168 165 166% 
Chicago and Alton.......... 6819 145 135 144% 
cht., St. P., and Om........ 7.5% 43% 42% 434 
Chi., St. P., and Om., pf..... 14,470 9954 


Chieagoand Northwestern. 82,090 1277 12434 125% 





Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 13,360 141 187% 189% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.....196,005 120 11254 117 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 6,915 129 12554 128] 
Clev. and Pitts........-+++++ 790 13034 13814 139% 
Colorado. ......-++++ peecesese 12,100 57g 54% 56% 
Consol. Coal..........+++0+++ 600 38 38 38 
Deadwood .........-.000 0-28 70 10 10 10 
Del., Lack., and Western... 244,580 12554 117% 123% 
Del. and Hudson...... ....- 21,273 112% 108% 11154 
Den. and R. Grande........- 82,075 100% 106% 100% 
Dub. and Sioux ©............ 418 7% VW 7 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 48,849 68% 58% 6714 
Han, and St. Joseph, pf..... 24,570 110 104 107% 
Houston and Texas......... 15,100 «78 72 70% 
IMinots Central........-.++++ 18,335 139% 135% 138% 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 34,622 54% 48% 544 
(nternattonal......... -.+++- 700 «92 92 92 
Lake Shore.......-0+-+20+00+ 222,286 129% 126% 128% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 3,140 55 49% 54% 
La Plata........000eeeeeeeeeee 100 «63% 0—COSKsC«éiYK{ 
La, and MO.........+0--e0+ ++ 500 2836 2g 20% 
Louisville and Nashville.... 62,940 104 100 103% 
Little Pittsburgh........-.-. 6 «6S COC«CGC 
Lou., N. Alb., and C. ° 92% 
26% 
524 
5 31% 
Maripoma.......-----eeeeeeee 2,600 7 6% #7 


Mar and Cin., Ist pf......... 


Metropolitan . ........-+++++ 25,115 93% 86% 92% 
Michigan Central........... 65,210 111% 108% 110% 
Mobile and Ohio..........-.+ 35,783 3454 30% 39% 
Mil. and L.S......-seeeeeeees 17,350 56 51% |= -54% 


Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 179,730 51 4444 4954 


Morrts and Esser... .......- 2.539 125 128 124% 
Mo. and Pac........++..e00++ 4,700 108 100 101 
Memphis and C..... .......+ 75,050 74% 61 7356 





New Cen. Coal............-- 2,700 31% 2g 81% 
N. J, Contral......-.-++-++++ 104,650 101% 97% 100% 
N. Y. Contral..........--++0+ 47.070 148% 145 147% 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 258 180 180 180 
N.Y Elevated ..........---- 16,4385 110 108 10% 
N. Y., L. E., and Western...190,.688 49% 47 49% 
N.Y., LE. and W., pfd... 36,100 91% 83 90% 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 54,432 87 384% 36% 
-Northern Pacific...... 17.458 4494 4254 #236 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 187% T4 72 72% 
Ohio and Miss.......-.--.++. 24,095 45% 44% 
Ohio and Miss., pf......+.++. 300 109% 1084 109% 
Oregon, R., and N.....0.+.-. - 2,105 154 152% 153 
Ohio Central ............+--+ 41,655 3444 29% 38% 
Ontario Mining......... ine 265 37% 37% «38™ 
Pacific Mail.........--s0++0+ 73,200 55% 52 55% 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 17,970 56% 58 56% 
Penn. Coal.......-..00-se0e++ 7256 «4245 86245 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC.. 60 134 1384 184 
Peoria, Dec., and Ev........ 7,870 4336 30 425% 
Quicksilver. ..... oe sbeeces 19% 18 195s 
. eS a 2,300 6% 66 67 
Rochester and scoveeee 6,313 SOK 28% 30% 
Rock Isiand........ eerccccce 6,200 188% 187 137M 
St. Paul, M. and M........... 1000 9 @ 92 
Sliver Cliff...... sescccccccee «69890. | 
St. Paul and D........00... 6997 i 3 
St. P. and D., pf........0000. 1,800 646 88 8 
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Standard Mining.......... - 1,810 2444 2H WH 
Bue iéoccenec cqeccoes 7850 «64 Sq C«A 
Sutro Tunnel...........++++- 28,125 Qh¢ 1% 2 
St. L. and San Francisco 3,600 464 46 46% 
st. L. and San Fran., pf..... 8,549 70 68 69 
st. L.and San Fran., ist pf. 2,330 105 100 104% 
st. Louis, {.M., and S....... 123,670 Tig G4% T1K 
Tol., Del., and B.......+++++ 700 «(31 27 31 
Texas and Pacific........... 108,179 65% 664g 64% 
Union Pacific. ......-.-.0+0+- 96,360 121 117% 119% 
United States Express...... 385 63 62 62 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 46,175 50 47% «494 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 46,677 O234 S84 914 
Wells-Fargo Express. 118% 117% 118 
Western Union Tel......... 119% 116 11734 
West. Un.,excert........... 87 80% «685 


FrvancraL Items.—The Nussau Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent., payable May 10th. The 
Bank will be in the Bennett Building, at the 
corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, until 
the completion of the new buildings to 
be erected at the corner of Beekman and 
Nassau Streets. 

The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Railroad has declared a quarterly dividend 
of two per cent., payable May 16th, at 
their office in Boston. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable May 28th and after. 





FIRST -MORTGAGE SIX -PER CENT. 
BONDS OF THE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND BIG 
SANDY RAILROAD. 


WE are selling these bonds at 100 and accrued 
interest. When completed and equipped, this 
road will represent a cost and an earning ca- 

acity much more than sufficient to make its 
nds a good investment security. Over half 
the total issue of $3,500,000 has already beer 


placed. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy Railroad is the connecting link between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and the 
West and Southwest. 

Occupying this commanding position, it is 
assured of a large and lucrative business from 
the date of its completion. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 
each, secured by a strictly first mortgage on 
the entire property of the company ; principal 
and interest payable in this city in gold coin; 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable March and September ; principal due 
March Ist, 1902. 

The recent purchase, in the interest of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio system, of the Eliza- 
bethtown and Paducah, and Paducah, Mem- 

his, and Northern roads (giving it a direct 
fine from Memphis, with its great cotton ship- 
ments, to Newport News), makes the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy a very 
important and valuable property. The bal- 
ance of these and of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds (price 112 and 
accrued interest), and Series A Bonds (price 
105 and accrued interest), will be rapidly ab- 
sorbed, as so many holders of the U. 8. Fives 
and Sixes are looking for sound investments 
which can be had at moderate prices. Within 
two years the Chesapeake and Ohio system 
will have its own independent lines or connec- 
tions to Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
einnati, and Chicago ; and a glance at the map 
will show that this means a business fully up 
to its utmost capacity. 

Fisk & Hartcn, 5 Nassau Street. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SECUR- 
ITIES. 


OFFick OF Fisk & Hatcn, RANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassav Sr., , 
New York, May 7th, 1581. 

Tue Mortgage Bonds of the old-established, 
dividend-paying railroads, like N. Y. Central, 
Harlem, Lake Shore, Chicago and Rock Island, 
Chicago and Northwest, Union and Central 
Pacific, and others of like character, have been 
eagerly bought upto high prices, and are likely 
to reach figures at which they will yield but 
little better than four per cent. per annum, or 
even less; and the attention of investors is 
being attracted to acareful selection of the 
newer issues, and of those based upon devel- 
oping and improving railroad properties, 
which can now be bought at comparatively 
moderate prices, with the promise of a large 
advance as they become more widely known 
and appreciated. 

Among the most attractive and promising of 
this class of investments are the securities of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 

PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS. 

These bonds, the total amount of which is 
Hmited to $2,350,000, are a strictly first lien on 
the entire property: on which Res been ex- 

ended to this date upward of $50,000,000. 

hey are, on this, account, a perfectly safe 
bond for investment of trust: funds, or for 
reinvestment of United States Fives and Sixes, 
now maturing. Interest, 6 per cent., payable 
January and July. Principal due in 808, 
Present price, 112 and accrued interest. 

Of this issue we are authorized to eell only 
$250,000 at this price. 

BONDS OF 1908, SERIES A. 

Total issue of $2,000,000. Secured on the 
main line of the road, in common with the 
Bonds of Series B, by a mortyage, the total 
amount of which is $17,000,000, subject only 

the prior lien of the Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds. 

Interest 6 per cent., payable April and Oc- 
tober. Principal due in 1908. Principal and 
interest of both the above bonds payable in 
gold coin in the City of New York. 

Present price, 105 and accrued interest. 

Be this issue less than $500,000 remain un- 





The annual amount required to pay interest 
On these two issues is 1,000, which is the 
total interest — of the Company payable 
in money until 1882, while the net earn ngs the 
past year, without either Western rail connec- 
tions or deep-water terminus at the seaboard 
were nearly $800,000, which will be increased 
this year; but next year, with these connec- 


tions completed, we look for an immense in- 
crease in tonnage and corresponding increase 
in net earings. 

We are also selling at 100 and accrued inter- 
est the First Mortgage Six-per-Cent. Bonds of 
a ea Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail- 
road. 

When completed and equipped, this road 
will represent a cost and an earning capacity 
much more than sufficient to make its bonds a 
good investment security. Over half the total 
issue of $3,500,000 has already been placed. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy Railroad is the connecting link between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway avd the 
West and Southwest. 

Within two years the Chesapeake and Ohio 
system will have its own independent lines or 
connections to Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago and a glance at the 
map will show thut this means a business fully 
up to its utmost capacity. 

FISK & HATCH. 


FISKS& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lewing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 

fi before op an 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4 For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make éareful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

6. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U. S. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 


6. All deposits are subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most fatorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detalii of the business is systemat 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

bis class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ M a 


LARGE, GRAIN. AND DAIRY FARM 
niles from New York ‘City. Contains ew house, 


mil 


" county. schools, re- 
sources, price, etc., send for ar. J. L. OBERLY, 


132 Church Street, New York. 





GREAT BARGAINS, TO CLOSE AN ES- 
TATE,—Several desirable and elegant city resi- 
dences, 50,000 acres of timber-lands, and other Rrop- 
ry A beautiful 100-acre house at Toms River, N. J.; 
a 67-acre house 100 rods from our University. ‘Write 
ISRAEL HA Ann Arbor, Mich., to describe the 
property you wish to know about. 


(OLLins, ouvEn & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stocks beught and sold on com- 

issi and full information given regard- 





The Best Security in which to invest the 
proceeds of the 


CALLED U.S. SIXES 


6-per-cent. 
First-Mortgage 20-Year Bonds 


OF THE 
CINCINNATI, 
GEORGETOWN, and 
PORTSMOUTH RAILROAD, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANE IN BOSTON. 


Cost of Completed Road, over $15,000 per mile. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS LIMITED TO 
$6,000 PER MILE, 


These bonds are now offered at 


PAR 
and Accrued Interest by 


RANSOM, ELDRIDGE & STRAINE, 


31 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
Right reserved to advance the price without notice. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe RR: 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 1-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar fost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with. the concern —- WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 32-page pamphlet, free. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$1 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 

SEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice Pres, (New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treag., Chicago, 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


( 
This house transacts a gener 
business, with very ex 





Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 








AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


rience. 
allowed cadepsalie at 4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


CITY OF ST. JOSEPH 


(MISSOURD 
7 AND 10 PER CENT. BONDS 
BOUGHT BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


31 Pine St., New York. 











For New Terms for 





1881 see page 26. 





ing Securities. 
Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general banke 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


INVESTMENT, 


Bonds of the Mastaskel, Compa. 


R. M. PULSIFER, Pres’t. ALFRED SCHOFF, Treas. 


Boston Sate Deposit and Trust Company, 
Trustees for Bondholders. 
BEARING 6 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
20 YEARS TO RUN. 

Sinking Fund for Redemption of Bonds, 
Athoroughly safe and desirable investment. Parties 
holding maturing U.S. Bonds cannot do better than 

make an exchange for these 
One-half of the issue already sold. 
PRICE—Par and Accrued Interest. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


103 Devonshire St., Boston. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. ¥. 








-LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


TEN PER CENT. 


Annual Interest. 


Paid quarterly. 4th dividend payable May Ist. For 
full particulars send for 20-page illustrated pamphlet 


THE CLOBE COMPANY, 


131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS B.O’CONNOR, 
(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE), 
Iss EALER, 
WHEAT FUTURES A SPECIALTY. 
30 and 32 Whitehall Street, New York. 
REFERENCES :—Z. E. Newell, Esq., Cash’r East River N. 

_Y.; W. A. In 

N.Y.; Robt. Schell, Esq.. Pres’ Me 

N. a4. Guion Steamship Li 

‘or Circular. 


and others. Write f 

WM. 8. lark B othy vell. 

a % Bot ell, 

Dividend-Paying Mining Securities. 

Storm Silver Mining 
‘os. and Hite Gold Quartz Co. 

Office No. 2 Nassau St., cor. of Wall, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 2d, 1881. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, clear of all taxes, pay- 
able in cash on and after May 28th, to stockholders, as 
registered on the books, at 3 P. m., April 30th, 1881. 

On May 28th dividends will be paid to women only. 
After that date, they must await their turn with other 
stockholders. 

The Board have also instructed the Treasurer to give 
public notice that the stockholders will have the priv- 


flege of subacribing at to the stock of the Com- 
a in pap eB, oP TWELVE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. of Ly number of shares tered in 














Managers of Starr-Grove and 














to June 15th, 1, and no subscriptions wil 
ceived after that date. The privilege of taking new 
stock may sold by any stockholder, and bla 


— JOHN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


.. TOPEKA, AND SANT 
ATCHISON LROAD COMPANY. . = 





3 hare) will be ble Ma Toth Tea a4 
are) W able a 
| apt y m any in’ Boston Stockholders of 
record May 4th, 1881, at close of business 
boo sed 


National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
i Ay. the dividend to Stockboid: 





4 Ne NASSAU BANK, NEW YORK, April 


h, 1881. 
- SIXTH DIVIDEND. 

A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. was declared 
this day out of the eqratnns of the last six mont 
payable on and after May 10th. Transfer books c! 
until May 11th. W. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 


nd after M REO ks completion of 

r Ma : 
putiding to be erected on the corner of Nassau 
Beekman Streets, the Nassau Bank will occupy rooms 
in the Bennett Building, Nos. 98 and 05 N: 
of Fulton Streets. wW.H. 








Commercial, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANE. 


THe many friends of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, of this city, will regret to hear 
that the respected president, Mr. William 
A. Wheelock, has resigned. Mr. Wheelock 
became president of the Bank in 1866, two 
years after its organization, and during the 
past fifteen years has been the active and 
intelligent head of the institution. That 
the Central National is to-cay as strong 
and sound as a nut is almost entirely due 
to the tireless energy and business sagacity 
of the retiring president. Though the 
board of directors used every endeavor to 
make Mr. Wheelock reconsider his de- 
cision, they finally acceded to his request 
and accepted his resignation, which will 
take effect on the first of June. We under- 
stand that Mr. Wheelock sails for Europe 
early in June. 








DRY GOODS. 


Bustness has been comparatively slow 
during the past week in the dry goods mar- 
ket, owing to the extreme weather changes 
experienced and the effect produced upon 
the consumers thereby, which resulted in 
disappointment to those of the trade who 
had anticipated an increase, instead of a 
decrease, in the volume of their business. 
Many of the large dealers in the trade have 
expressed a want of confidence in a contin- 
uance of a demand of any magnitude for 
Spring goods; but, in opposition to prog- 
nostications of that character, cheering 
accounts are received from the West and 
Southwest in regard to the progress of the 
Spring trade in those sections, which pre- 
sent proof of a very substantial character, in 
the shape of liberal orders forwarded. The 
reports from other sections, however, are 
not as satisfactory as are desired, and buy- 
ers are operating with considerable caution, 
restricting their purchases to imperative 
orders. The jobbing trade, as a rule, has 
been quiet; but a fair business has been re- 
ported in the aggregate by some -of the 
larger houses 

Corton Goops.—Low-grade bleached 
goods have been very slow, and the protract- 
ed lull in the demand for them has culmin- 
ated in a break in prices, and several well- 
known makes were reduced about } cent per 
yard, without creating a much greater de- 
mand, which proves the tendency of a very 
decided preference for the better and more 
reliable fabrics on the part of consumers. 
There has been only a moderate demand 
for coiton goods, and selections were most- 
ly confined to small parcels of the best 
makes of plain and colored cottons, which 
are steadily held. Cheviots continue quiet 
and certain makes can be bought at rela- 
tively low prices. Cottonades are almost 
generally dull and prices favor the buyer 
in many cases. Denims, ducks, and lead- 
ing makes of ticks are well sold up and 
prices remain steady. 

Print-cloths.—The demand for print-cloths 
has been light and prices nominally un- 
changed. Prices ruled steady at 3$c. for 
extra 64x64s and 8 11-16c. for standard 64x 
64s. 56x60s were firm at 35-16c. Some 
large transactions in ‘‘ spots” were report- 
ed at 3¢c. and some contracts for ‘‘ futures ” 
were made at Sic. 

Prints.—There has been a light demand 
for a few of the best fancy and side-band 
prints and specialties in linen effects, 
flounce prints, gingham styles, etc.; but 
the general movement in calicoes was slow. 
Solid colors are noticeably quiet, owing to 
the absence of the usual demand from the 
Southern trade; but shirtings and staples 
are in fair request, The jobbing trade in 
calicoes was mostly quiet, with the excep- 
tion of a little stir being made by one of 
the leading houses making a “ drive” on a 
large line of standard fancy prints at 54 
cents, less 24 per cent., by the case, at which 
low price tne goods were freely taken. 

Ginghama.—There has been a steady de- 
mand for the best standard dress styles, 
mournings, and staple checks, the supply of 
which is scant and fails to keep pace with 
the takings. A liberal amount of sales have 
been made and jobbers have been fairly 
active. 

Dress Goops.—There was only a limited 
demand for dress goods by personal selec- 
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tion, but fair repeat orders for certain 
worsted fabrics were received by agents. 
Cotton dress goods continue quiet as a rule 
and prices are somewhat unsettled and in 
buyers’ favor. 

Wooten Goops.—There is still only a 
moderate demand for men’s heavy woolens, 
and, though a few large orders are occasion- 
ally placed, it is generally at low price 
and most transactions are of a strictly 
legitimate character. In Spring woolens 
the movement at first hands is irregular 
and jobbers are doing a moderate trade at 
low prices. Satinets were also quiet and 


Kentucky jeans slow and in irregular de 
mand. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 


The jobbing trade in foreign goods im- 
proved slightly, and a moderate reassort- 
ment trade was done in the most desirable 
styles of silks, dress goods, etc. With im- 
porters business was quiet, though values 
showed a fair degree of steadiness, except 
where supplies are largely beyond require- 
ment and styles or patterns do not meet 
with the approbation of the consumer, 
There is asteady request for fine black 
dress silks at fair rates, but poor qualities 
move very slow. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. Ist compare 
as follows with the same periods of the 


past year: 

For the week : 1881. 1889. 
Entered at the port............ $1,231,817 $1.875.508 
Thrown on market........... 1,398,383 1,715,088 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port...........s0.++ 43,131,608 51,425,464 
Thrown on market............ 45,014,687 49,365,032 






Se a ee 


COTTON DRESS 0008 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


WASHING FABRICS 


of Foreign and Domestic Manufacture 
Now Offered, at about 


One-half of Former Prices, 


INCLUDING 


MADRAS GINGHAMS 


IN MORE THAN 500 DIFFERENT STYLES. 


Novel French Cotton Goods, 


French Jaconets, Organdies, etc, 


EXTRAORDINARY. BARGAINS 


in Stripe and Plaid Cinghams, 
Fine Lawns, Momie Cloths, 
Cambrics, Calicoes, etc. 


AT Stenart&Ce 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 











| CH 


New York. . 56 and 58 West 14th St. 
Paris. . . » « 277 Rue St. Denis. 


Brooklyn. . 269 and 271 Fulton St. 
Philadelphia. 1022 Chestnut St. 
Boston. 32 Temple Place. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND THE 
LEADING 


ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
for the Sale of 


TRIMMED 


PARIS BONNETS 


PARIS AND LONDON 


ROUNDHATS 


AND CHOICE FRENCH 


MILLINERY 
GOODS. 


The Correct Styles, 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 


AND THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


BEST QUALITY. 


Our latest Importations, comprising all 
the latest novelties—and specialties only 
to be found at our house--are now on exhibi- 
tion and sale, and we respectfully solicit 
from the Ladies of this and neighboring 
cities @ visit of inspection. 

Our aim has been andis te encourage an 
elevated, refined taste inall that pertains to 
the milliner’s art. The heads of each de- 
partment have made Millinery a life study 
asan art, and nothing is tolerated in our 
establishments which is not in conformity 
with good taste, as recognized by the fashion 
world of Paris and the leading American 
cities. We respect special local taste where 
it exists,and conform thereto upon correct 
artistic principles, 











SIMPSON, CRAWFORD te SIMPSOM, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 
FOR 1881, 
representing the following different departments: 
Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery, and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Geeds, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Deolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., etc. 


copy of the above will be sent to any part of 4 
united Keates, to any person their 





Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 
NEW YORK, 





ono 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 





[May 12, 1881, 


Beautiful Lace Curtains of NEW 
and ELEGANT patterns, suitable 
for either city or COUNTRY 
HOUSES, may be leisurely exam. 
ined in the Upholstery Department 
of JAMES McOREERY & CO,’'s 
establishment, Some of the Not- 
tingham Curtains of antique de- 
signs are peculiarly tasteful, and 
among the Madras, Cluny, Brus- 
sels, Tambour, Russia, and other 
Laces are many novel patterns, that 
have not been seen before. 

These and many rich draperies 
that employ the element of color 
with high advantage for decorative 
purposes are worth inspection. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


we an a as 8t., 
ew York, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 


35 Distinct Departments, 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anv SATINS, ~ abITs AND CLOAK 8 


DRESS GOODS. a "Vv “5 BOYS’ SUITS, 
— rs) 

MILLINERY. o 
— o 

Domestics. 0 


_— s 
LINENS. o 


»° JONES °: 


Eighth Aveuue 


o ae 
o Fancy Goons. 
o — 

o Cae AR 


"0 _LAcrS. 





Eighth Avenue 











Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 

x 7 
o Q 
> JONES a 

o 
SHOES. 0 outers. 
— o 
Upholstery. o » Crocker. 
= ° 
FURNITURE. o o GLASSW TARE. 


o — 
A © REFRIGERATORS. 

0 oa — 
V Hovserurn’G Goons, 
Mail Order Department a Specialty. Prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. Unequaled inducements to out- 
of-town resic — Samples sent free. Catalogues 
sent to a A add 
GHTH “AVENUE, COR. 197TH ST., 

JONES, 


New York. Jo 


_ o 
Lace CURTAINS. 0 


Carpets, RvGs, ETC. 


NES. 
















Chestnut 


stand what is wanted. 


Carpets, etc. Address, ° 






teenth and Market Streets 


wo 








Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


| Dress Goops,SILks, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters. 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send us a postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- | 


Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware Furniture, 


| John Wanamaker, 


‘PHILADELPHIA.,, 
Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- > 


City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 
three acres on the ground floor alone, . 







Market 
St 


If, upon 















to Chestnut Street and 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


{IMPORTANT TO 
CONSUMER 





Y MERCHANT AND EVERY 
THE UNITED STATES. 





Mowpay | EVENTNG, May 9th, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


atm Langdon GB...36 12 

-»+-B6 9 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
“ AA. .36 “ Commit 86 13 

Allenda:a...... 64 17 :Masonville.. 36 103 
“6 see Nashua, E ents 36 10 
Ce i deeded 218! P......42 12 


s+ 
Bartlett, F.... 36 ca “ We. 
- . ..5-4 12 Newmarket, F. .36 
Ballou & Son. . .36 


7 
74, N. ¥. Mills..... 36 138 
; Sees 6 | : op » WER Reps ia 
Bay Mills....... 36 10%; - 54 


Boott, R. 
‘ 


Caboc.... 
‘“ 


“cc 

66 ee eee eee® 
Canoe. ........27 
Clinton, Al..... 36 6- 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 38 

i Anchor36 11 :Tusearora, XX. 36 ey 





Fearless........ ae 8 \UGen... so .655.: 35 
Fruit of the Loom: i omy —_— ity 
2 Pee. eee 
2 ee = ttl Me connate 4 224 
a swale 10 | gescibsemcaat 9-4 823 
reen, G 2 - fee 10-4 35. 
Sold Medal. ----36 8) — y....100 3874 
een 33 i. Nonp......36 18 
Great Falls,Q. a = white Rock....36 — 
“ 8...31  74|Wameutta: 
bd M..38 74) OXX.36 18 
a A., .33 8}| ** cambric...36 13 


“ @ble warp.36 12 
10 | Wa auregan, 1008.36 124 
bt “  ,..36 93! «** shirt cotton 12 
o ¢ ie -O-S ae 
“« 7 tc. Ise] cambric. ... 124 


Hill’s Semp. Idem 
33 














ape. 5.065454 36 & Whitinsville....36 8} 
Indiau Orebard.. ¢ ---.33 7% 
“ DW..36 va Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76....386 103| Al..36 12 
"16. 46 145) 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F..... 36 Hd Lac onia trees 10-4 25 
Atlantic, ‘ sees = 4 6a ‘ —"" 11-4 273 

i ee .yman, T...... 36 
ie OC a Massachusetts : * 
~ Teccese GF Ge J BB....36 63 
. y-- = oe . ¥. ane = H 
Appleton, A 38 Sia Sta: 4.96 8 
« RL. 186 4 Nashua,fineO.... 74 
Augusta . aneaes rs Z | Ks R..36 74 
poayiae $4 E..40 
A287 W..48 13° 
Broadway...... 36 6 Newmarket, t,DD36 6 
Beowe'C eicés = f 5a) G..36 63 
Sh co ents ot my N..36 6 
: = ee bist as Pacific, meee Hy 
ee | fe ae 7 
0 Ties othe 40 a hae book 14 un 
Gantneated, © = § ™ --- 8&4 20 
. ¥ ones O4 
Conestoga, D. . .28 j Sie ee A at | - 
“ G...80 ¢ . 114 274 
“é ne . 82 
ba W..36 ia Pepperell, itine® 8 
Dwight, X...... 80 64| 36 % 
. X.. 88 6) . 8: 83 7 
Exeter A......36 63|Pequot, A... ..36 a4 
S  Giccond 33 Bee” Whcnath w vi 
Harrisburg. A,-90 "Pl pitte me ay mete ; 
arrisbur; ittafie 
“ B.33 sf Pocasset, ead 36 7 
Indian Head.. ae i wn. = 
, re! bg E.....0 8 
40 Ht Stark, AA...... 36 2 
48 138 |Utica’ Lewademihed 36 11 
Indian Orchard : [ * heavy....40 11} 
RR..00 CH © AL 17 
S 25,8 7  eittesans 58 224 
< EE.. » ee fat en 78 30 
* BAY Oh; F Ea... us 86 
Lawrence, os rae nena 8T..40 12 
“XX "36 “ 70 324 
“  XXxXX40 a “ 7189 8 
Lange: A «+ +0008 7k ” 99 37% 
ry Uedet se 40 
oe petmes —|Wwachunet bath 36 «8 
Laconia, B...... ee? BR ae ee: 30 7 
i on 7-4 17% ad 40 114 
oS seco Oe « ---48 13 
eo ces 9-4 224 r 
PRINTS. 
Albion ............. 6 ‘Manchester ........ 7 
American......... -» 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 Mallory...... OO & 
— as hea). ota 4 Oxieats Aapepaeepeoe . 6 
ocheco........- OIRO). vove'ev ve c'e 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.. Richmond’s ........ 
Freeman...........- —|Simpson’s solid blk.. 
German’ tions <n nev eos 6}'Sprague’s........... 

} oe agre 9 abilbdocee a” ae Ula oes 68 
artel Fes doves. Vashingtum........ _ 
Hamilton........... 64! Windsor, fancy... 7 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, aye aa oe oe . 

ge Mere. 16 |Palmer........... 74 

as Becsos 15 | Pearl River...... o W 

a Gee 14 Pemberton, AA.. 15 

eB moe gE 

66 ) PES 12 ‘Swift River....... % 

Cordis, Ass... = i hay “ary! a ae =” 

“ No. 1....82 1% Willow Brk.,No. i 1% 
Hamilton, BT. 133 Y ork ee 


Lewiston, A. 23236 2 Bi“ is 


CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 
Androscoggin sat. 84'Lawrence..<..... 
Canoe River...... ee Renatineas sateen 
Clarendon. ...... TRee osecosss 
{ndian Orch. Imp. Seeccece 
Laconia .........- Mane wor Nera ~ 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 

















R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th mt 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The unprecedented large sale of our solid-color 
Silk Suits at 


$16.84. 


isa guaranty of the of their popularity. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


made to Order, at $1.24, $1.49, and $1.99. Our Un- 
laundried Shirts at 66 cents and 89 cents cannot be 
equaled by any other house. 


_LAWN-TENNIS. 


THE RICAN AND ENGLISH SETS 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. WE SPECIALLY 
No. 4 SET. A FULL ASSOR 
MENT OF BATS, BALLS, SHOES, Erc 


ARCHERY. 








A MOST COMPLETE op pe OF BOWS FROM 
Ft BEST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, MADE 
OM LEMON AND LANCE we ND FELT 





00 A FELT- 
TAM. SPANISH, AND ENGLISH YEW. ALSO THE 
FINEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH rie AND 
EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO ARCH 








A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF 


CROQUET 


AT OUR USUAL LOW PRICES. 
Special care given to orders by mail. 


sa ee Catalogue now ready and forwarded Free 
upon application. 


R. H. MACY-& C0, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


IMPORTERS, 


No. 6 West 14th St., Neo. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORE, PARIS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


to NO. 8 WEST 147TH STREET, where we shall exhibit 
the latest novelties in 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


together with all the new Trimming Matertals, Orna- 
ments, and Cloths, French Flowers and Feath- 
ers, Bridal Wreaths and Veils. Tropiegs Leaf Plants 
and Flowers for House Decorations 


1. LOEWEN STEIN, Proprietor. 


B.—The “ Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautie 
fully Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on applica- 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN rrnEe SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, S SATIN DE DELYON, SATIN MAR- 
FAUTIFUL SUMMER SIL 
an 45. and A a per yard. 
ADVANCED Ol IES 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, LACES, Ere. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES! § SUITS AND WRAPS. 


ERY, GLOVES, 
PRICES eLwats LOWEST. 


Special attention given to Mall Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


IRAPEREGO 
Shirts 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
Peart Neca.“ 
PERFECT FIT. 
128 & 130 Fulton St. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
























months’ ordimar wear, 


mail, $1.25. 


WARNER BROS., 
872 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROADWAY, FIFTH AVE., AND 22d ST., 
OWING TO THE BACKWARDNESS OF THE SEASON 


HAVE MARKED DOWN 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


CONSISTING OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, Mattings, 
and Oit-Cloths. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


THE NEWEST AND LATEST DESIGNS IN 


Furniture Coverings, 
Madras and Crete Muslins, 


Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, 
and Cornice Poles. 


HEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Elnesib) 

Damasks, 
8 Table-Cloths, 
Napkins, 


Flannels, and Blankets. 


EFUL 
E PRICES ARE EXTREMELY 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


THEIR WHOLE STOCK 


ete 2 ¥ ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE 


Towels, 


HOUSEHOLDERS WHO INTEND TO REFURNISH 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our pew and greatly enlarged Wares 
191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 


rooms, Nos. 189, 


found in this country, including all 


the diflerent grades, with borders to 


of fully 25 per cent. 
prices. 


eypart Kg 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and $8, 89, and §7 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc, 








Only once before in over forty years 


is the most varied and éxtensive to be 


match, at a reduction on fine grades 


from former 










FASI 


Is the cheapest and m 
dan eit be Price 90 
ae 
Ae ST ONSTABLE & CO. G62 inc 
TAMES i & éo 8 
+4 


MES McCREERY & CO. 
JOHNSTON. 
© GoLOMON'S SONS, all 














t elegant fabric ft for curtain draperies. 


tf hag ef ol 10) 9» 





a Yard. \ana dy au First- 


: infinish both |c?@ss Dealers 
vy ; soft as down ; |throughout the 
eS 5 rb to:em- | zation. 


0 covers. 
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Insurance, 


J&CJOHNSTON) 2. 


Tue full official rep report has been received 
of the decision just rendered by the English 
Court of Appeal relative to distribution of 
‘**Alabama” moneys, which was barely 
mentioned in Tae INDEPENDENT of April 
7th. The case arose upon aclaim of En- 
glish underwriters, who had paid, years 
ago, according to their policy, for a cargo 
of tobacco destroyed on the high seas by 
the marauding ‘‘ Alabama,” to recover from 
the owners of the cargo a sum which had 
more recently been paid to the latter, under 
fiat of the commissioners of ‘‘ Alabama” 
claims, as the share accruing to them from 
the Geneva Award. Two questions were 
presented: 1, as to the rizht of the under- 
writers to recover anything; 2, how much. 
Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, in the Com- 
mon Pleas, decided (as we fully explained 
April 7th) iu favor of the claim of the 
underwriters; considering that whatever 
has been paid to owners, in the distribu- 
tion of the Award, is in the nature of a 
substitute for the property destroyed and 
something to which they have always been 
rightfully entitled, and that, this being so, 
insurers who have paid for the loss become 
entitled to the substituted fund, in the same 
way as they would be to the wreck or 
remnants of the property, if unexpectedly 
found. 

The reversal is placed upon the ground 
that the distribution of the moneys is not in 
the nature of recovery of damages or com- 
pensation, to which the sufferers were en- 
titled as matter of right and which our 
Government undertook to collect; but is in 
the nature of a gift by the United States, 
made, upon motives of state policy, out of 
money which it had the right to use at 
pleasure, to special sufferers from the 
cruisers. Thus the decision is in some sense 
a disavowal of the just claim made in 
this country that the United States re- 
ceived the money under a trust or agency to 
pay it to particular claimants as fast as they 
could be ascertained, and that England has 
a right to expect that this will be done. 

Says Judge Bramwell, in substance: 

“{ think that, if the money had been 
awarded to the owners of the cargo on ac- 
count of the taking by the ‘Alabama,’ it 
would have been in the nature of a salvage 
of the thing supposed to be lost, and would 
be within the principle that, if a person re- 
ceives money given by the sovereign in 
compensation for his loss, he is bound to 
hand it over to those who would he en- 
titled to a salvage. But it is needful to 
r consider whether the money was nota free 
gift. If reference be made to the act of 
Congrtess, it appears to me that the money 
was not given on account of any insured 
claim and was not received by way cf sal- 
vage.” 

Says Judge Brett: 

«The money in question was, in the first 
place, received by the United ‘States Gov- 
ernment from Great Britain under a treaty. 
The United States Government did not bind 
itself in any way as to the disposal of that 
money, and was under no obligation to give 
any to the owners of vessels or cargoes de- 
stroyed. The true ground is that this 
mgney was in the hands of the United 
States Government in such a way that the 
distribution of it was a pure gift, and was 
nota payment as a part of the loss sus- 
tained by owners or as salvage.” 

These views have an obvious and import- 
ant bearing upon the more general question 
still before the country, whether payment 
from the eight millions or so of the Award 
remaining undistributed shall be made, as 
in right and justice it ought to be made, to 
insurance companies Which granted poli- 
cies upon vessels putting to sea during the 
war, and which were made to pay heavy 
losses by the depredations of the cruisers. 
They are not conclusive, for several 
reasons: 1. The decision is not final. The 
House of Lords has appellate jurisdiction, 
whicb, unless there ars some limits upon it 
not generally known, etabraces this case. 
That tribunal may natus!'y be expected to 
perceive the semi-polii:«»: aspect of the ques- 
tion somewhat differently from a court 
oflaw. 2. An English decision cannot and | 
ought not to contro: the disposition of suck 
a subject in this country; our statesmen 
will ultimately decide the matter upon in- 
dependent views of what is just and right, 
and will realize that it may very well be 
that America was not bound toward En- 
gland to make the distribution in any par- 
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ticular way, while as toward her own peo- 
ple, who entrusted their claims to hey man- 
agement for collection, she is bound, 3. 
Judge Baggallay, in the Court of Appeal, 
took sides with Chief-Justice Coleridge, 
below, and dissented from the judgment. 
There are, therefore, two English judges 
who regard the money as salvage, against 
two who regard it as a gift. 

The simple well-known facts underlying 
the general claim of the underwriters are 
that in the inception of the negotiations 
for the arbitration the underwriters were 
asked and urged by the State Department 
to entrust their claims to our diplomacy. 
These claims, fortified as a general rule by 
a formal assignment from the ship-owner 
concerned, were used by our Government, 
at every stage of the matter, to enhance the 
gross demand against Great Britain. They 
were recognized by the arbitrators, equally 
with claims of uninsured ship owners, as a 
basis of an award. The Award was purpose- 
ly made too large for the demands of un- 
insured owners, and large enough to in- 
clude claims of all insurers, if fairly esti- 
mated; and our Government received the 
money on the full understanding that it 
was paid to discharge both sets of claims, 
and would be so applied as soon as judicial 
distribution could be made. The Award is 
known to have been larger than could have 








been obtained had it not been for this un-. 


derstanding. 

No human being can guess what a set of 
politicians will ever do in Congress when 
they attempt to adjudicate such a great case 
as this. One thing, however, is perfectly 
clear, that a portion of this Geneva Award 
fairly and equitably belongs to the insur- 
ance companies, unless we make the humili- 
ating admission that it was obtained under 
false pretenses, and should be returned, 
We repeat that England paid us this money 
because it was claimed and demanded of 
her by our Government to meet these 
specific insurance losses; and in business 
circles the withholding of funds thus re- 
ceived would be regarded as a state-prison 
offense, which would never be overlooked 
or forgotten. 

It is a shame and a disgrace to the whole 
nation to neglect or refuse to act in such an 
important matter, and we call upon the Pres- 
ident and every member of Congress to see 
to it that these millions of dollars, which the 
Government has no moral or legal right what- 
ever to hold a single instant, are promptly 
paid over to those corporations for whom it 
was received. 

The decision of the Court of Appeal is 
published in the Weekly Reporter of April 2d, 
1881; and in ‘‘50 Law Journal Reports,” 
N. 8., 284(C. P.), Burnand v. Rodocanachi. 
The decision of Chicf-Justice Coleridge be- 
low is in 5 ‘‘ Law Reports,” C. P. D., 424. 





DR. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR. 





Tae Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States has tendered an offer to 
the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., request- 
ing him to take entire charge and control 
of their European interests. Dr. Tyng 
will not announce his decision in respect to 
the offer until the first of June, though, 
from remarks made by him at an interview 
by a member of the daily press, it is thought 
probable that he will accept the position 
for a considerable length of time, his de- 
termination being to return eventually to 
the pulpit. The headquarters of the Com- 
pany on the Continent will be in Paris, 
where a large building pn the Avenue de 
Y’Opera has been purchased, and Dr. Tyng’s 
duties would comprise a general oversight 
of the Company’s business, the organization 
of branches and sub-agencies, and the man- 
agement of those already established. Dr. 
Tyng has long been known to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the business of life 
insurance, both as to practice and theory, 
and his complete mastery of the subject 
was shown in an article recently published 
in Harper’s Magazine, entitled ‘‘ Life Insur- 
ance Does Assure. A Policyholder’s Crit- 
icisms.” It was written at the request of 
the publishers, in reply to a previous article 
in the same journal by Dr. T. M. Coan, en- 
titled ‘‘Does Life Insurance Insure?” in 
which the weak points of life insurance 
were discussed. Dr. Tyng’s article was 
considered an admirable defense of the 
principles of the business, and Mr. Wins 
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ton, the president of the Mutual Life, has 
pronounced it as the most forcible present- 
ation ever made of the benefits of life insur- 
ance. Various companies issued it in pam- 
phlet form for general distribution, an 
edition of 100,000 copies being disposed of 
in this manner, and it is. unquestionably 
owing to this essay that Dr. Tyng has re- 
ceived the present offer from the Equitable, 


which, financially, is said to be most flat- 
tering. 





THE co-operative insurance compa- 
nies now say that they are not insurance 
companies, but ‘‘ benevolent” and ‘‘ mu- 
tual benefit” associations. Well, then, 
please call them so; and don’t use the word 
insurance, with which to deceive the pub- 
lic and swindle people out of their money. 
Atimid man once caught a thief in the 
very act. He said to him: ‘‘ Now, sir, you 
area— Well, I won’t say the word; but, if 
I should do as you have done, I should call 
myself a thief.” Now is the time for plain 
English. 











INSURANCE. 
The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas 





sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey.. ~ $35,726,815 98 
Liabilities, as stated by SERED. cocasees 31,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York i Stendard penegces 5,988,905 08 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample cae: sur- 
render values most liberal ; promptly ad. 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres't. 
Epwarp L. Dossis, Seo’y. THeo. Macknert, Treas, 


GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1881............000 $1,153,264 38 
LIABILITIES, including Capital.......... 606,377 69 
RES 546,986 60 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
WM. E. ROLLO, Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BUR- 
GLARY, FIRE, — OR ACCIDENT. 


Fidelity Insurance, tr, and Saft Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
SGAPIPA Bares ccccceesccccccecccecccessecee $2,000,000 
e Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
R- F VAULTS at gee A varying from $15 to 
rding to size. extra size for cor- 
po’ eae Also desirable safes in upper 
ponit. for $10. 6 and desks adjoin vaults 
rovided for Safe ioeae Vault Doors wubsaca by 
he Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
nares COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 











m pan 13 EXECUTORS, ADUEUT BA 
TORS, ‘tnd G ABD S, Receive and Exec0Te 
TROSTS 01 Sore description, from the A, corpor- 
ations, and ind’ viduals, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 
ss = addi qnal security, the Company has a Peoria 

crest Com $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their Tru Obligations 
ans ‘aackirten F FOR and safely kept without 
arge. 
Pet te ol A. CALDWELL, Pr 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice. Poadbant on ‘and | fn charge of the 
Trust Departmen 





ROBERT PATTERSON, Tr and 8 tary. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander ‘Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
Georap®’. F ler, Thomas Drak: 
e Ss ea: 
mary on, AG Oo, 





AMERICAN LIND TISURANGE C1, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Gist a Annual Statement, Jan. ~ 1881. 


gase s a Ura t.. Be <oossesccccnsese 
ihoserve for losses ender a adjustment 
BRO WEN as: ap crcececedhocpetenntees 
57. 
Policyholders tn this Company have minis 83 


naw FORK SAF Ret FORD Pin ‘ 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary 





For Wew Terms for 1881 
sce page 26, 


PYRAMID 
OF ASSETS OF THE 














Assets Jan. 
& $302, » 
Jan.1 705 4058.07000\ © 

W /sen, 1, ’69, $406,098.00 VA 

8 /Jan. 1, °70, $487,764. 

©) /AssetsJan.’71,8541, nai oo 
™y /Assets Jan. °72, $623,055.00 






























“J /Assets Jan. 1, °75, $1,008,366.00 
Assets Jan. 1, 1876, $1,028,260.00 
Assets Jan. °77, $1,050,622.00 
Assets Jan. 1,°78, $1,058, 157. 
Assets Jan. 1, 1879, $1,098,623. 
Assets Jan. 1st, 1880, $1,137,549.00\ 
Assets January Ist, 1881, 
$1,261,781.00 


Capital, $300,000. Net Surplus, $201,002.58. 


ATTENTION of Owners of farm property 
4 “oe is invited to the above Pyra- 
uniform and sure 





























Twenty-eight years of pact toil has made this 
awn Ee doing an exclu- 


sive D ing Business in the tea, if not 
in the world, It now issues 55,000 polices a year. No 
other ae Gene can show growth and in- 


istory of this Company poares on & LARGE 
Dusinese, well scattered, mall prea fre den 
can be done with a very + risk, 


sed afford perfect wee which pret fom tach ra stronger 
While nine-tenthe of the “ Mutual” fire insurance 


companies, and many of the Stock 1 
fale = account oF a aoe 


AGRICULT by economy, 
dence, has ieee ct a i 


== Ley C CHARTER. — Article This Com- 
y is “y- ‘or t mg Ay Fg 
Dwellings. Pi vate Bostheucen, Barns Outbuild- 


with thelr « contents, and other not 
hm a hazardous,” and is strictly to 
class of property. 
JOHN A. SHERMAN, President. 


C. Patrerson 60 Liberty am TT, General 
Agent Eastern New York, Connecticut, ‘New Jer- 
sey and Eastern Penns lvania, D.A. Car, Bal- 
timore, State Agent Maryland and Southern Penn- 
sylvania. Gro. D. Pieasants & Son, Richmond, 
State Agents Virginia and North Carolina. A. i: 6 
Darnow, Chicago, General Manager Western De- 
— aq ——* Firm, Cobourg, Ont., Chief 

ents for Can: 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 2623. 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


The princt features of this Com 
LUTE U og SAY aG 
LIBERALITY TO "He iNsv 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Gveretory. 
8. BURFORD, Actuary, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Estabtished 1853. 








are ABSO- 
MENT, and 














JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y 





CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, 308 Reoad = aad . 
urt an n 
and No. 106 Broadw: . es me 


Reserve for spingarayee Seemed $1 346,195 69 


a: eet 


NET SURPLUS. x. 


OFFIcEs 
Sosncatel 



































Spe fal Reserve Fund....§500,000 
uaranty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 
Unallotted Surplus....... 306,135 7 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 4. 
Deduct for future decline (if 
any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 
as 8 Cash Assets, January 
niceties $3,888,719 41 
ag 
g*?, 7: President. 
ie T, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. hen SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY B. HYDE, 
& B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RI 
AN ILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN NGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HEN RY, F. SPAULDING, 
ILLIAM M. V IL JOHN PAIN 
THEODORE L. HUSTED, RICHARD A "McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, OHN H 
D. H. ARNOLD, OHN A 
WM. M. RICHARDS ENRY EYRE, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHA H. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. RLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAI RD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PEC E INGHAM, 
W. CORLI J. D. VERMILYE, 
0. W.LA JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





B. C. TOWNSEND, See. A; J Dep't. becx, 
CHAS, H. DUTCHER, me, Brooks iB Se 
M. KIRBY, Sec. 5 coal Beat. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai | Agent 
RE, Agency Manager. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


at PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


—— RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


ly renewable poliey is a contract at once 
simple, year? and ine: pexpousive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnis for © wens of life or as long 
needed, at actual current each year by itse 
accumulations in the hands of the com y are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
p= more than the actual cost of one year's in- 


“in tt this w ha pe dangers and defects “ the old system 
are avoided and — protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 


0! 
i for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
ons. 


ia” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies, 











ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in a. City and la: Town. 
Apply direct, to this Com: -— 





Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
3. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


PERoTvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILA wero 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $7,467,181 35. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. 
Policies non- yy vor their value. 
Insurance S on = 
ts wan 
_ 1B STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 pela ery York. 











Sapital paid in, cash 000 0 
Reserves for y 35 8 
NET SURPLUS 626 3 


Total oe Jan. 1st, 1881. Gaseaas 28 


B. 8. Wal LCOTT, Presideret. 
', REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 











22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1881. 
















Policies 


Total Cash Assets. 


Deduct Capital, 


einen 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. alge A. D. 1859. 





confined to Dwelling Pouss® 


issued upon the Stock or 
Private Barus, their Contests, Farm Property, Charches and School f teem No 
Policies written on rty situated or any large city. Number 
of Policies written fr from 1859 to J881, 364, In force, 105,817. 
Caan CAPI TAL, 8200000. 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, ° *¢ «+ + 364,553 67 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, Die es Leas veee ee 07 











“. - - - 

















Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - + + + + $320,106 OF 
- Tnstaliment Notes on hand on 1, 1882, - * * $1,00 7,299 2s 
Ss Losses Paid from 1874 to1 - ° - ° © $1,879,737 19 
‘DIRECTORS. tg EP s 
a. f. How. WM. H. BRADLEY. Bow, 5 B.N. CURRIER. 
ae on. YRE. J. M. B. LOYAL L. NN, 
Gao.» MOULYER. Ee: Bt Connine. NICHOLAS tha NSz. - - 
OFFICERS. 


How, H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
M. 5. CULVER, Prev. ween me Seep 


B. B. CURRIBR, Gen’ 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 257u, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
1st January, 1880 


Total Marine Premiums................... Ame 27 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to Slst December, 1880 





The he Compaity Has th the follov following Assets— 


tnited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,983,558 00 


Loans, sec’ cls and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
3 Estate and claims due the Com- 

sO eae ,000 00 

remiim N — aon Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 

pas tbasdidececunabheddedssaes 7,977 37 

BEROERE. ...coccccccccccccccccccecoccocces $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1576 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1860, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND We CORLIES, 
W. H. H. E JOHN ELL 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V’ BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW A H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GRORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. AM, D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L. STUART, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS. 
BENJAMIN 1 H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, TLLIAM BRYC 
DODGE, WILLIA ’ 

ROY S. TER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HO . THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HE) 

P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


@esetes «es ccecevecee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . «+. + + 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus...... $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 














li holde sockh 4g d 
c: ler a 8 older an 
participave ate in dis tributions of surplus —s'> 
+-- ty applies to all policies and 
osm the most liberal features ed 4, offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


1825. 41881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital. ........cc.0.-. $400,000 

betecgenene and all Lia- - ed 
ESSE SOT 846,169 70 

DIE os iv bscccesesceczecss 884,869 O01 


$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 
THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 








The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. 1ST, 
1880 





$35,980,907 62 
stgapeoegvoccasecaccccccccocccesees $6,832,046 06 
1,773,705 61 
129,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 
A a eT a 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
ae by Death and Matured Endow- 
sneengneeeenesonnamammmmnunenseseeene $2,507,564 84 
Dividenda, Surrender Values, and An- 
vineeenann Habana Gene +0behd dip anens es 2,106,410 04 
pr Endowment and Matured 
Domtins Pomcles.....ccssccscesccsscccccces 178,963 09 


Total paid | Feticyholders adel $4,792,937 | 97, 
Dividend o1 a seshsenecece 
9 and ¢ Commissions. 
bay Ex 

tate, Coun’ a City ‘Taxes.. 


Net Casx A8SsetTs, Dec. 3lsT, 1880......... $38,409,844 02 
(ENN eet et 








Bonds and Mortgages...............000-005 $9,053,475 50 

United States Stocks.............ss.se0ss- 2,513,591 00 

State Stocks, Cit tocks, itocks 
authorized by the lon ‘of t (A State 
== New rot sehen tian aad iniesakens 8,987,422 47 


7,064,562 88 
a 
ecesee 8,368,363 62 


and p er fi 
Cash on hand, i n banks cat other de- 
itories, on interest and in transit 





cos 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
miums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 


Total socte, Dx Dec. 31,1 1,108,002 33 32 
ToTaL in ining te 

serve for 1 veinousanee of all -- k~ 

GENEID a cccccovstcnsostes cesvccescocsccce 31 880,308 11 11 
Total Un Undivided Serplus — 5,89,228,204 21 


Policies in entoal class Edebtpeatiaes 4,945,064 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 





4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding... ........ 177,597,703 00 
From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 

will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 

nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the poli ing has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


@. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, } Acruanses. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
ined the its, and ted and ex ined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 

HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
Speciak Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 

ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

















Henry B. Hyde, John A. ones, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jon 
George T. Adee, Rob’t Lenox’ Kenneay, 
Henry A. “Hurlbut, Chaunce 
Henry Spee Iding, Benjamin Williamson, 
William ‘i. H. Foss. Beary M. Alexander, 
William A. eelock, wiles Walker, 
Parker Handy, . ry Day, 
William G. Lambert, BE’ Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
snes 4 fae. Georse’ >< garieton, 
en: poorge . Kellogg, 
Thomas | 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
T A. John J. M k, 
} s, W. White Tight, 
Daniel D. Lord. Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Hi Porter, Ga. don, 
Edward W. bert, Samuel Holmes. 
B. ¥. Randolph, ore Weston, 
Alanson Trask, Alexander P. I 
hn Sloane . De Witt Cuvier, 
Ashbel Green, Louis Fit: Jd, 
Samuel Borrow William Bliss. 
Henry V. Butler, — Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel! G. Goodrich, 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners : 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestabie, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 
companies. 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIF 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos, 346 and ; 348 Broadway, 


January Ast, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums...... sal dais ile Siesta tev eshte tein a escheat $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
as 6 oc ctr baie hes nck 016s gkbesissundadeed 2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. 1st, 1880........se00--.00. 





$47, 150,] 151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

I I ccccncddotnonks cach one ounaeecebmahesgnas dareesee0 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
er III 055... 8 oo ba.ce cane soar chew edebeneah eda ccdsoe 212,424 06 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 


770,804 30 
322,910 64— $5,806,080 24 


$41, 344,120 85 


eeereee 





ASSETS 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)......-....+. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $16,764,988 05)...........csccesececes Retavendacaaes 14,925,174 09 
I ete ke eek dT enna abes Shute tke bee 5,029,324 59 


Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collateral security)............sseeeeeeeeees 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........eseeee-ceneeeee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
soquemt to Jam. 206, TEBE oo... cen ceb..cccgeccccccscgesicccccs 387,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of trqnemiesion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
fe Mabilitios). ....ccccccccccoesccccccccccsccces ep aneneos nineeee 204,852 99 
DF TE in oo.0006 cccvcccscecces coccccep es Skebenteesnanes 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881......... 90ee¥s00<6%s 357,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost.......0..++.++0--+- $1,839,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
= filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. (st, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ...... eeamndsebes $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-seceeeeeeseecceeees 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). 100,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpaid......ccccccceee cccccceeceerccscceecees 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies,  iheincting insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .........2..seeeee cee eeeeee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatciass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... PWhetceceb steeds’ 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent..............cce cece cece eeeceeeecene ® ousvud $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 
* (dan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 


Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763, 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. | Jan. 1, 1881, 135, 726, 916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648 Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. lst, 1877, $2,626,816. 
877, 1,638,128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims { 1878, 1,687,676. from 4 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. Ist, 1830, 8,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8, FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, ¥.D., 
HENRY TUCK, M.D.,  wedical Examiners 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Presi ident. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—Joseru Coox. 





THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 
questions of religion, philosophy, and.politics. It welcomes fresh truth 
f epartments than any other newspaper. 
religious discussions than the relies reviews, more poetry and st 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in thecountry. It makes strong friends of 


quarter. It has more special 


those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR, 


from any and erery 
It publishes more 


Tu INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


any other weekly newspaper. 


3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, veatly eut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 


on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 





he list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 

mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMMER. 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, Rev. S. W. DUFFIELD, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT. 
Pres, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG rs. C. ALL, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL'D., v, J H COOK, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. UISA M ; JOAQU ILLE 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAI ILTON,’ f. C. M. MEAD, 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVID SWING, Cc. P. ANCH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., be Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D:D., LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFY, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. PIA 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, zo . 
Professor F. A. M I . H..” AMES GRANT WI J 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D, W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” A. HL § 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., P. SHILLAB E. D. M . D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
Chan. Hi ARD CROSBY, D.D., RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PJATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., OW BRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 

. S PACKARD, Jr., M.D., CELIA THAXTER, D CURRY, D.D., 

DWARD EVERETT HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, B. G. NORTHROP, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. JOR, D.D., Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. C. N. SIMS, D.D. R. CROOKS, D. D 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM R A f. C. H. .D.D.. 
T. L. CUYLER. ELLA FARNAM Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE 
President W. W 


PATTON, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 


Prof. J. D, DANA, LL.D., 


* T. 0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D 


There fs no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or anys 


other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. 


It has 


regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 


Farming, and Insurance. 
nations of Christians, everywhere. 
ment is unequaled. 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 


In its Religious department it gives news and statisties of all denomi- 
n fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 


rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 


opinions. 


One subscription one year, in advance.......... 
For 6 months, 1,50; for 3 months............. 
One subscription two years, in advance......... a 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, both 
in advance, in one remittance..............--.: 
One subscription with two New subscribers, all 
three in advance, in one remittance........... 
One subscription three years in advance.,...... 


One subscripticn with three NEW subscribers, 

all four in advance, in one remittance......... 8 50 
One subscription four years in advance........ 8 56 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, all 

five in advance, in one remittance............. 10 00 
One subscription five years in acdivance......... 106 06 
a number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 


00 
Sample Copies free pees application. 


These vohaeed yiioes ($2 00 ior a year’s subscrip 
religious weeklies, though the paper is very much larger and better, as com 
Subscribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 


any of the standar 
parison will show. 
premiums. Address 
(P.-0. Box 2787) 


jon in clubs of five or more) are lower thar 


THE INDEPENDENT. 251 Broadway, New York City 





The Independent. . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





62 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 o (8mos.), * 75 
4 ” (imonth), “ sad 35 
2 a (2weeks), “ ° 20 
1 Number (! week). - ° 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, » 3.50 
52 . after 6 months, 400 


ie” Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money iu a KeGis- 
TERED LeTreR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are Obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 80. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of a)l arrearage’ is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPY of the paper is 8 sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated bs 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week after thy mone 
is received. But when @ postage stamp is receiv 
the receipt will be sent by mai. ; 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 184 Fleet Street, 
are our’ Agents in Londea to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

A Adress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Receipts for 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who tukes &@ paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. 1f a person orders his popes discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages.or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Dewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and le*ving th.m uncalled for, is 
facie evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tw the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
DAMME... .cccccccseresece 156.| 1 GHMC........00.cceccees Oe. 


. three months)i‘c.|13 “ (three months)ve. 
= * ws ).06.'26 “ (six 3 .om 
“ (twelve * ).iwe. 52 * (twelve * Se. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
7 ere eR ear $i. 
pondee he. 





4 times = month 
ee three wmogehal. -. 
= * “ ses 
42 See. _ « Rengenenanagecncensseses 
LINE, MACH TIME 
FINANCIAL Norices.. Two DOLLARS PER AGAT® 
NE. 
RrLicious NOTICES........... Firry CEeN?s A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
Nines, $!. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Paymenis for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THK INDEPENDENT, 
f.-O. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 
Agriculturist..,.........2.0+-s0e. é 


Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 350 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............ ~1%75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 35 400 
“ Oe as satcensaceencce 3 50 4 00 
66 ah oes caste ano 0cae. ae 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
eR PAIN ie c o6.0592 00 cccacess. 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly..... Cmmtavones 3 bv 400 
Weekly Tribune....... aeneecesecs 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
TT co ncecstscadeicetses 130 13 
The Mlustraved Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.;. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 509 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 75 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 2 00 
Christian at Work..... UAACUIES 270 80 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
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Old and Young. 


THE GREAT HAPPINESS. 


BY MARY A. BARR. 


THis was the way with me. I vainly sighed, 
As still Leat beside my window-pane, 

Sad with a sorrow [ could tot divide 
And dropping tears I knew were allin vain. 








Or in the deepest wood, my idle dream 
Setting to aimless footsteps ; hour by hour 

Watching the waters of the sullen stream, 
Hearing no singing bird, seeing no flower. 


What ailed me then? For 1 was young and fair, 
And I had health, and home, and many 
friends ; 
Into my heart had come no sordid care ; 
Why did I set my life to such sad ends? 


Why did I see no beauty on the earth, 
Nor any sunshine in blue skies above, 

To melancholy turn all youthful mirth ? 
I wished to be beloved! 1 wished to love! 


Now glad content is mine. From day to day 
I meet my life with the serenest look ; 

Love’s foolish dreams I have sent far away, 
I am so happy, friends! J write a book! 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AGNOSTIC: 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 


Ill 

MISFORTUNES do notcome single. Scarce- 
ly had I realized that my present advan- 
tageous connection was at an end, when I 
received a telegraphic summons home, with 
the intelligence that my father had met 
with an accident in the hunting-field. The 
fatal termination followed so suddenly that 
I arrived too late, except to find myself 
disinherited in his will, whereby his proper- 
ty was divided between his wife and his 
nephew, Frank. 

It wasablow. On the other hand, here 
was the clearest confirmation of the genuine- 
ness of my birth. Had my father’s aver- 
sion to his brother been so deep-rooted as to 
induce him to palm off a spurious child as 
his own, it is inconceivable that he should, 
after all, have bequeathed half of his posses- 
sions to Frank, the representative of the 
hated branch. I had.additional proof in 
the tendency to relent toward me shown 
by my other parent—obviously an assertion 
of the maternal instinct. Seeing me dis- 
posed to credit the reality of our relation. 
ship, she not‘only forgave all (obstinately 
bent on considcring my legitimate doubts 
as a short madness), but insisted on share- 
ing with me her inheritance—regarding it 
as mine, left in her trust by my father, who, 
she was convinced, would have relented 
also had he lived to see me. 

For Vivia’s sake I could not refuse. A 
small property on the south coast, which 
my mother disliked as a residence, it was 
agreed I should take off her hands. There 
I proposed shortly to establish myself, with 
my bride, and devote myself for the years 
to come to love and philosophical studies. 

My connection with the parsonage re- 
mained unshaken by late events. The 
Spencer Fanfarrons did not look upou the 
head of their family as infallible. He and 
I had disagreed. They knew no more. Prob- 
ably I was in the right. That was their 
view. 

Vivia wrote me the most affectionate let- 
ters, imploring me, as soon as I could leave 
my mother, to come and visit them at Loll- 
ham. I complied, bringing with me my 
cousin Frank, whom they had been so kind 
as to invite. . 

With Vivia he was charmed. That was 
unavoidable. Oh! that he could have re- 
frained from sounding her praises to me in 
termsof such limitless assurance! Nothing 
would satisfy him, but he must extol her 
loveliness in dogmatic phrases, that forced 
on me a fatal reproachful sense of my very 
easy acquiescence in these apparent person- 
al attractions, accepted by me asreal, without 
the slightest critical analysis! 

That first evening he came into my room 
in raptures. 

**Nonsuch, I congratulate you! Upon 
my word, you are the most fortunate of men. 
Impossible to wish to see a more delightful 
family! As to Vivia, she will make amends 
to you for any injustice inflicted by your 
father. I feel sure she is an angel of good- 
ness; but what is positive is that she has 
the finest eyes and complexion imaginable. 
As to her hair, it is superb. Nothing like 
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your country beauties, after all. Of that I 
am convinced.” 

I shuddered, feeling more uncomfortable 
every moment. One reckless, downright 
affirmation after another fell on me like a 
shower of blows; a tardy, unpleasant 
awakening. I was not overanxious to 
awake. I heartily wished Frank would be 
quiet; but that he would not. 

‘*Put any London belle by her side,” pur- 
sued the unsophisticated man, “and you 
will see the difference. One is tinsel, the 
other is truth; and that’s the fact. 

I gave a violent start. ‘Pray say no 
more,” I petitioned, feebly. 

‘What is the matter?” he asked, aston- 
ished. 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘*May I not state—what you know best of 
all—that your fiancée is a wonderfully 
beautiful girl? Nooffense, I hope?” 

“*Oh! no, none,” I returned, bitterly; but 
my sleep was spoiled for that and many a 
night. Philosophy had reasserted her claim 
to universal empire. Never again did I per- 
mit my gaze to feast on the exquisite bloom 
of my Vivia’s cheek, the gleam of her eye, 
without challenging the correctness of my 
impression that youth and health alone 
could have produced them; and recalling 
the necessity of submitting them to some 
test, and distinguishing between proofs and 
guesses. 

One afternoon Vivia and I were alone in 
the library. The others were out of doors. 
Frank was already busy paying his addresses 
to her younger sister, of whom he seemed 
much épris: Vivia sat bending over some 
work, I watching her narrowly. Oh! that 
nectarine-like hue,so fresh seeming, so clear! 
Yet, I know this can be artificially produced 
or hightened, and so as to defy detection. 
The tint of her hair, her penciled eyelids 
were touches so uncommon that they left 
me no excuse for discarding the -art-con- 
cealing-art hypothesis. They looked real; 
but might I not be in the region of illusion? 
Present sense-signs were ambiguous. Ob- 
viously, there was a choice of interpretation. 
In such cases it is found wecan see what we 
determine to see. I saw Nature, but Nature 
or art might equally well have worked the 
existing delightful effects. 

I was gazing at her so fixedly that pres- 
ently she glanced up, colored more deeply, 
then asked, like Frank: ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter?” 

Again I replied: ‘‘ Nothing.” 

How dare I utter the question on my lips: 

*« Vivia, do you paint ?” It must give mcrtal 
offense, be the truth what it might; and 
her simple denial would count for nothing. 
She who can rouge to delude will keep up 
the delusion by word of mouth. SoI re- 
garded her sorrowfully, half wishing she 
had been plain and pale, and despairing of 
the torturing doubt being ever finally dis- 
pelled. 
_ Vivia threw aside her work. We walked 
out into the garden and seated ourselves on 
a bench in the shade. She soon by her in- 
imitable chatter relieved the somber hue of 
my meditations. Theidea that had haunted 
me was, after all, a mere possibility. I for- 
got all about it, as we lingered there. 

Vivia was not sentimental; but some 
chance influence to-day had thrown her into 
a tender, melting mood. It delighted me. 
Why could she not stop there? Why not 
rest satisfied with half-words, half phrases 
of vague fondness? Little by little her 
tone became more assured. Were ever two 
people happier than we? Were ever two 
better suited to each other? 

‘“‘There is no one in the world with 
whom I would change places,” she said, 
charmingly. “I know I should not be the 
gainer,” and. she laughed playfully. ‘Is 
that how you feel?” 

‘Dear love!” I remonstrated, gently, 
“‘you express yourself with an exaggerated 
confidence. Such assurance, harmless 
though here it may be, is very liable to lead 
us into error.” 

She smiled. 

“Are you afraid of disappointing me?” 
she asked, archly; ‘‘or do you think I am 
going to disappoint you? Which is it?” 

“The perfections we see in each other,” 
I explained, “‘ may fairly be speculatively 
questioned. The indefinite shapes of the 
glowing mass of coals offer an excellent 
field for the creative fancy. Persons of 
vigorous imagination will there discover 
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endless forms in what to an unimaginative 
eye isa formless waste.” 

She laughed gayly, thinking I was in jest. 

**How very absurd! I wonder what you 
see in me that isnot there! I am quite, quite 
sure I see nothingin you but what is. I’ve 
no doubt of that; but, after all,” she added, 
coaxingly (a shade, I fancy, had overspread 
my face at such distasteful expressions as 
** quite sure,” ‘‘no doubt”), “‘ what does it 
signify, since one thing is absolutely cer- 
tain, is it not?” 

‘*What is?” I asked, tremulously. 

She looked at me reproachfully. 

** Nonsuch! What a question.” 

I only sighed and kept silence. 

‘‘T meant,” she said, by and by, in a 
softened whisper, ‘‘ that we loved each 
other. But I am wrong, perhaps?” 

I hesitated, debating how to evade the 
inquiry. Women’s perceptions are incon- 
veniently acute. A doubt, a suspicion must 
have crossed her. She looked me earnestly 
in the face, saying, in a grave, beseeching 
voice: ‘‘Do you love me, Nonsuch?” 

I wanted to reply or, rather, avoid reply- 
ing by an affectionate pressure of her hand; 
but her distrust was somehow aroused. She 
rose, took my hands, holding me aloof, and 
repeating: 

“Do you love me?” 

“Darling, I believe I do,” I murmured, 
distressed. 

‘*You believe you do! You say so to 
tease me. Nonsuch, 1 want you to tell me 
sincerely, positively, indubitably that you 
know you love me.” 

Terrible challenge to an agnostic. 

**Vivia, you have not the slightest idea 
what you ask!” I exclaimed, agonized. 

‘Have I not? Could anything be plainer 
than my question? That I should ask it 
may scem strange, but you are to blame for 
that.” 


** Listen to me, dearest,” | said, and made 
her sit down heside me; ‘‘and I will try 
and explain. You and I perceive in each 


other certain qualities that excite in our- 
selves certain feelings—sympathy, love, 
reverence, admiration, for instance. Phi- 
losophers have proved to us, however, that 
these sentiments may be but the semblances 
of just perceptions, semblavces to which 
reality will afterward be found not to corre- 
spond.” 

“‘T don’t understand a word,” she said. 
‘* What can you mean?’ 

‘* By the simulation of a just and accur- 
ate perception? A stick plunged in water 
looks broken. When in the train, we easi- 
ly drift into the illusion that the trees we 
pass are moving and we ourselves at rest,” 

‘*But we are not taken in,” she objected, 
perplexed.” 

‘‘No: but why? Because the means of 
verification are at hand. Take the stick 
from the water, step out of the train, and 
you correct your falsified impressions. In 
moral feelings, real or simulated, we have, 
unfortunately, no such means available. 
There is practically no limit to the range of 
imaginative influence in modifying the 
character of a present sensation. You ask 
me if I love you? I trust I do; Iacton the 
supposition ; yet it is possible I may not, you 
know.” 

**How?” she asked. I hesitated. She in- 
sisted. ‘‘ You must tell me.” 

Timplored her not to question me; but 
she imperiously urged me to make myself 
clear. Relucantly I submitted. 

**I may, unconsciously, be attracted by 
your aristocratic name. Your fortune, I 
rejoice to say, is searcely large enough to 
exercise an appreciable influence. Still 
it may, unknown to myself, be a factor in 
what | experience. Your personal charms, 
my darling, as you must have discovered 
for yourself, prepossess every one in your 
favor to a degree that cannot exactly be 
called rational. By dwelling habitually on 
your charming side, and forgetting possible 
hidden deficiencies, I may have come to 
transform you into an «ngel most unlike 
reality. 

*‘Are you laughing at me?” she asked 
again, bewildered. ‘‘Are you in play? 
What makes you say all these strange things 
to me?” 

‘You forced them from me, dearest !” I 
murmured, 

‘*No; Lasked you a simple, straightfor- 
ward question. I wanted a direct answer. 
It was not much.” 


‘* Vivia, it was the most frightful demand 
you could possibly put upon a man of my 
way of thinking,” I cried, pathetically. ‘<I 
had rather, my love, that you asked me to 
walk over red-hot plates of iron than to 
state a proposition in terms of such cer- 
tainty as that.” 

She seemed deeply wounded, and rose, 
saying: ‘‘ Then you can never have believed 
in my love either, Tell me that.” 

I replied, without flinching: 

‘* You say you love me, you speak sincere- 
ly, you have accepted me; but that your mo- 
tives in accepting me should have been un- 
mixed it is not in our power to determine. 
I was natural heir to a large property and 
income. Now, whenever we perceive a 
non-sentimental reason for partiality—such 
as fortune on my side, rank on yours—it 
should make us examine the sentiment with 
jealous minuteness. [ could regret my 
mother’s liberality. Had I been left penni- 
less, though our marriage might have been 
indefinitely postponed, perhaps broken off 
altogether, you might then, by unalterable 
constancy in refusing to bestow your hand 
elsewhere, have demonstrated the disinter- 
estedness of your affection as now you can- 
not do. 

“You have my word for it. 
going to say that is not enough?” 

‘‘ All human testimony, Vivia, is value- 
less as an ultimate criterion.” 

‘* Even yours to me? mine to you?” 

“The more so, dearest, since our strong 
predilection to believe each other as good 
as settles for us what we shall regard as 
proof. Thought, it is well said, depends 
on the organism; the organism on its en- 
vironment. There is no escaping the con- 
clusion that the whole of our love may be a 
beautiful but baseless dream, deluding us 
with the phantom of certain knowledge.” 

Her countenance changed. She turned 
suddenly as white as death. I noted it, 
and in the insane. elation and relief of that 
moment a thoughtless exclamation of joy 
broke from my lips. 

‘*Vivia! you grow pale—pale! Thank 
Heaven, then, that magnificent complex- 
ion—at last I knowit! It is your own, 
indeed !” 

‘My own?” she repeated, wondering. 
** What else should it be?” 

A guilty flush of confusion overspread 
my cbeek. I had betrayed myself. In my 
frenzy of delight at getting the required 
proof, I bad forgotten all besides, 

‘‘Nonsuch,” she said, in a tone that 
trembled—I feared with anger—‘‘ tell me 
the truth. Did you, could yéu think that 
I—?’ She stopped and covered her face 
with her hands. 

Isaw I was lost. My only hope was to 
show her that right was on my side; that 
my skepticism was the very heroism of con- 
sistency and reason. 

** My natural conviction, dearest,” I said, 
gently, but firmly, ‘‘ was that you did not. 
It might be right, but had to be shown to 
be right. Proof of some kind was called 
for. My doubts were not only legitimate, 
but necessary, till the point in question had 
been submitted toa test. They can now, 
happily, never recur. I have seen you 
grow pale, and my faithin the reality of 
that incomparable bloom is henceforth 
established on the basis of philosophical 
certitude.” 

I tried to take her hand. She drew it 
away: she thrust me from her. Her eyes 
flashed; she seemed transformed; she 
looked taller, more womanly. She was 
white now, with intense indignation. 

““Go!” she said, in an altered voice. 
“All is at an end between us.” 

“ Vivia!” 

“T mean it,” she said. ‘‘ You have no 
faith in me, in yourself; no power of trust. 
I have been deceived in you, hasely de- 
ceived. Oh! there you were right.” 

‘But that was not what I meant,” I pro- 
tested, vainly. 

She burst into a passion of tears. Noth- 
ing I could say availed to console or 
appease her in the least. She kept per- 
emptorily enjoining me to leave her. At 
last Iobeyed. She was excited and over- 
come. I thought when the morrow came 
she would relent. 

I was mistaken. On the morrow she let 
me know our engagement was at an end. 
None but myself was ever to hear why she 
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‘had changed her mind. She had rather, 





she said, be thought fickle, capricious, un- 
principled than repeat to others the insult- 
ing words, the indignities with which I 
(wretched victim of a logical temperament) 
had dared to overwbelm her. 

All my philosophy, I confess, availed 
little to reconcile me to this loss, which 
cost me more than all my previous sacri- 
fices united. But Vivia would admit no 
possibility of self-justification on my part; 
and absolute recantation, of course, it was 
out of my power to offer. We parted. 
Henceforward, at least, I held I had the 
right to consider myself a martyr to my 
opinions. 

IV. 

My patrimony, my place, my betrothed, 
all forfeit, I had now nothing left but my 
opinions. I determined to withdraw to my 
Devonshire retreat, and there, far from the 
world’s falsifying influence, to devote my 
remaining years to the development of my 
principles. Nor would I yet despair of 
their spread. I sought for some friends to 
join my exile, and found three who pro- 
fessed themselves willing to become my 
disciples. All were disappointed men, 
who, their confidence having been thor- 
oughly shaken in some of their most earn- 
est convictions, were the more readily at- 
tracted by my scheme of exposing the in- 
security of the foundations of human 
knowledge. One was a younger son, a re- 
turned traveler and colonist, who had lost 
a hardly-won fortune in a bubble company; 
the second ascientific student of engineer- 
ing, who had ruined himself in experi- 
ments and failed to get the world to rec- 
ognize his model invention as of any worth. 
The third was my own cousin, Frank, whose 
unsuccessful wooing of Sophia, Vivia’s sis- 
ter, had materially sobered his views of 
life. We formed, as it were, a little monas- 
tic order, of which 1 was the acknowledged 
head. Our rule of life, ideally philosophic 
and entirely novel, was of the strictest. 
Conversation and studies were rigidly con- 
fined to subjects bearing on our grand pos- 
tulate of universal doubt. For example, 
in the morning one of us would deliver a 
lecture on the weakness of induction; a 
second produce an essay showing the inva- 
lidity of historical influence; a third under- 
go an examination in the fallacies of em- 
pirical logic; whilst the fourth prepared an 
attack disposing for evermore of the au- 
thority of consciousness. The lighter top- 
ics—such as specific fallacies and illusions, 
fallacies of memory, sensation, or intelli- 
gence—were reserved for the evening. By 
such a course of diligent and incessant in- 
trospective scrutiny I proposed in due time 
to reduce my companions’ minds, on 
any subject whatever, from a state of com- 
fortable security to one of utter skep- 
ticism and confusion. No incident so 
homely, so minute but it might serve as an 
illustration of our theories. Often the egg 
on the breakfast-table was allowed to grow 
cold, whilst we discussed the rival idealis- 
tic and realistic conceptions of the object 
before us and showed the proof of both 
doctrines to be essentially unsound. So 
passed some six months; and, the utter 
weakness and inadequacy of the ordinary 
scientific logic having become a common- 
place among us,I began to flatter myself 
my experiment had succeeded, and that my 
proselytes were approaching my own ideal 
condition of believing nothing, with no bias 
in any direction, on the look-out for a legiti- 


mate creed. : 
One morning the ex-colonist came to me, 


with a look of such extraordinary bright- 
ness and elation on his countenance as 
raised hopes in me that he had struck a new 
vein of thought of the sort desired. What 
was my disappointment when he imparted 
his news—merely a letter, just received from 
a friend in Jamaica, offering him a partner- 
ship in a plantation there, on most advanta- 
geous terms, provided he would come out 
at once and join him. Furthermore, my 
backslidiog disciple announced his inten- 
tion of acting on the proposal forthwith. 
He was going to take immediate measures to 
procure his outfit, his passage, Iexerted my 
utmost eloquence to dissuade him. Shame, 
I urged, if nothing else, should deter him 
from what was a virtual apostasy from our 
principles. Torun such a risk coolly was 
to ignore it. He confessed he saw no risk 
in trusting an old friend, whom he knew 
for both a shrewd and an honorable man. 





Know it he could not, I submitted. A man 
he owned not to have seen for years—possi- 
bly a cheat and a swindler, for memory’s 
images are apt to get distorted when they 
recede into the dim distance; and his im- 
pression of his friend as a man of sense 
and honor might be an unauthorized, 
spurious mental image. He replied by 
searching his recollection for instances he 
triumphantly recorded of his friend’s gen- 
erosity and good judgment. But the an- 
swer to that, as I told him, is that it is not 
possible, by means of mere introspective 
glances, to detect the falsity of the message 
from the past. Icharged him, for consist- 
ency’s sake, to submit the whole matter to 
a process of verification, by means of exter- 
pal fact, before proceeding any further. 
He laughed in my face. He was going off 
at once to telegraph for a berth in the next 
packet for Jamaica. Amazing inconse- 
quence! [I lost all patience. Had he even, 
I begged to know, any cogent reasons for 
assuming that there existed such an island 
as Jamaica? He called me a maniac. | 
returned the compliment, and we parted 
brusquely—he for the telegraph office, and I 
to communicate to our other brothers the 
news of his defection. 

I surprised the engineer in his room, 
where he sat buried in thought, brooding, 
no doubt, over the latest speculative prob- 
lem put forward for discussion. I related 
our loss; but he scarcely seemed to listen. 
WhenI concluded, he was brooding still. 
Then suddenly he started up and seized 
my hand, exclaiming, with exultation: ‘I 
have it. I have it now. At last! They 
were quite right. The invention was 
worthless. There was a flaw. I have de- 
tected the cause, removed it; and now I 
know it must be a success.” 

It was of his paltry mechanical invention 
he was speaking. My disgust, for the mo- 
ment, was too deep for words. 

‘* To-morrow,” he continued, ‘‘T shall go 
up to London, to secure the new patent. 
If I beggar myself in expenses, it does not 
matter. My work willrepay me. Of that 
I may now be convinced.” 

‘And have you,” I inquired, ironically, 
‘« studied the modes whereby you arrived at 
the conviction? Are these modes legiti- 
mate?” 

‘‘T have been working at the new model 
in secret for some time,” he confessed, 
‘‘and making repeated experiments. Their 
success is conclusive.” 

«* Inference from particulars,” I objected, 
‘‘ig unsound, unless their number be so 
great as to eliminate chance. That cannot 
be here. And how can you be sure that 
among the essential factors in the working 
of your machine there are not some local 
circumstances and accidents you cannot 
carry about with you?” 

“I have tried it a hundred times,” he 
said. ‘‘ It has not once failed.” 

‘But have you considered the anteced- 
ents that have been present on the occasion 
of each trial—the climate of Devonshire, 
for instance; the vicinity of the sea? By 
what method, I should like to know, 
can you have arrived at the certain knowl- 
edge that these, the invariable antecedents 
to the successful working of your machine, 
are not causally connected with it, and that 
it will continue to work when these are not 
present?” 

*‘I have proof enough,” he said, ‘‘to 
convince me.” 

‘« Your confidence,” I retorted, ‘‘ cannot 
possibly be speculatively defended, and 
you have not even come to the question of 
proof.” 

‘1 start for London to-night,” was all he 
replied. 

Thoroughly out of patience, I left the 
room, to find my cousin, to solicit his aid in 
bringing the mutineers to reason. He was 
not in-doors; but presently I descried him 
hastening up through the grounds, with an 
elastic step. I went to mect and accost 
him; but he anticipated me.” 

‘‘Nonsuch,” he cried, “I have seen her. 
She has been here.” 

‘* Whom have you seen?” 

“Sophia; and Vivia is with her. They 
have come with a yachting party from Tor- 
quay. The girls must have lended and 
climbed up the hill on purpose to look at 
the place.” 

«Nonsense! ” said I, impatiently. 

‘* But I tell you I saw them distinctly, in 
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the distance. They stood for some time 
looking at the house through the trees—I 
think Sophia put her pocket-bandkerchief 
to her eyes—then hurried down to join 
their friends in the boat. My mind is made 
up. I shall go over to Torquay, find them 
out, and ascertain if there is really no 
chance for me with Sophia. Perhaps I 
was too precipitate before. You will come 
with me. Vivia may listen now.” 

‘First prove to me,” said I, promptly, 
“what you have not—namely, that you 
have seen Sophia.” 


‘How could I be mistaken? She was 
not so far off as that.” 

“Your thoughts, I suspect, have lately 
been dwelling on her without intermission, 
Your imagination may be heated, your 
brain disordered. Hallucinations under 
these conditions are extremely common.” 

**But I saw her, Nonsuch. She wore a 
dark-blue yachting costume, trimmed with 
white, and a straw hat with ribbons.” 

“That proves nothing,” I interposed, 
“but the possible vividity of the illusion. 
Many like instances I could quote. A lady 
whose imagination had been dwelling on 
drinking-fountains saw one on the road, as 
she passed—saw it distinctly, even reading 
the inscription over it, and described it 
afterward minutely to a friend. The whole 
erection, however, proved to be the purest 
figment of her brain. What proof have 
you that the alleged appearance of Sophia 
was not a mere figment of yours?” 

He broke in witn an exclamation too un- 
Dhilosophical to be quoted here, turned on 
his heel, and went indoors to pack his 
trunk. 

To make a long story short, the same 
evening I was left alone, the single faithful 
representative of the fraternity, comforted 
by the sense that isolation is the invariable 
accompaniment of mental superiority. My 
self-satisfaction remained undiminished by 
subsequent events. It is true my planter 
writes he is thriving well in Jamaica. The 
mechanist informs me the results of his last 
venture have surpassed his most brilliant 
expectations, Six weeks after our disper- 
sion Frank’s marriage to Sophia was an- 
nounced in The Times. I can regard their 
vrosnerity without envy—with pity only, 
remembering the pitiful foolhardiness but 
for which they would not be where they 
are. It only remains for me to add, in con- 
clusion, that I regard the question of my 
parentage as satisfactorily settled, if only 
by my mother’s will, entirely in my favor; 
that Lord Herbert has taken a Double-First 
at Oxford, and I am now willing to en- 
dorse the general opinion of his talents, to 
which I justly demurred when their exist- 
ence was a mere groundless assumption, 

Vivia remains unmarried, which justifies 
me in deciding that her attachment for me 
was deep-rooted, else the breach could have 
left no such lasting impression; but I can 
never regret what I have lost. since it is far 
better to be ruined by rigid adherence to 
the precepts of reason than to owe your 
prosperity to the habitual violation of its 
latest and highest admonitions. 





GOOD-MORNING, 


BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER, 





THERE they were found, 
As sure as the world, 
Where they lay curled, 

Down in the ground. 


And they open their eyes, 
And all raise their heads 
From their pure white beds, 

And look up at Spring skies. 


“*Good-morning!”’ they say. 
** The Winter is past, 
And we’re up at last, 
This pleasant Spring day. 


** Good-morning, my dear! 
But, sweet Spring, you’re too cold, 
If the truth may betold; 
But then we are here. 


“* And, if you are true, 
And come round ev’ry year, 
You’ll find us all here, 
With the birds and with you.” 


A little maid laughed, 
And to herself said : 

** Why, really, I thought 

The snow-drops were dead, 


“* For down in the snow 
They were buried so deep ; 
But now it is plain 
They were only asleep.” 


Oh ! the beautiful souls 
That have gone out of sight ; 
But they’re waiting for Spring 
And will come with its light. 


Their faces adorning, 
They'll greet us with joy 
And bid us good-morning. 


\ In heavenly smiles, 
r 
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THE KING OF SHEBA AND TOMMY 
DANDELION. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


Rieut on the edge of the Kingdom of 
the Fairies lived a little girl, and this was 
what happened to her one day. 

The morning came, and a sky like a big 
black hood covered ull the earth. 

*‘T got up the firsest, Mamma.” 

**I see you have, May.” 

‘‘Has the sky got up yet?” 

There was a mass of golden hair at the 
window, like a tangle of bright vines sud 
denly growing over the pane, and two blue 
eyes were looking through the vines. 

‘*Has the sky got up, did you ask, dear? 
Yes.” 

** Well, it got up orful horwid.” 

But it did not stay ‘‘horwid.” Toward 
noon there was a change. The clouds 
broke, and there was the sun, like a golden 
tulip hanging down out of a garden-bed in 
the sky. May’s favorite flowers were tulips. 
In the afternoon May’s baby sister, Carrie, 
declared: ‘‘ My feet are seepy.” 

‘*My feet are busy,” responded May, and, 
to show it, soon there were two big blue 
eyes looking over the garden-fence—eyes 
full of questionings and surprises; eyes that 
not only took in what was about them, but 
that seemed to take in something of the 
great Wonderland of the fairies beyond 
them. 

‘I will go off into the fields,” she said. 

Her busy feet kept trotting, trotting, till 
she reached a large house. 

‘© Who lives here?” she asked. 
be somebody ver-wy nice. 
tulip! My! ain’t he lovely?” 

It was an elegant tulip, with dark petals, 
looking like a vase of jet borne on a stem 
of porphyry. 

“So ver-wy nice I must ’peak to him. 
How do you do, Mr. Tulip?” 

**T am very well, Miss May.” 

To think such a magnificent creature 
should speak to her. It made her heart 
flutter like a humming-bird’s wing. 

“‘What is your name, Mr. Tulip?” 

‘“*I am the King of Sheba. You have 
heard of the Queen of Sheba, that very rich 
queen who gave presents to Solomon? I 
am her husband.” 

‘*My! How eld you must be!” 

The King of Sheba did not like this reflec- 
tion upon his age, for he scowled very 
gloomily at the little girl. 

‘I am ver-wy glad to know you, Mr. 
Queen of Sheba—King I mean—and I should 
be glad to have you call upon me.” 

The idea! A king calling on that little 
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irl. 
or The King only gave another scowl, till he 
looked glum as a pickle on a fork; and 
May trotted on. 

** How do you do, May? 
out our way.” 

At the voice May twisted her nose in dis- 
gust, till it looked like a cork-screw. Only 
think of it! It was that common person, 
whose home was in a rocky old blueberry 
pasture—Tommy Dandelion. There he 
stood, near the path, with his bright, cheery 
face, bowing in the wind to little May, like 
a cavalier bending low from his horse when 
he meets a beautiful lady. 

May turned away. He was so common! 
** He looks like a great yellow fweckle. He 
ain’t nice a bit. And to call me May! Mr. 
King of Sheba called me Miss May. Tom- 
my Dandelion,” she said, ‘‘I won’t have 
anything to do with you.” 

Miss Big Eyes gave another turn to the 
corkscrew in her nose, till it looked twisted 
enough to take the cork out of any bottle. 

‘“‘Tommy Dandelion, wait till you are 
poken to!” 

“* All right, little May. Wecan get along 
without you. Can’t we?” said Tommy, 
addressing his big family of brothers on the 
slopes of the old blueberry pasture. And 
all the members of the Dandelion family 
just gave their golden heads a saucy toss, 
and cried: ‘‘ That’s so, Tommy!” 

‘‘He keeps calling me ‘May.’ Such 
common folks! They look like a lot of 
yellow fweckles, I won’t stay near ’em.” 

On those busy feet trotied. At last it 
was getting dark. 

‘‘Here I am so far fron. huce! How 
shall I get back there? I’m fwaid I’ve lost 
the way. Oh! there isthe big house! And 
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there isthe nice Mr. King of Sheba! Per- 





haps he could lead me home. He has one 
long leg, and he might get somebody to 
lend him another and go with me. Mr. 
King of Sheba, could you beau me home?” 

But the King in the twilight looked 
blacker and blacker. He was scowling, 
too. To think that the husband of the 
Queen of Sheba should be asked to get 
down from his throne and ‘‘ beau” her 
home—that infant! 

‘‘T won’t notice her,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, I 
will give her a black look, and then let her 


There he stood, dark as the heart ofa 
thunder-cloud. Bah! How ugly every- 
thing about the big house looked now. 
What should little May do? 

‘Why, there’s some little stars on the 
gwound. They must have tumbled out of 
the sky. I'll pick one up, and it shall light 
me home.” 

She ran toward them; and it was nota 
shower of stars on the grouad, but the Dan- 
delion family. There they stood, with 
their cheery, golden faces shining brighter 
and brighter as the night came on—even 
like rows of torches. How jolly it looked 
in the old pasture where they lived! 

‘If I could only borwow one of them to 
go with me. Why don’t Tommy Dande- 
lion ’peak to me?” thought May. ‘‘Tom- 
my Dandelion, I amin a good deal of 
twuble. Why don’t you ’peak to me?” 

‘* You told me,” said Tommy, tipping his 
golden torch gallantly, ‘‘to wait till I was 
spoken to, Miss May.” 

In her trouble, she noticed that he called 
her ‘‘ Miss May.” 

‘*So I did say it. I am ver-wy sor-wy. 
Couldn’t you go home with me?” 

“Could I? Yes, and I will, with all my 
heart. I never mean to see anybody in 
trouble; and I should like to see safely 
home such a pair of beautiful eyes as 
you have. We will all help; won’t we, 
brothers?” 

And the Dandelion family, as they heard 
Tommy’s voice, all waved their bright 
torches and shouted: ‘‘That we will! 
That we will!” 

‘* Fall into line, brothers!” 

** Aye, aye, Cap’n Tommy!” 

** Now hop, every one of you.” 

And off they hopped, for, you know 
they each had only one leg; and they 
cheerily waved their golden torches as they 
hopped. 

‘What's this?” said the King of Sheba, 
seeing the procession go by. ‘‘ Oh! only those 
common folks, that nobody knows anything 
about.” . 

But they didn’t care. They didn’t even 
see him. No one could have told him in 
the dark from a lump of charcoal that was 
trying to make up faces. 

Tommy Daudelion was very happy. As 
he went along, be took out a rare little 
bugle of gold and blew on it. 

‘“‘What soft, pwetty notes!” said May. 
“* And see the other Dandelions coming!” 

Yes, from all the fields they hopped, at 
their leader’s call, and joined the proces- 
sion to light a poor little girl home. 

There were Tommy Dandelion, and Billy 
Dandelion, and Jimmy Dandelion, and 
Sammy Dandelion, and Joe Dandelion, and 
Tim Dandelion— Oh! a host of them, 
with torches waving and flashing. 

And in that way little Miss Big Eyes 


came safely home at night from Wonder- 
land. 





THE PINE TREE AND THE RIVER. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 








A Pre Tree grew on the bank of a river. 
The wind blew through its branches, like 
the fluting of an wolian harp, as if every 
pine-needle were a string. It had been 
growing there a hundred years; generations 
of little birds had built among its boughs; 
the tide had been going in and out fora 
much longer time. One day it seemed as 
if the old tree reached out its ragged arms 
to follow. 

«Every day you go gadding off,” said the 
Pine Tree, ‘‘ while I have never stirred 
from this bank since I was a tiny seed, 
cradled in a cone. I am tired of staying at 
home. I long to go with you.” 

‘*But I am sent,” answered the River. 
‘‘T have errands todo. I must float ships 
out to sea. I must help the hay-makers 
with their gundalows to get up from the 
alt-marshés. I must give the fishermen a 




















lift. I have spindles to turn, and grest 
booms of logs to send down in the spring, 
It is not altogether a pleasure-trip that I 
take. If I were late, if I were to take a 
holiday or a recess, how many plans would 
I sometimes wish I could rest 


le,” 
Ard I wish I might travel, as you do, 
1 feel as if I were in prison. You, and the 
sun, and the wind, and even the little stars 
all take your journeys. I have heard 
that certain plants make excursions. [ 
understand that there are coral islands, 
far out at sea, built by tiny insects; and 
asun that shines at midnight in the north; 
and a cross of stars in the southern sky; 
and a stream of warm water flowing along 
the ocean; and strange winds that blow one 
way for six months at atime; and moun- 
tains that smoke; and I long to float away 
with you into that world of wonders.” 

And the Pine Tree murmured day and 
night, and by and by a wood-chopper 
came and cut it down, and floated it upon 
the river, with a vast company of other 
logs, and it was shaped into a ship’s mast, 
and traveled around the world, and was 
wrecked on a coral reef. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzaies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Havine had a bay inthe south of Newfound- 
land left me by an uncle named a town in Cape 
Breton Island, I made up my mind to take my 
wife, a cape on the coast of Maine, to see the 
sights of the great Centennial. At first I met 
with an unexpected bay of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent from my wife, who was one of the Gala- 
pagos in her household duties. [ must say that 
my cape in the north of Scotland burst forth 
at the rebuff given me, and cape at the south 
of Greenland stole over my spirit at her want 
of sympathy. 

But I took a city of Ireland for a preventive 
of an explosion to my vial of wrath, and used 
a little of a cape on the western coast of Wash- 
ington Territory, instead of putting on an 
island in Lake Champlain airs. This suc- 
ceeded well, and she consented to go. 

Then she was a cape on the south of Nova 
Scotia, I can tell you! And so we soon started 
for the Centennial. 

The morning we left the weather was a cape 
in the south of Ireland; but it was not long 
before it was a lake in the northern part of 
Minnesota. The bay on the east coast of 
Michigan was awful, and my wife wished her- 
self in a region that was a cape in the north of 
the Russian Possessions, rather than be ex- 
posed to the storm she dreaded so much. 

But when we reached Philadelphia, she got 
all over her cape of North Carolina, and, al- 
though it was August, she partook of a bay in 
the northern part of Long Island, with the 
greatest relish. 

The next moraing my wife put on her new 
traveling-dress of a river in New York and 
mountains of New Hampshire, and we started 
for the great show. 

The first thing she did was to lose a peak of 
Oregon, which I had given her in the first flush 
cf my inheritance. We suspected and island 
in the Irish Sea of having stolen it; but 
couldn’t prove it. Probably it went for a good 
many of the cape on the southern coast of 
South America. My wife had a good city on 
the Ohio while I walked by her side. Stop- 
ping before a full-length ocean south of Asia, 
she exclaimed: “Oh! lake south of Lake 
Champlain, see this figure of a noble cape of 
Newfoundland! Perhaps his name is a lake in 
the northwest of the British Possessions or an 
island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for they 


Y are never called by good Christian names.” 


As we moved on, we suddenly saw over our 
heads the glorious canopy of a river in Texas, 
river in Vermont, and mountains in the eastern 
part of Maine, which so inspired my wife that 
she turned back to say a cape in the north of 
Greenland to the copper skin we had just 
passed, who had always preferred the branch- 
ing trees of the forest to this emblem of a 
town in Southern New York. 

(Concluded next week.) 


PECULIAK CROSS PUZZLE, 
* © * &# & 


* * & # * 
* * * * @# 
de 
* # * * *# 
* * & & a 
eo *# *# #& # 


Upper Arm, Horizontals.—1, confined to a 
certain place ; 2, characteristics of summer ; 8, 
aconsonant. Perpendiculars.—1, a consonant; 
2, an interjection ; 3, to study; 4, a preposi- 
tion ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Arm, Horizontals (beginning at the 
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base).—1. later in point of time; 2, frosty ; 3, 


a vowel. Jerpendiculars.—1, a vowel; 2, a 
conjunction ; 3, an exploit: 4, a pronoun; 5, 
a consonant. 

Left Arm, Perpendiculars.—1, temples; 2, a 


seat in church; 3, a consonant. Horizoutals 
(read from the center out).—1, a consonant: 2, 


name of a male relative; 3, a number; 4, a 
pronoun ; 5, a consonant. 

Right Arm, lerpendiculars,—1 (five letters), 
an ancient city; 2, to place; 3,a consonant, 
—— (read from the center out).—1, a con- 
sonant; 2, an adverb; 3, guided; 4, a prepo- 
sition ; 5, a consonant. POLLY. 

ENIGMA. 
I am a jolly 1, 5, 3, 
Who’s almost aie 5, 6, sea 
A landshark I 2, 5, 6, 4, 
Nor go 8, 4, 5, 3, his door 
For fear that by his pirate tricks 
He’d catch me in his 8, 7. 6. 
is e. FT. &. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY ira 
HiIppEN THINGS IN SHAKESPEARE,—Ist line. 


NUMERICAL Enigmas.—l, 
mother of Invention ; 


Necessity is the 
2, James G. Blaine. 


WORD SQUARE IN STORY. POUBLE ACROSTIC., 


WAUL A—along—G 
| ACRE D— deer —R 
URG A—ada—A 
LEER M—moon—N 
S—slant—T 
WORD SQUARES. 

I. Il. Ill. 
PORT CARP TRAP 
OGEE ALOE ROPE 
REAR ROBE APES 
TERM PEER PEST 





DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant- 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 
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BEATTY’S Organs. 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds- 


$65. Pianos $125up. [2 iijus- 
Gatalog. FREE. to BEATTY, Washington, } N. Je 


HULL 
VAPOR COOK STOVE. 
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After a trial of over six years, more than Fifty 
Thousand of these Stoves are now in use through 
out the United States. For 


these Stoves have no equal. Labor Sa 
of its chief excellencies. No fires to build, no 
nor coai to bring in, no ashes, no dust nor dirt. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-list to the 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Cooking, Baking, Washing, & lroning 


aving is one 
wood 





WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 
To every woman who ig 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particular 
those who have thin p 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
3 = Pills quiet the 
ve strength 
y, induce re- 
ing sleep, im — 
the quality of the 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Carter's IRON Pitis 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
with Nervous Weak- 
ness, Night Sweats, &c. 
in metal boxes at 50 cts. 
Sent by Mail. Address 
CaRTER MEDICINE Co., 
New York City. Sold by 
Druggiste everywhere. 


IRON 


PILLS 


FOR THE 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


HENRY PARRY. 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Co.'s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES vastecs. 


variety. 
Neo. 42 East 23d St., adj. ¥.M.C.A. Building. 


G. F&C. 8 BROWN & CO, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 
321 Canal Street, 


Vew Vork. 





Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 





COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
Friends! here’s comfort. 
Wife says she must have 
a couple of Common-Sense 
We all want this 









Rockers. 
one. 
tarSpe 
cial Dis- 
countto 
Clergy- 
men. 
Send 
atamp 


for Cat- 
alogue > 2 
to 





F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 


CEORCE A. CLARKE, 
747 Broadway (Up-Stairs), oppaAstor “lace, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 





City and Country Houses, French Flats, ete, 
WITH 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 
on Liberal Terms. 


FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO., 
20 West 14th St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


- - 
Artistic Furniture. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 
a. for one of our Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 


1s BACON PIANOS. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


or 


now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





Manufacturers and Importers 


oF 


FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


691 Broadway, New York. 


SQRBREECH: LOADING DOUBLE /GUNS, 
ine 


MUZZLE- LOADING DOUB) BLEGU NS. 
A ist tucky Rifles. 


es for the money in the world. 
Send for large iinutrated Catalogue to -_ 
’ 


136 and 138 Wood St. Pitisbureh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GUN | WORKS, Establish 


STA eae - 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
BRAN 1199 B’dway, near 29th St., N.Y. 
wot | 225, Faiten St. 5 irookly. elphi 
. ade a. 

OFFICES | 776 W Baltimore st. Haltimore, 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goode and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, loaks, Robes, etc., of ali fabrics and 
of the most Tas styles, - or dyed success- 


fully without ri; 
ja agg ~ ed whole 
Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or dy 
Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
prov ap ces, and 
every department of our 
romise the 
urn of goods. 
Goods 











mente cleaned or d 


received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 5and 7 John St., N. Y. 





PETERS & CALHOUN CO.,. 





PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $1'75. Circulars 

tree. Specimen Book of Type, 10 

eents. 40kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, _ 





19 Murray Street, New York, 





1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., | 
New k. : 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none | 
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FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway. 


Imperiais, $6 per Dozen. 


Corner Ninth Street. 


qj uoWucur pues 


Send for Price- Lists. 
SIT 


*-r1oaevd 











BARSTOW’S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE 


a i iN i ae a 


ae 


OR BITUMINOUS 
Reputation Established by 

Practical Test, 

Thirteen Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas tight. Has no over- 
heated radisting surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for pro‘lucing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 

Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


COAL. 
Seven Years of 


Sizes, 


Estimates furnished upon application. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y ; 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston‘ 
Providence, R I. 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you tg take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. _It through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction Points. 


_ CHICAGO & NORTH. WESTERE R’Y. 











HLI NO} 





THE “CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that rnns Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line." - 
“‘Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'l Manager, Chicago. W. W. STENNETT, Gen’) Pass, Agent, Chicago. 


It has 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultura! Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel speciality interested. 








RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


WHAT TO PLANT AND HOW TO PLANT 
IT. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 





I HAVE now only to give a few suggestions 
as to what to plant and the necessary precau- 
tions to be taken in planting. 

(1.) Select by preference our hardy native 
trees and shrubs. Within a range of five miles 
a farmer can procure all the varieties that he 
will require. A grove of Beeches, for sweet- 
ness and shade, cannot be surpassed. The 
autumn fragrance of beech leaves is the charm 
of our woods, A grove of Lindens will ke 
equally useful for shade and for honey. I 
should select trees fragrant in foliage and flow- 
ers, above al) others. Fora grove trees may 
be set from eight to twelve feet apart. It is 
sometimes advisable to select a place where 
young seedlings are starting up of themselves. 
Preserve the finest; let them stand very close 
for a few years; thin out each year the poor- 
est, until they stand as you like for permanent 
growth. I have one grove of Maple, standing 
now twenty-five feet high, thus trained from 
seed. I have also a glen-side grandly covered 
with Linden, Ash, and Butternut, fifty feet 
high, secured as were the Maples. No system 
of planting could so well cover our hills and 
knolls. I make it a rule that all young trees 
that sprige up on my grassdawne are to be left 
uneut by scythe until I cut them myself. 

Of our native trees, the White Elm and Slip- 
pery Elm, the Sugar Maple and the Scarlet- 
flowering Soft Maple, the White Ash, the 
Oaks in variety, the Linden or Bass-wood, the 
Butternut and Chestnut, the Hickory and 
Walnut, the Beech, the Wild Black Cherry, 
the White Birch, the Catalpa, the Kentucky 
Coffee Tree, the Pawpaw, the Horse Chestnut 
ean be secured wild, although not all in one 
locality; and they all serve afmirabty for 
lawn purposes. The native Persimmon is also 
a handsome tree, and can, with the Pawpaw 
and nut-trees, be best raised from seed. 

In the above list I have classified those 
obtainable generally without aid of nursery- 
men. All others I shall class as foreign. 

(2.) Of foreign trees select those already 
well tested and approved. No ordinary planter 
should undertake a selection except by the 
advice of an experienced horticulturist. The 
catalogues of the oldest firms and a horticul- 
tural magazine are indispensable, if one would 
either know how to plant or how to enjoy 
what is planted. I should recommend for a 
small list of foreign trees the following : Nor- 
way Maple, a superb tree, worthy to be placed 
at the head of any list; the English Elm, low- 
growing and fine for shade; the Salisburia, 
as novel as it is excelent; European 
Horse Chestnut; Double-flowermg Cherry; 
Paulownia; Royal Oak: Huntingdon Elm; 
White Birch. Evergreens serve a marvelous 
purpose to enliven the Tandscape in winter 
They are invaluable for hedges, wind-breaks, 
small groves, or as specimens. One of the 
first points to be attended to, in beginning a 
new place, is to study the sweep of the prevafi- 
ing winds, and break their force with plantings 
of Arbor Vite or Spruce. For hedges use 
Arbor Vite and Hemlock. Where there is a 
stock law, leave the street wholly free of fence 
or hedge, and use your hedges to border your 
drives and enclose your gardens and retreats. 
Deciduous hedges are twice the trouble of 
Evergreen hedges. None of them are so un- 
objectionable as Blackthorn or Buckthorn. 
Hawthorn is infested with woolly aphis; Osage 
Orange is ferocious; Locust is dangerous and 
often gnawed by mice. 

The following will be found a hardy and 
useful list of Eevergreens: Norway Spruce, 
Native Spruce, Hemlock, Arbor Vite; also 
Siberian Arbor Vitwz and Ereeta Arbor Vite, as 
well as several of the dwarfed varieties, and 
above all the Golden, an object of great beau- 
ty. The Junipers are all unique in form and, 
by being well mulched, will be generally hardy. 
Of the Pines, the Scotch, the Austrian, the 
White, the Swiss, Nivea, and a few more are 
excellent. The Swiss Pine is very choice, with 
the White and the Scotch. 

More of the ridiculons can be accomplished 
about a house by means of Evergreens than 
in any other way; and itis unquestionable that 
planters have achieved the very worst possible 
with this material. They are made to stand in 
rows, with all the formality of a lineof man- 
darins welcoming a prince; they are turned 
into harlequins, performing impossible feats : 
they are cut and hewed into green cones and 
set about the doorway; theyare trimmed up 
till good for nothing as objects of beauty or 
for shade. ‘The simple rule for Evergreens is: 
head them im slightly, to assist Nature in the 





tendency to the graceful, uneven, conical out- 
line. Trim all kinds of Evergreens, and very 
closely when they are planted. 

For a list of small lawn trees, suitable for 
flower-lawns, front yards, swales, and other 
pleasant nooks, select White Cut-leaved Birch, 
although this tree will sometimes require a good 
deal of room; Weir’s Cut-leaved Maple, su- 
perb; Kilmarnock Weeping Willow; Cam- 
perdown Weeping Elm ; Weeping Ash ; large 
Double-flowering Almond;  Purple-leaved 
Beech; Double-flowering Horse Chestnut; 
Double-flowering Crab ; Rosemary-leaved Wil- 
low; Magnolias; Bird Cherries, charming in 
growth, flower, and fruit; Double Thorns; 
Flowering Dogwood ; American and European 
Mountain Ash. The Weir’s Maple and some 
others will need occasional shearing, to keep in 
bounds for quite small lawns ; but for a rural 
home nothing is more detestable than cramped 
lawns. The house, as elsewhere stated, should 
be far back from the street, and large lawns 
spread in all directions and all variety. 

The following list of shrubs will prove satis- 
factory everywhere: Altheas, including the 
variegated leaved variety, and all to be set as 
single specimens, not in groups ; Berberry and 
the beautiful Purple-leaved Berberry ; Daphne 
Mezereum, for yery early bloom; Red Dog- 
wood, very bright in Spring and again in early 
Winter; Tartarian Honeysuckles, especially the 
pink ; Lilacs, ineluding the Persian, Josikea, 
Chinese, and Rothmagensis ; Forsythia, foliage 
fine purple fin Autumn; Purple Fringe ; Shrub- 
by Magnolias; Viburnum, or Snowball ; 
Wiegela rosea and Derboisii and the varie- 
gated-leaved variety ; Syringa, especially grand- 
iflora ; Japan Quince, in three colors; Spireas, 
in variety; Deutzia crenata and gracilis; 
Common Elder; AMydrangea paniculata; Atsi- 
can Tamarix (needs shelter) ; Rhododendrons. 
These last, as well as Altheas and Forsythia 
and Deutzia crenata, should have a northern 
exposure, free from hot Winter suns and always 
well mulched. Add for Evergreen shrubs, 
above all, the Mahonia, which must also have 
a northeast angle of the house, away from 
west winds and from Winter suns (but which 
is otherwise hardy and glorious), and the 
Evergreen Thorn. The Rhododendron is also 
evergreen. 

No rural bome is, however, any way com- 
plete without profuse use of vines. Select for 
running on or about house Clematis in variety, 
especially the native white, Roses, Wistaria, 
and above all Grapes. For afbors, Clematis 
of the Jackmanni type, and native Honey- 
suckles, Aristolochia, and Virginia Creeper. 
For trees or posts, stumps, and rock-work, 
Virginia Creeper, Cissus, Periploca. For run- 
ning among shrubbery, to form wild arbors, 
Cissus and Grapes. For large verandahs, 
Trumpet Creeper. 

Avoid too many peculiar or fanciful trees 
in close proximity, especially ina front yard. 
Above all, two of a kind, as Kilmarnock 
Willows and Cut-leaved Birches. They are 
wholly unsuited to grouping. Tall stumps, 
heaps of rocks in a dell, and old stone fences 
can be better utilized with vines than de- 
stroyed. Inno case make a museum of your 
place, to exhibit curiosities. If these are 
secured, seclude them in a scattered way, to 
be come upon accidentally. Abominate shells 
and ‘similar adornments, even about your 
fountains. The fountain, if practicable at all, 
is best allowed to play among mints and ferns 
growing among native rocks. When a fount- 
ain cannot be otherwise secured, a large 
amount of drainage can be concentrated in a 
reservoir at the head of a swale, and a connect- 
ing pipe play a jet at some distance below. 

Rules for planting are simple. (1.) Move by 
preference in the Spring, unless the coil is rea- 
sonably dry in Autumn and you can thorough- 
ly stake, tie, and mulch the plantings. (2.) 
Never set a tree without very close pruning, 
reducing it to nearly a bare pole. (3.) Prefer 
young and small trees, (4.) Waste no time set- 
ting trees with few roots or those dried up by 
exposure to the sun. (5.) Set about the depth 
they originally stood in the nursery or field. 
(6.) Invariably and at once mulch every tree or 
shrub. Prefer coal-ashes, sawdust, long ma- 
nure, not over-rich; or, if necessary, use 
weeds, grass, or straw. The latter is not safe 
for Fall use, lest it attract mice. (7.) When 
digging trees, cover the roots at once with wet 
straw or sacking, and, if the weather is dry, 
thoroughly puddle them when set. (8.) It is 
useless to set trees in holes dug in hard soil 
only large enough to receive the roots. The 
holes should be, at least, one foot each way 
broader than the bulk of ‘the roots. (9.) Use 
no manure in the holes about the roots. In 
this way you will kill your pear trees without 
remedy and pretty surelyruin most others. 
(10.) Most trees should not be much stimulated 
in growth the first year. Avoid too rapid and 
too slow tree-growth. 

A few simple rules about grouping will suf- 
fice. (1.) Surround a Gothic house in the main 
with overhanging deciduous trees; and all 
other styles of buildings with a good intermix- 
ture of conical, deciduous, or evergreen trees. 





(2.) Group your trees so as to avoid cutting off 
any pleasant outlook, and at the same time to 
form frames for fine valley pictures, (6.) Among 
round-headed trees set the more conical Ever- 
greens. So among such shrubs as lilacs set an 
occasional erect Juniper. (4.) Your trees will 
net look well unless your house color is toned 
somewhat to the surroundings. 
Cuuwron, N. Y, 





FRAUDS IN VINEGAR. 


THE report of the vinegar inspector of Bos- 
ton for the past year shows in a most conclu- 
sive way the desirablility of laws regulating the 
adulteration of food products. Honest manu 
facturers—and certainly all consumers—are in 
favor of such a law, and none can object save 
those who are engaged in questionable busi- 
nese methods. From this report we learn that 
abont 700,000 gallons of vinegar are consumed 
in Boston for domestic purposes alone. For 
export and manufacturing purposes the total 
amount is put at 3,000,000 gallons sold and 
used per year. While there is an abundance 
of apples to make all the vinegar necessary, the 
inspector states that ten gallons of artificial vine- 
gar are sold to one made from cider. Though 
the latter is much the better vinegar, it costs 
about twelve cents per gallon to make it in 
large quantities. Not only this, but it requires 
many months before it reachesits best quality. 
This, with the capital and buildings required, 
makes it quite animportant matter to carry on 
the manufacture. The artificial vinegarcan be 
made so cheaply and quickly that it drives the 
other out of the market. 

The principal supply of vinegar is now mostly 

derived from molasses of low grade, glucose, 
sour ale, larger beer, distillers’ slops, acetic 
acid, aleohol, in fact any material that is cap- 
able of undergoing a fermentation. By the 
process in vogue vinegar can be made from 
such material in a few days and at acost not 
to exceed six to eight cents per gaMon. By 
the addition of coloring matter and a small 
portion of cider, it is difficult to detect the 
product from the genuine cider vinegar. By 
the use of mineral acids, however, vinegar of 
good strength can be made for one or two 
cents per gallon. A penny’s worth of sul- 
phuric acid will furnish enough acid for three 
or four gallons of vinegar. Large quantities 
of vinegar had been sent from Chicago to 
Boston, branded as pure apple vinegar, and 
delivered free of expense for seven and eight 
cents per gallon. Taking out the cost of 
package and the freight, there would be left as 
the cost of the vinegar two cents for each 
gallon. This low price.is sufficient of itself to 
show of what material the stuff was made. 
One lot of 1,500 barrels was prohibited from 
being sold by the inspector and the agent had 
to give up the business. From samples col- 
lected and sent in, some 1,500 in all, not more 
than ten per cent. was found to be pure cider 
vinegar. Quite a large per cent. was found to 
be half-made cider vinegar, kept sufficiently 
long to have the vinegar flavor, and foreign 
acid or alcohol vinegar added to make up 
the desired strength. Fully one-half of all 
the vinegar sold, including that used for 
pickling, etc., has no trace of the apple in it 
whatever. Apple juice in a very short time 
can be converted into semi-acid and have a 
vinegar flavor with comparatively no loss in 
stock and with but little labor. The addition 
of a foreign acid will make a vinegar hard to 
detect in appearance from the genuine and at 
very much less cost. The use of cider is to 
give the natural flavor of vinegar, and also to 
soften the sharp, thin taste of the foreign acfd. 
The cider itself could not be sold for vinegar, 
for the want of strength; and the acid alone is 
too pungent and acrid to be sold without de- 
tection. This adulteration of vinegar is not 
only a fraud on the consumer, but from a san- 
itary point of view the use of mineral acids 
must be condemned. The Jaw in Boston has 
had the effect of driving out much of this 
adulterated vinegar, to the satisfaction ef all 
right-minded citizens. The detection of arti_ 
ficial vinegar is not very easy, except from the 
presence of mineral acids, which readily show 
themselves on the addition of the proper 
chemicals; but retailers are in no position to 
make chemical tests, and the only remedy is 
from state or national legislation, by which 
this evil can be controlled. 





RAISING CALVES BY HAND. 


I wave been asked to give again a descrip- 
tion of my method of raising calves by hand. 
When I have a calf that I wish to raise, I take 
it away from the cow at three days old, and 
when its usual time for feeding comes around 
I introduce it to its mother’s milk ina pail, 
offering but a small quantity at a time, and, if 
it does not soon drink it, throwing it away as 
soon as it gets cool and taking a new lot. In 
this way the calf, removed from the sight of 
the cow, will soon take hold of the finger, and 
as soon “as it begins to suck upon the finger, 
which should be wet in the warm milk, its nose 





may be gently carried to the milk, and it will 
soon suck as vigorously as if upon the cow. Thera 
the finger may be gradually withdrawn, until 
it learns to drink without giving it the finger. 
It is not advisable to try very hard to make it 
go without the finger at the first lesson , though 
I have had one drink readily at the second 
feeding, after its nose had been put in the milk. 
After feeding a few times with the new milk, 
the feed may be changed to sweet skimmed 
milk; but this should be heated to a temper- 
ature as near that of the milk when first drawn 
as may be. I have preferred to make tbis 
change gradually, giving at first one-quarter 


skimmed milk, then one-half, then three- ; 


quarters; but I have changed at once, without 
ill effects. When the calf is two or three 
weeks old, I begin to stir in a little wheat bran 
or meal ; one or two tablespoonfuls at each feed. 

If, from any cause, there are indications of 
scours, a8 may often be the case, beat up 
an egg and add a teaspoonful of powdered 
charcoal, and put this in tlhe ealf’s mouth before 
feeding him and hold the jaws together until 
he swallows it. And if the grain or other feed 
has caused it, change the feed for a day or two. 

Do not attempt to feed upon sour milk until 
the calf is six or eight weeks old and has begun 
to eat grass or hay. And in that the change 
should also be gradual ; that is, the milk should 
be but slightly sour at first. ‘They will soon 
learn to take the milk after it is fairly clab- 
bered, and they thrive on it. 

Calves brought up in this way may not be as 
heavy at five or six weeks oldasif allowed to 
suck the cow; but they will have as large a 
frame, and, as you will not value your skimmed 
milk and sour milk too highly to continue the 
feed longer than you would if they were taking 
new milk, you will probably have better calves 
at three or four months old, and, if rightly 
managed, they can be changed to grass or hay 
without getting stunted, as a calf does when 
weaned from the cow. 

So thoroughly am I convinced that this is 
the better way that I would not have a calf 
raised upon the cow, if I wanted to raise one 
to make a cow for me, if I could have it done 
cheaper than it would be done upon skimmed 
milk.—-YouN@ FARMER, in *‘ Boston Journal.” 





HOW TO KEEP AQUATIC PLANTS 
IN LAWN OR FLOWER-GARDEN. 


WATER-LILY.—Select a spot in yonr flower 
bed and make an excavation of sufficient depth 
to set a water-tight barrel in, so that the top 
of the barrel will be even with the surface of 
the ground. Set the barrel in and fill the earth 
around, In the bottom of the barrel put about 
eight or ten inches of black pond-mud. Plant 
the water-lily roots firmly in center of mud. 
Fill the barrel with water, being careful to 
pour it in gradually, so as not to disturb or dis- 
place the mud. Everything being then as it is 
in the natural or wild state, the lily will flour- 
ish and bloom, adding a beautiful and curious 
feature to your plot. Supply fresh water only 
as the water in the barrel evaporates. 

Cat-TatLs.—Cat-tails are of graceful form 
and make a pretty background. At the near- 
est marsh dig up a bunch of good healthy ones, 


and plant. them in some of their native mud in 
a water-tizht box or pail. Set the box or pail 
in the earth. A cover of plank, with a round 
hole in the center for the eat-talls to come 
through, should be put over the top and cov- 
ered with the sod. alf an inch of water over 
the surface of the mud in box or pail is all 
that is necessary.—Floral Cabinet. 








« GREEN’S OXYGENAZED BITTERS 
is ne oldest and best remed r Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Belacia. Indigestion, al aaa ers of the stom- 
ach, and all diseases indicating an mene condition 
of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin. ete 


~ AGRICULTURAL. 


s AT & SPER 
PRODUCE G SOMMISSION MERCHANTS, | 
¢ treet ew 
: ly. slice the. consignment of all 1 ort. of 








Country Game, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese, Fruits, “Apples, Potatoes, Onions, etc., guaran- 
tones. : prompt returns to all shi _.. LETS ee 





J, M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John Street, 
NEW YORK, 


offer, postage or freight paid, om receipt of the 
amount, 


GOLDEN-BANDED LILY OF JAPAN, 


40 cts.ecach, $4.00 per dozen. 


CLADIOLUS. 


Named sorts, $1.50 per dozen. 
Fine mixtures, 50cts. ‘ $2.50 per 100, 


Descriptive Catalogue of Vege- 
table, Flower, and Field Seeds on 
application. 


NEW, PLANS! 





Roses, NEW Pel. 3 cones. a Pag 
am P| eo prices no nolesal nee fond the ie a: 
talogue. 
emer ro Ww. L. SMITH, Aurora, Ill. 





For Wew Terms for 1881 
sce page 26, 
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ABTAD 0 ALL COMPETITION 


Over 95,000 Sold. 





19 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
Styles and sizes fer Herse. 

The “ PHILADELPHIA ” was the first Side-Wheel 
Lawn Mower. Now all other makersare trying to 
imitate it. There must be a good reason for this, If 
experience is worth anything, we oon be able to 
keep it, as it always has been and 


THE BEST. 


. 


wey buy imitations, when the genuine can be had 
for the — goon A ? Examine our new 14-inch 
weighing o mly 30 tbs.! Examine ournew HORSE 
AND ND LAWN SWE PERS. Our machines are 
or any to be for sale in your town. Hardware 
dealers have them. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASS)IORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT. CHEAP. DURABLE. 








For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 


Fishing Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental 
and training posal vines. 
x or letters of inquiry will 
receive prompeetientian: Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & €O., 
Megeusere of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire 
Bale Ties, Wire Work, ete Importers of Galvan- 
ized Wire an Fae A Souci, and Dealers 
in Patent Steel b Fe 
New York Office, 422, w est Street. 
St. Louis” Office, 819 and 823 North 2d Street. 


GRAPE VINES: 


All Leading Varieties in large supply. ef a gg 
true eo name. Prices low. Also, the ce 


EW WHITE Oy = aay 


PRENTISS 


Sent ond stab for Price and Descriptive Liat. Also 
Fruits, etc. 


Ty. S. HUBBARD, frededia, N.Y. 


HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Ete. 


Our New Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 is now 

. It contains the largest and finest selection of 

the above plants in the United States. Many NOV-~ 
ELTIES, including many 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


which cannot be found elsewhere. eg A 1,000 spe- 
cies and varieties will be sent, y mail, to 
any part of the United States on Receipt of priee. 


WOOLSON & CO,, Box 180, Passaic, Ns J. 


AP PLA 
steered | 


Petunias, only Sc. enc j Pansies, ic. ; Coleus, 4c. ; Helio- 
trope. 6c ; Geraniums, %c.; Lemon Verbena, 8c. ; Fuc hsias, 6c.; 
Verbenas, 4c. 3 or, 50 Plants, suitable for a small flower-gar- 
den, for $3; or, 100 Plants for $5. Allother planie as 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVER AWAY. 
See our remarkably liberal offers 
CATALOGU FE, FREE. TO %LL— Write for = 


F-R.PIERSON, Tarreyvrown.NewYe 



























Address 





A 











REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iren), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast—piedl Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Garden. Rakes, ain Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


aud a general line of Agricultural Implements, 


IROWV BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


Alse 


Send for Circulars. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCTES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 


Street, Baltimore, Ma.; 147 Se neca _ Stree t, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALL COLORS 
READY 





H. G. NEWTON, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW -YORK. 

















TUBULAR 
HOT-BLAST 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


NEW! PERFECT! 
WONDERFUL! 


NO SMOKE OR ODOR. 
Not. fected by Draughts, 


Send for Circulars, 


PR. E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Street, 








Four Burners, with 4.inch Wicks New York. 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES WEEK MATIOUAL MIXED PADIT, 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be applied b: any, oy Nathan Hart, Sta’ 

Treasurer Connecticut Agric 

over 20 years, I find the National Mixed Paint 

the best lead and oil paints.”) Sam * Cards, showing handsome shades, ecke 
or estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, any aiistecine 


MATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


int the best. 








Natal iat! 
Saye 











é = Tits fr 148i 
mowed my young orchard to-day, = was on shed to > find the | — did The grass will gather cleaner from the swaths of the me ep from ther 
better work mance roan Buc! yas nyt lever = 4 ater tag yt a - 3 ems Ea. oe 
side-cut machine amy orchard e have o Eerels aay Kinds 
tive) od the’ Bae oye for years, and one- teres with the Eureka | grass. We have n found & p) ace Snel gid n not, os work, nor have 
at —— equal it. 8, Talmadge, Ohio. 


e. 
The Eureka works without clogging when 
Thave not found the place where I do not 


the After using the Ketchum, the me Weed, and Se Buck 
Eure! Ower as 8) side-cut machine 
a .——¥ ~ lent New York State 


‘ou “ Gee” or “‘ Haw” in sh 
e ke the Eureka better than wn any side- 
cut machine I ever saw. It gives the most absolute satisfaction. 
yy ~ 8TH, 1879. q 


ever used 


State Dairymen’s 


we c= had a mower t 
ia cortabnty te oul ‘not "sechage 
iiachine ih Rave W iset the bora wil 
Y Saran K. Sutra, Monroe, N. Y. 
. The United states ‘Centennt davadateaaee award ard in oo the rt of ae 
dges, and accept e 
a we mf WATER hich of Chief 0 confopmity theremt 


Association. Address, for Circular, ier ot Os » Towan 





| 


| 





cultural Association, writes : Fieie 0 of | 
It on better and ou 





DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie W eed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and frritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what ft will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a W 

of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have cotetully valde its effects on all ages from 
— ae old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, ‘ 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
) SOMETHING NEW! 








of the 
They 
BR § 
eTsons. =. they are 
egetable Growers, 


They save largely from wear and tear in eve 
Wagon, They remove all necessity for a 8p rig Rest.® 


renee common Lumber Wagon into a Spring 
ually comfortable for from one to twenty 
aamirably adapted tothe wants of Fruit ‘and 


cess. 
We want Agents - ws Send for description and prices 
and mention this pa 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MPG. CO., St. Lours, Hi. 


EXCELSIOR 













Is Light, Simple 
and Durable. 
It is the best in the 
arket. 
All our conan rs guaranteed, 
Send for Illustrated Cirenlar and Price-List. 
CHADBORN @ COLDWELL MFG. 0O,,Newburgh,N.Y. 


HAS STOOD YEARS OF FIELD TESTS. 
BAUGE’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office 159 F rout Street. 
actory, Newark, N. 

tz Farmers and Dealers = inv ited 


to send for 
Circular. 





A Leading London Phy- 
sician Establishes an 
Office in New York fer 


the Cure of Epileptic 
Fits. 
Am. Journal of Medicine.) 

Dr. Ab Mescrole (ate of London), who makes a spe- 
ciality of Epilepsy, has, without doubt, treated and 
cured more cases than any other living phy sician. His 
success has simpy been astonishing. We have heard of 
cases of over ears’ standing successfully cured by 
tim. He has pu hed a valuable work on this disease, 
which he sends, with a large bottle of his wonderful 
cure, free to any sufferer who may send their express 
and P.O. address. We advise any one wishing a cure 
to address Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., N. Y. 


CANCER 


Sy = KINGSLEY. who has treated in 
Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
‘oor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
‘umors peewes ; Fistula and all diseases 
8 ly trealed. Send for Dr. K\ 
ley's. Asthma cette A other remedies. Wrive 


Weil Fe KINGSLEY. De Home, N.Y. 
BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F ULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Q, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Hl Co., 


aR eS Meneely & Kimberly 
on 


roe a ore igf auality of B ot Bells. 
Catalogues poe tive to parties needing bells. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells for all purposes. War- 


1826. 
Ao durable. 
Y & CO., West Trey, N. ¥. 
























Established in 
ranted satisfacto: 
MENEE. 
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SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & C0, 
14th Street, Cor. University Place, 


Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER:PLATED WARE, 
Wm. Rogers’s Spoons, 
__ Forks, and Knives. 


HORSMAN’S 


CELEBRATED 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Sexy Stamp ae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


E. l. HORSMAN, 
Nos. 80 and Hy William Mereet. New Yerk. 


BST ABISHED 1780. 














et Somplote fn Torr7, $35. 
Parlor, Lodge. and "Church Furniture. 
No charge for Shaw" A Send for Na Con Catalogue. 


AreLi 0 
Sudbuse &¢.. Boston. 


WADE & COMMING, 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


FOR 





MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN, 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES. 








let, wing oles singe tc 
iii pee og int 4 
Babies’ Caps and Lye st be sent to ony 
dress on teceipt x Cents. = bee stamps re 
Seal as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
460 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advaniages that TaRRaNT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and correetive ; 
and it is always ready. 


ys: the LATEST STYLES 
a 








we Manufacture“~Kep 
Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Tictoras, 
broughans, Cabriolets, 


i Fitted bef Coupes, etc. etc. 


£g Beezoves Spring 


ALL Worn! Samer Zales Y FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


a 


PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly. Pure Linseed Oi! Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed te contain no Water or Bensine. If your deater does not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 


F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York, 

















PAINT YouR novels Wika 
Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their begga | Colors. F 
; There is It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, an 
Eeonomical. mony phadee weetiy os 7 ¥ " 
; MARKT sy + oe and thereb y get the“ GENO ie RUBBER PA 
FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 











ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEIL. mt 


The white is whiter than an other material, and the tints clearer and more delicate. It juces a firm, 
durable, and handsome finish. ——— ALABASTINE is a valuable discovery, and it will pay you to 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 


SEELEY > No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT O0., AVERILL PAINT CO. 177 &. E. Jackson 








Federal St., Boston; 
Tu; AV EBILL PZINTCO. 132 E. River 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO. +» Philadelphia: CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








“HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated iy German Silver and priidbaba Spoons. 





The “NIAGARA” 
Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, .Yew York. 








STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED i FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 
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SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 








Modo to 138) Fase igh Se: ee = 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices, 





Fime Sets, 149 pieces. $30 
Fime White French China Tea Sets, 44 7 
Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Sogerated Syd ogee See Sete, 44 plcces. 12 00 
Sets, 11 pieces, 5 om ae ue 
Silver Dinner Knives, per doz............. 
ALL HOUSEFU IHNG GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Saas. Cenannenner. 5 -Oliy. 


ond ploced oe Soe or Staomer, tose of 
PP aay _ aC O or P.-O. Money Order. 


ECKE 
% SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
: MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The yy ay Standard of Gpagotiente 
Lege op and Mainta’ 


Rudergod by all Trae ‘A gra 


sici rt and 


Factory and Ware 1550 Third me > 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No gee rte with + gd other house of a 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 SIXTH AVENUE; 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 


The Most Reliable 


TRUNKS, “ 
NV ALISES 


pu, 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


556 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE STREET; 
1 CORTLANDT 8ST., CORNER BROADWAY; 
ew STORE, 723 SIXTH AVE., BELOW 42p ST 


LoLUmsIA B BICYCLE. 

















98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR OWNPRINTING! 
HAND AND | SELF-INKING 


upward. 
on on rR Api hy tor 
Catalogue. B. O. Wasne & Co... 

04 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 











Machine 


PUMP AND IN SPANNER 30 


eee Sete the Send for 











‘liame Bt. ew : City. 











** Tux [xperseparr’’ Parse, Nos. 31 ave 33 Rosz Grazer. 




































































